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We  greet  our  readers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  The  Journal.  We  hope  that  the  year 
1907  may  prove  a  fruitful  one  in  the  field  of  historical 
research,  and  that  the  agencies  for  the  production  of 
literature  respecting  Friends  may  be  encouraged  by  an 
increasing  circulation  of  their  publications. 
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Qlofee  and  Queries. 


Obituary. — Horace  J.  Smith, 
of  Birmingham  and  Philadelphia, 
died  at  his  English  residence  on 
the  19th  of  Fifth  Month.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Jay  Smith,1  of 
Germantown,  and  brother  of 
Elizabeth  Pearsall  Smith  of  the 
same,  and  brother-in-law  of  Han¬ 
nah  Whitall  Smith,  of  London  and 
Oxford.  He  was  disowned  by 
his  Meeting  for  marrying  contrary 
to  Friends’  practice,  but  he 
remained  a  Friend  at  heart.  His 
interests  had  latterly  centred  round 
the  proposal  to  commemorate 
the  Penn-Meade  trial  of  1670 
by  a  tablet,  etc.,  in  the  new 
building  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Newgate  jail ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  and  other  subjects,  he 
was  not  infrequently  in  communica- 
cation  with  D,  both  personally 
and  by  letter.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  our  late  friend,  in  The  Anglo- 
American  and  Canadian  Journal, 
for  May,  1903,  in  an  article  by  him 
on  “  The  Smiths  of  Burlington  and 
Philadelphia.”  His  remains  were 
interred  at  West  Laurel  Hill, 
Philadelphia. 

William  Allen  Portraits 
(iii.  91). — The  portrait  referred 
to  on  page  91  as  belonging  to 
the  late  Henry  Bradshaw,  I  have 
seen.  This  was  a  fine  portrait 
by  T.  F.  Dicksee,  from  which 
the  well-known  lithograph,  one  of 
few  portraits  common  in  Quaker 
households  fifty  years  ago,  was 

1  Of  whom  there  is  a  delightful 
memoir,  by  his  daughter,  Eliza¬ 
beth  P.  Smith,  of  Germantown. 
See  also  Hannah  Logan's  Court¬ 
ship,  1904,  p.  58m 


taken.  My  late  kind  correspon¬ 
dent  and  kinsman,  Henry 
Bradshaw,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  was  University  Librarian, 
and  the  most  distinguished 
bibliographer  of  his  age,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  by  “  The 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society,”  and 
whose  valuable  memoir,  by  G.  W. 
Prothero,  1888,  contains  a  striking 
portrait  by  Herkomer.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  informed  me  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  that  the  portrait  of  his 
great-uncle,  William  Allen,  was 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  aunt, 
Anna  Bradshaw,  of  Darlington 
(second  wife  to  Joseph  Pease, 
of  Feethams),  together  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen’s  telescope.  Anna 
Pease  died  in  1856,  sine  prole.  On 
Henry  Bradshaw’s  lamented  death 
in  1886,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
five,  intestate,  his  brother,  Rear- 
Admiral  Richard  Bradshaw,  R.N., 
presented  the  Allen  portrait  to 
his  sister,  Katherine,  wife  of  John 
Henry  Daniell,  of  London,  and 
Fairchild,  co.  Surrey,  in  whose 
family  it  no  doubt  still  remains. 
The  telescope  was  purchased  by 
me  at  the  sale  of  Henry  Brad¬ 
shaw’s  library,  and  was  later 
disposed  of  to  the  late  John 
William  Pease,  of  Pendower, 
Newcastle-on -Tyne,  a  step-grand¬ 
son  of  the  above  Anna  (Bradshaw) 
Pease. — Joseph  J.  Green,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells. 


Perth  Meeting. — A  list  of 
Friends  visiting  this  Scotch  Meet¬ 
ing  between  the  years  1851  and 
1856  is  in  possession  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Burial  Grounds. — In  1843,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
London,  in  connection  with  the 
Health  in  Towns  Bill  then  before 
Parliament,  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  Friends’  Burial 
Grounds,  their  area,  the  depth 
and  number  of  graves,  etc.  The 
returns  sent  up  in  response  to 
the  inquiry,  are  preserved  in  D, 
and  form  a  valuable  record  of 
Friends’  property  at  the  period. 


Records. — The  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings  of  New  York,  held  at  Fif¬ 
teenth  and  Twentieth  Streets 
respectively,  have  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Records,  which  is  doing 
good  service  in  collecting  and 
preserving  Quaker  manuscripts. 
The  first  volume  of  the  records  of 
Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting, 
missing  for  many  years,  has  been 
recovered  from  private  possession. 
The  Committee  states  in  its  last 
report  that  “  records  antedating 
the  Separation,  if  recovered  from 
sources  outside  of  either  Yearly 
Meeting,  are  considered  the  joint 
property  of  the  two  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings,”  and  it  urges  Meetings  to 
send  up  their  old  records  for  safe 
keeping.  John  Cox,  Jun.,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee. 


Motto  and  Monogram. — The 
Editors  have  received  a  number 
of  expressions  of  appreciation  of 
the  motto,  but  several  correspon¬ 
dents  have  suggested  a  less  formal 
and  more  archaic  treatment  of 
the  monogram  and  of  the  setting. 
Will  our  readers  kindly  offer 
suggestions  ? 


Holt,  of  Warwickshire. — I 
notice  that  in  the  review  of  Mrs. 
Reynolds’s  Quaker  Wooing,  in  the 
Fourth  month  issue  of  The 
Journal,  it  is  stated  that  the 
real  name  of  the  family  was  Pol¬ 
lard,  not  Holte.  Itmay  be  merely 
an  accidental  coincidence,  but  very 
similar  circumstances  occurred 
with  the  Warwickshire  Holts. 

Sir  Robert  Holt  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament  as  a  royalist ;  he  died 
in  London,  3rd  October,  1679,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  by  his 
first  wife,  Sir  C.  Holt.  By  his 
second  wife,  he  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  of  whose  birth 
register  it  is  said  no  record  can  be 
found.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married,  in  1691/2,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hemings,  a  Friend,  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  The  fourth  son,  Edward,  in 
January,  1692,  married  at  Dudley 
meeting,  Mary  Hornblower,  of 
Halesowen.  He  was  a  coal  and 
iron  master  at  Brierley  Hill,  and 
was  buried  at  the  Friends’  grave¬ 
yard,  Stourbridge,  2  mo.  9,  1714, 
aged  about  fifty  years.  His  son, 
Edward,  who  lived  at  Cradley 
Manor  House,  married  E.  Cox,  of 
Lye  Wash,  6th  September,  1720. 

We  are  told  that,  bred  up  in  the 
tenets  of  Friends,  he  resolutely 
adhered  to  them  through  life,  and 
firmly  withstood  the  request  of  his 
cousin,  Sir  Lister,  to  conform  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  never 
had  his  children  baptised.  Sir 
Lister  obtained  possession  for  a 
short  time  of  one  of  the  younger 
daughters  whom  he  caused  to  be 
baptised  in  the  name  of  Sobieski  ! 
Ed.  Holt  died  3rd  mo.  26th,  1767, 
and  was  buried  in  Stourbridge 
Burial  Ground.  History  of  the 
Holtes  of  Aston,  Warwickshire,  by 
A.  Davidson. — C.  D.  Sturge. 
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Your  communication  has  greatly 
interested  me.  Although  the 
incident  to  which  Mr.  Sturge 
refers  was  quite  unknown  to  me, 
I  took  the  name  Holte  from  my 
husband’s  family  tree,  though  at 
a  considerably  earlier  date,  it 
being  there  recorded  that  William 
Acroide  (one  of  the  numerous 
ways  of  spelling  the  patronymic), 
of  Worsthorne,  married,  in  1600, 
one  Isabel  Holte. — A.  D. 
Reynolds. 


Andrew  Sowle  1  Drinters 

Tace  Sowle  Raylton  j  Prmterb* 
— The  following  interesting  note 
respecting  Andrew  Sowle  has  been 
supplied  by  Henry  R.  Plomer,  of 
London,  who  is  compiling  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  English  printers  and 
booksellers  from  1641  to  1667, 
which  the  Bibliographical  Society 
has  undertaken  to  publish  : — 

Extract  from  the  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Register  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers,  1605-1660,  under  date 
6th  July,  1646. 

“  Mrs.  Raworth — Andrew  Sowle, 
the  sonne  of  Francis  Sowle, 
of  the  parish  of  Saint  Sepulcres, 
London,  yeoman,  hath  put  him¬ 
self  an  apprentice  vnto  Ruth 
Raworth,  for  seaven  years  from 
this  day.  ijs  vjd.” 


A  newspaper  of  1735/6  has  this 
note  2 : — 

“  Mrs.  Tace  Sowle  Raylton, 
who  died  last  week  at  her  house  at 
Clapton,  was  not  a  Preacher  among 
the  Quakers  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  Papers,  but  she  has  printed 
Books  for  that  People  near  seventy 
years,  and  was  the  oldest  Printer 
in  London.” 

Preserved  in  D. 


Jamestown  Tercentennial 
Exposition. — Albert  Cook  Myers, 
M.L.,  has  been  appointed  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  History 
in  the  above  Exposition  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Virginia,  from  Fourth  to  Eleventh 
Months,  1907.  He  will  assist  in 
preparing  and  installing  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  history  exhibit  which 
will  illustrate  the  early  settlement 
and  development  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  the  influence  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  making  of  the 
South  and  West,  with  special 
reference  to  Virginia. 


“The  Quakers’  Graves.” — The 
Hundred  of  Wirral,  Cheshire,  by 
Sulley,  1889,  says  : — 

“  The  village  [Burton]  is  the 
prettiest  in  Wirral,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  rocky  slope,  with  a 
fine  wood  rising  above.  This 
wood  covers  what  was  the  village 
common,  and  in  it  are  two  recum¬ 
bent  tombstones,  bearing  date 
1663,  known  as  the  ‘  Quakers  ’ 
graves.’3  The  inscriptions  are 
completely  obliterated,  but  they 
appear  to  be  the  resting-places 
of  an  old  man  and  wife,  very  early 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  lived  quietly  and  undisturbed 
at  the  farmhouse  known  as  Dun- 
stan  Hall,  and — more  fortunate 
than  a  great  number  of  their 
brethren — died  and  were  peace¬ 
fully  buried  before  the  persecu¬ 
tion.” 

3  Picture  postcards,  illustrating 
the  graves,  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Walker,  Photographer,  Little 
Sutton.  The  graveyard  is  briefly 
referred  to  in  Quakeriana,  ii.  8. 
— Eds. 
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’Twixt  Mersey  and  Dee,  by 
Gamlin,  1897,  says  : — 

“  Midway  in  the  beaten  path 
can  be  seen  a  nameless  grave,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  two  Quakers  are 
buried — refused  Christian  burial 
though  within  sight  of  the  church.” 
— John  D.  Crosfield,  Liverpool. 


Painting  by  Benjamin  West. 
— During  West’s  lifetime,  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  his  birthplace  in  Spring- 
field,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  made  for  him  by 
Thomas  Sutly,  the  Philadelphia 
artist,  and  sent  to  England.  It 
was  stated  in  1872,  that  this 
painting  was  in  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Fine  Arts  in  London. 
Is  it  still  there  ? 


Where  is  the  original  painting 
of  West  and  family,  painted  by 
himself,  and  published  as  an  en¬ 
graving  by  John  Boydell,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1779  ?  The  original  paint¬ 
ing  of  Penn’s  Treaty  with  the 
Indians,  engraved  for  Boydell  in 
1775,  is  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia.  —  Albert  Cook 
Myers,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Location  of  Pedigrees. — It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  convenient  if  those  members  of 
the  Society  who  have  in  their 
possession  pedigrees  or  particu¬ 
lars  of  various  Quaker  families 
would  give  you  short  particulars, 
so  that  you  would  know  to  whom 
to  refer  Friends  who  were  seeking 
information  with  regard  to  such 
families. — Walter  Barrow. 


King,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
— J  ohn  W.  Steel,  in  his  Early 
Friends  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead, 


writes,  “  The  Kings  were  a  local 
and  numerous  Quaker  family. 
The  birth  of  James  King  is  re¬ 
corded  in  1668,  and,  down  to  1790, 
there  were  eighty-three  Kings 
born  in  Newcastle  Meeting,  some 
of  the  parents  being  weavers, 
glass-makers,  mariners,  coopers, 
and  agents.” 


The  Will  of  Isaac  Ingram. — 
Vpon  the  Twenty-Sixth  day  of 
the  Seaventh  Month  1682  I 
Isaac  Ingram  late  of  Garton  late 
of  Surry  yeoman  being  weake  of 
body  yet  of  pfect  minde  &  memory 
doe  make  &  ordaine  this  my  last 
Will  &  Testament  on  board  the 
Welcome  Robt  Greenway  Mr 
bound  for  Pennsil vania  (Vizt) 
Item  I  give  unto  my  Sister 
Miriam  Short  lately  deceased  her 
three  Children  Adam  Miriam  & 
Anne  Short  all  that  Thirty  pounds 
lying  in  Ambrose  Riggs  hands 
living  at  Garton  in  the  County 
of  Surrey  to  be  equally  divided 
betweene  them  (vizt)  Tenn  pounds 
apiece  Further  it  is  my  will  & 
minde  that  my  Sisters  Children 
aforesaid  have  all  the  goods  on 
board  the  Welcome  equally  divided 
between  them 

It  I  give  &  bequeath  to  Jane 
Batchelor  jfive  pounds 

It  I  give  &  bequeath  to  Tho  : 
jf  it  z  water  jfive  pounds 

I  give  &  bequeath  to  David 
Ogden  Two  pounds 

I  give  &  bequeath  to  John 
Songhurst  tenn  pounds 

I  give  &  bequeath  to  Thomas 
Wynne  jfive  pounds 

I  give  &  bequeath  all  the  re- 
maindr  of  my  mony  every  where 
to  the  poore  of  our  jfriends  called 
Quakers 
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It  I  doe  Constitute  &  appoint 
John  Songhurst  &  Tho  :  Wynne 
to  be  my  sole  Executors  of  this 
my  last  will  &  Testament  In 
witnesse  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
putt  my  hand  &  Seale  the  day  & 
yeare  above  written 
The  marke  of  Isaac  1. 1.  Ingram 
(Seal) 

Signed  Sealed  &  delivered  in 
the  presence  of  us 

(No  signers) 


Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsilvania  : 

This  day  was  brought  before 
me,  Christopher  Taylor,  Regist’r 
Gen’r’ll  of  the  said  Province,  the 
will  above  written  by  John  Song¬ 
hurst  &  Tho  :  Wynne,  Joint 
Exec’rs  therein  menconed  &  was 
proved  &  attested  by  the  Testi¬ 
mony  of  Richard  Ingelo  &  Geo  : 
Thomson  &  approved  by  me 
und’r  my  hand  &  the  Seale  of  my 
office. 

Christopher  Taylor,  Regist’r 
general. 


No  date  of  probate  is  shown  by 
the  record,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  testator  died  at  sea.  At  a 
court  held  at  Chester,  14th  of  12th 
Month,  1682,  Lawrence  Carolus, 
the  Swedish  priest,  was  brought 
by  a  warrant  to  answer  for  marry¬ 
ing  George  Thomson  and  one 
Merriam  Short,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  Province.  She  had, 
doubtless,  been  a  fellow  passenger 
with  William  Penn  and  Dr  Thomas 
Wynne,  as  well  as  with  her  uncle 
and  her  future  husband.  Her 
sister  Ann  was  married  in  1687 
to  Joel  Baily,  ancestor  of  Joshua 
L.  Baily,  of  Philadelphia. — 
Gilbert  Cope,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Sir  A.  Conan  Dovle  on 
Quakerism. — The  Daily  Express 
(London)  has  been  running  a 
series  of  articles  on  “  Misled 
Sects.”  In  the  issue  of  7th  of 
August  appears  a  letter  from 
Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  in  which  he 
writes,  “  I  only  know  four  cults 
— the  original  Buddhists,  the 
Quakers,  the  Unitarians  and  the 
Agnostics — who  can,  I  think, 
say  that  they  have  no  blood  on 
their  hands.”  A  similar  senti¬ 
ment  is  expressed  by  Anne  Ogden 
Boyce  in  her  Records  of  a  Quaker 
Family,  1889  :  “  Alone  of  all  the 
sects  which  had  their  birth  in  the 
stormy  seventeenth  century,  it  can 
be  said  of  Quakerism  that  her 
hands  are  clean  from  the  guilt  of 
persecution,  and  that  upon  her 
sober  garments  there  is  no  stain  of 
blood,”  p.  245. -J.  Pim  Strangman, 
9,  Clydesdale  Road,  London,  W. 


Isaac  Payne’s  School  at 
Epping,  1812. — Picture  postcards 
with  a  view  of  the  house  in  which 
this  noted  school  was  held  may  be 
obtained  from  Davis,  Limited, 
Epping,  Essex. 


Patience  Wright  of  N.  J. — 
The  Wesley  Historical  Society 
Proceedings,  v.  223,  states,  on  the 
authority  of  the  D.N.B.,  that  the 
above-named  was  the  “  Mrs. 
Wright  who  came  to  England  in 
1772,  and  attained  to  such  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  modeller  in  wax,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  acted  with 
great  dexterity  in  conveying 
treasonable  intelligence  to  the 
Americans  during  the  war.”  Is 
anything  known  of  her  Quaker 
ancestry  ? 


Our  QEHBCtogtrapl^re. 


I.— JOHN  WHITING,  1656-1722. 

For  a  record  of  its  literature  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  indebted  mainly  to  three  bibliographers,  John  Whiting, 
Morris  Birkbeck,  and  Joseph  Smith.  Morris  Birkbeck 
built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  John  Whiting,  and 
Joseph  Smith,  profiting  by  the  labours  of  both,  produced 
with  extraordinary  pains  and  perseverance  the  famous 
Catalogue  which  has  thrown  the  work  of  his  predecessors 
into  the  background. 

The  Editors  of  The  Journal  propose  to  issue  articles 
upon  each  of  these  bibliographers  and  their  work,  in  due 
succession. 

For  information  respecting  the  life  of  John  Whiting 
we  turn  chiefly  to  Persecution  Expos’d  in  some  Memoirs 
relating  to  the  Sufferings  of  John  Whiting,  And  many 
others  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  For  Conscience  sake, 
in  the  West  of  England,  etc.,  1715. 

He  was  born,  in  1656,  at  Nailsea,  a  village  some  seven 
miles  from  Bristol  as  one  follows  the  Great  Western 
Railway  towards  Bridgwater  and  Exeter,  and  four 
miles  from  Wrington,  the  birthplace  of  John  Locke  and 
the  home  of  Hannah  More. 

His  father,  John  Whiting,  and  his  grandfather  were 
“reputable  Yeomen,”  and  “of good  Report  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,”  who  succeeded  to  a  “Competent  Estate”  on  which 
their  “  Ancestors  had  lived  for  many  Generations.”  His 
mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Evans,  “  a  Man  of 
good  Repute  also  in  the  same  Parish  ”  of  Nailsea.  The 
parents  “  were  both  Convinced  of  the  blessed  Truth  ” 
as  preached  by  John  Audland  and  John  Camm  in  their 
campaign  in  Somersetshire,  and  were  amongst  the  first  to 
open  their  house  for  religious  meetings  in  1654.  So,  in  a 
homestead,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  the 
tops  of  which  overlook  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  John 
Whiting  was  born,  in  the  stirring  days  of  Oliver’s 
Protectorate,  and  was  doubtless  literally  cradled  and 
rocked  to  sleep  in  conventicles,  the  like  of  which,  a  few 
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years  later,  cost  the  pious  men  and  women  that  frequented 
them  fines  and  imprisonment.  From  his  earliest  years 
the  names  of  “  the  first  Publishers  of  Truth,”  to  quote  his 
own  words,  were  familiar  to  him,  even  if  he  could  not  recall 
their  individuality.  His  father  died  in  1658,  “  an  honest, 
upright  Man,”  who  “left  a  good  Savour  behind  him.” 
His  mother  continued  the  meetings  in  the  house,  until 
with  some  200  others,  she  was  committed  to  Ivelchester 
(Ilchester),  leaving  her  four  year  old  son,  during  the  win* 
ter,  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather.  On  regaining  her  liberty 
in  the  Spring  she  returned,  and  subsequently  married 
a  Nailsea  Friend  named  Moses  Bryant.  In  1666,  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  John  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
stepfather,  by  the  death  of  “  a  Tender  Mother  and 
an  Honest,  Charitable  Woman,  much  beloved  and  la¬ 
mented.”  Though  heir  to  his  father’s  estate,  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  let  his  step-father,  whom,  by  the  way,  he  calls  his 
father-in-law,  continue  to  live  upon  it  and  bring  up  his 
step-brothers. 

The  religious  fervour  by  which  John  Whiting  was 
surrounded  made  an  early  impression  upon  him,  but  not 
without  withdrawing  him  from  the  sports  and  pastimes 
which,  in  our  time  at  least,  appear  a  necessary  part  of  a 
boy’s  education. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  after  play  with  other 
boys,  when  he  came  home  at  night  he  underwent  much 
self  condemnation  for  his  vanity,  and  made  “a Covenant 
with  the  Lord  ”  to  give  up  his  vain  pastimes,  and,  as  he 
grew  in  years,  the  witness  of  God  within  prevailed  more 
and  more.  Thus  early  he  learnt  to  practise  that  self- 
control  and  watchfulness  that  made  heroes  of  many  of  the 
pioneers  of  Quakerism.  What  he  learned  of  book  lore  at 
school  we  cannot  now  ascertain,  but  not  being  with  a 
Friend,  he  was  taught  to  take  off  his  hat  to  men,  which  he 
soon  felt  to  be  wrong.  He  was  consequently  sent  to 
another,  who  allowed  him  more  liberty  and  under  whom, 
he  says,  he  “  profited  most  every  way.”  The  “  plain 
language”  seems  to  have  cost  him  still  more,  but  he 
took  up  his  cross  in  this  respect  also  and  “  had  Peace 
therein.” 

Whatever  he  learned  or  did  not  learn  he  acquired 
the  habit  of  setting  out  his  facts  in  an  orderly  manner 
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and  expressing  himself  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  correct  style.1 
A  kindly,  charitable  man,  too,  he  became,  who,  though 
enduring  much  persecution,  was  able  to  say  that  he  never 
rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  his  persecutors,  or  desired  that  the 
evil  day  should  come  upon  them. 

After  the  decease  of  his  stepfather,  in  1672,  he  lived 
with  an  eminent  Friend,  at  Portishead,  and  whilst  there,, 
came  under  the  influence  of  George  Coale,2  and  Charles 
Marshall,3  who  were  as  “Fathers  in  the  Truth”  to  him. 
In  1675  he  returned  to  his  ancestral  home,  living  for  a 
time  with  his  sister,  Mary,  who  had  already  commenced 
her  ministry.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  both 
were  engaged  in  preaching  journeys,  during  which  she 
finished  her  course  in  the  county  of  Durham,  he  being 
with  her  a  short  time  before  her  death.  Amongst  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  Quaker  literature  was  the  memoir  of  his 
sister,  entitled  Early  Piety  exemplified  in  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Mary  Whiting. 

Returning  to  Nailsea  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
he  commenced  farming  his  estate.  This  in  the  following 
year  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Parish  Priest, 
owing  to  his  conscientious  objections  to  pay  tithe.  In 
his  Memoirs  he  quotes  the  Latin  indictment  or  “  Libel  ”  in 
extenso,  and  proceeds  to  give  side  by  side  with  a  translation 
of  it,  a  series  of  pithy  comments  that  afford  some  amusing 
reading.  After  two  years,  during  which  he  engaged  in 
further  itinerant  preaching,  and  also  discharged  the 
duties  of  parish  overseer,  he  was  arrested  in  his  home, 
which  he  never  again  inhabited,  and  was,  with  thirty-two 
other  Friends,  imprisoned  in  Ivelchester  gaol,  as  his 
mother  had  been  before  him.  Here,  taking  fever,  his. 
life  was  for  a  time  in  danger,  and  he  suffered  much  hard¬ 
ship. 

In  1680  he  was  removed  to  the  Friery,  a  great  house 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  where  were  many  Friends. 
This  was  an  agreeable  change,  for,  he  says,  “  a  very  fine 
comfortable  time  we  had  together.”  They  were  allowed. 

T  This  power  of  orderly  arrangement  is  evident  in  many  of  J.W.’s 
works  and  in  his  carefully  prepared  indexes.  See  F.P.T.  aoon,  202,  etc. 

2  George  Coale  was  a  brother  of  Josiah  Coale,  of  Gloucestershire, 
(for  whom,  see  F.P.T.  2i8n). 

3  Charles  Marshall  was  also  a  West  Country  Friend  until  late  in 
life  when  he  removed  to  London. 
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to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  great  hall,  and  “  brave 
meetings  ”  they  were,  attended  often  by  “  publick  Friends’' 
[travelling  Ministers]  who  happened  to  pass  that  way. 
Though  a  prisoner,  John  Whiting  “  had  the  Liberty  of 
the  Town,”  with  time  for  reading  and  meditation.  Like 
many  another  imprisoned  for  conscience  sake,  he,  too,  had 
his  times  of  uplifting,  and  records  how,  once,  as  he  walked 
in  the  fields,  the  “  divine  Presence  so  over-shadowed  ” 
him,  that  he  was  able  to  say,  “  I  was  as  if  I  had  been  al¬ 
most  taken  out  of  my  self.”  The  four  acres  of  walled 
orchard  attached  to  the  Friery,  too,  afforded  him  many 
a  “  comfortable  Season  of  Retirement.”  Even  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  such  alleviations 
of  the  miseries  of  the  seventeenth  century  prison  life,  as 
were,  at  times,  accorded  at  Ivelchester.  From  the  Friery- 
Gate  the  prisoners,  with  their  hats  on,  watched  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  pass  through  the  town,  attended  by  thou¬ 
sands  on  horseback.  The  Duke  stopped,  and  took  off  his 
hat  to  the  hatted  Friends,  and  seems  to  have  impressed 
them  with  his  affability. 

From  Ivelchester,  John  Whiting  wrote  a  long,  argu¬ 
mentative  letter  on  the  subject  of  tithes  to  the  “  Priest 
of  Wraxall  and  Naylsey,”  and  others  “  of  his  Fraternity.” 
It  was  delivered  to  the  priest’s  son  for  the  hands  of  his 
father  at  Naylsey  “  Steeple-House,”  where  it  was  read  by 
an  eminent  man  of  the  Parish,  who  was  soon  after 
Convinced  of  the  Truth.”  The  priest  did  not  take  up 
the  challenge,  but  called  the  writer  a  rogue,  and  as  an 
excuse  for  not  replying  said  that  his  letter  was  not  worth 
answering. 

The  confidence  often  placed  by  their  gaolers  in 
Quaker  prisoners  is  evidenced  by  the  liberty  John  Whiting 
had  to  spend  a  night  out  at  a  Friend’s  house,  and  also  to 
attend  “  the  burial  of  an  honest  young  man  at  Street,” 
which  is  several  miles  distant  from  Ilchester  ;  apparently, 
too,  he  and  some  others  usually  lodged  in  the  town. 
Under  a  new  gaoler,  Giles  Bale,  however,  came  a  new 
regime  and  he  had  once  more  a  taste  of  life  in  the  common 
gaol,  which  was  a  great  trial  after  his  experience  of  the 
“  pleasant  prison,”  to  which  happily  he  was  soon  allowed 
to  return,  through  the  kind  intercession  of  a  relation  of 
the  gaoler.  He  now  occupied  himself  with  his  account  of 
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his  pious  sister,  Mary,  and  then  commenced  his  own 
Memoirs.  His  house  becoming  vacant,  he  gave  it  up, 
with  all  that  it  contained,  for  the  use  of  Friends,  in 
-case  threatened  spoliation  should  fall  upon  them. 

Later  on,  we  find  John  Whiting  straying  further 
afield,  “  having  a  little  liberty  (at  least  by  connivance),” 
whatever  that  may  mean.  He  ventured  as  far  as  his 
house  at  Nailsea,  to  see  how  things  were  going  on,  and 
then,  after  attending  an  open  air  meeting  at  Portishead, 
he  rode  on  to  Bristol,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of 
his  former  guardian,  who  was  apprehensive  for  his  safety. 
At  Bristol,  whom  should  he  see  but  his  gaoler  standing 
in  a  shop  door !  Both  were  equally  surprised,  but  the 
gaoler  spoke  pleasantly,  asked  him  whither  he  was  going, 
how  long  he  intended  to  stay,  and  when  he  would  return. 
Being  satisfied  with  his  answer,  he  bid  him  “  make  haste 
Home,”  and  turned  away.  As  already  indicated,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  not  always  so  civil  to  his  prisoners.  In  the 
latter  end  of  G.  Bale’s  time,  John  Whiting  had  liberty  to 
take  a  room  at  a  Friend’s  house,  to  which  a  “  fine  garden  ” 
was  attached,  but  soon  after,  a  new  keeper  put  him  once 
more  in  close  confinement,  as  also  his  friend,  Sarah  Hurd, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hurd,  of  Somerton,  a  fellow  prisoner, 
whose  affections  he  had  gained  earlier  on  in  his  imprison¬ 
ment.  She  was  dangerously  ill  at  the  time,  but  she  was 
thrust  into  an  insanitary  place  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  the  gaoler  swearing  that  they  should  never  see  one 
another  again  in  his  time.  Happily  he  did  not  carry  out 
"his  threat,  but  relaxed  when  his  wrath  was  over. 

In  1684  John  Whiting  was  again  allowed  some  liberty, 
and  rode  with  Sarah  Hurd  and  her  brother  and  sister  to 
Bristol,  apparently  to  buy  goods  at  the  fair — to  his  house 
at  Nailsea,  and  back  again  to  Ilchester.  Whilst  away 
later  on  in  the  same  year,  he  was  summoned  to  Taunton 
Assizes  and  took  the  journey  on  foot,  as  he  had  then  no 
horse  at  command.  Fourteen  Friends  were  discharged, 
Tut  he  was  sent  back  to  gaol. 

As  time  went  on,  and  it  appeared  likely  that  a  further 
discharge  of  prisoners  was  at  hand,  still  more  liberty  was 
accorded,  and  he  was  about  a  good  deal  during  the  ex¬ 
citing  days  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion.  He  was  exposed,  at 
times,  to  no  little  danger,  so  much  so,  that  he  deemed 
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Ilchester  the  safest  place,  as  things  were,  and  voluntarily 
went  back  to  prison,  where,  however,  he  was  put  in  irons 
with  some  of  Monmouth’s  men,  and  kept  in  irons  for  more 
than  five  weeks.  About  this  time,  in  doggerel  verse,  which 
ill  compares  with  his  picturesque  prose,  he  wrote  Some 
Prison  Meditations ,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  secure 
from  oblivion.  His  Memoirs  give  vivid  accounts  of  the 
stirring  times  and  terrible  scenes,  enacted  under  Judge 
Jeffreys,  as  well  as  biographical  sketches  of  Friends  of 
note  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Several  pages 
have  to  be  passed  over  at  a  time  in  the  search  for  the 
autobiographical  touches  required  to  put  together  a  con¬ 
nected  account  of  his  own  life. 

On  the  proclamation  of  a  General  Pardon  by  James  II. 
John  Whiting  and  his  fellow  prisoners  presented  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  case  to  the  Justices  holding  Assizes  at  Wells,, 
and  received  their  discharge,  the  term  of  John  Whiting’s 
imprisonment  having  been  extended  to  six  years  and  nine- 
months. 

Soon  after  his  release  in  1686,  John  Whiting; 
married  Sarah  Hurd,  and  they  lived  at  Long  Sutton, 
where,  he  says,  “  she  kept  on  her  Trade  some  time.”  In 
1687,  going  with  his  wife  to  Bristol  Fair  again,  they  fell 
in  with  William  Penn,  who,  with  others,  held  many 
mighty  meetings  there.  The  following  year  they  moved 
from  Long  Sutton  to  Wrington,  when  “  considerable 
trade  ”  fell  into  John  Whiting’s  hands,  though  he  does 
not  tell  us  what  sort  of  trade  he  was  engaged  in  beyond 
mentioning  that  he  had  a  shop. 

In  1691  he  and  his  wife  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  London,  “  and  a  brave  time  we  had  together,”  he 
quaintly  remarks.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  the  metropolis 
since  he  was  there  with  his  sister  in  1675. 

In  1694-5  J ohn  Whiting  was  brought  again  into  close 
contact  with  William  Penn,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to- 
Somersetshire,  lodged  at  his  house  at  Wrington,  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  They  held  a  great  meeting  at  Wells, 
William  Penn  addressing  some  2,000  or  3,000  persons, 
in  the  Market  Place,  from  the  balcony  of  an  inn.  Officers 
were  sent  to  break  up  the  meeting,  and  eventually  William 
Penn  was  haled  before  the  Mayor.  John  Whiting,  on 
this  occasion,  appears  to  have  got  the  best  of  the  Mayor 
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and  his  colleagues,  and  William  Penn  was  dismissed. 
Eventually  a  house  was  hired  for  a  meeting  at  Wells,  the 
Bishop  being  on  very  friendly  terms  with  John  Whiting, 
and  many  came  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  that  had 
been  previously  raised. 

John  Whiting’s  Memoirs  close  with  Wells  where,  he 
says,  he  began  and  ended  with  a  prosecution,  and  with  a 
Bishop  too,  in  each  case.  He  decided  to  conclude  his  recital 
for  the  present,  “  and  drop  Anchor  at  Wrington,  in 
Somersetshire,  1696.” 

There  appears  very  scant  material  wherewith  to 
bridge  over  the  period  from  1696  until  John  Whiting’s 
death  in  1722.  It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  he  came  to 
London  to  reside.4  In  1700  he  was  present  at  the  Morning 
Meeting  when  one  of  his  manuscripts  was  read,  and  during 
the  same  year  was  nominated  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
with  others  to  peruse  George  Bishop’s  book  of  sufferings 
of  Friends  in  New  England,  for  a  reprint,  which  actually 
appeared  in  two  Parts,  in  1703,  as  New  England  Judged 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  with  addenda  by  John 
Whiting  himself.5 

In  1706  he  was  active  in  looking  after  Friends  in  the 
Fleet  prison. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1707  appointed  him,  with 
others,  to  get  an  account  and  catalogue  of  ancient  Friends’ 
books  then  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Raylton,  the  book¬ 
seller,  and  to  inspect  and  treat  for  them,  reporting  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings ,  which  had  power  to  purchase  and 
distribute  the  books  if  thought  fit.  The  precise  connection 
between  this  appointment  and  his  subsequent  work  is 
not  at  present  ascertainable,  but  in  the  following  year 
he  brought  in  to  the  Morning  Meeting  a  catalogue,  and 
that  Meeting  proposed  that  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
should  print  500  copies,  “or  what  number  they  judged 
it  convenient  to  order.”  The  proposal  was  adopted, 
and  report  made  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1708.  The 
printing  and  distribution  was  to  be  carried  out  by  Raylton6 

4 1  find  by  reference  to  the  minutes  of  North  Division  of  Somerset  M.M. 
recently  deposited  in  D.,  that  John  Whiting  removed  to  London  in  1699. 

5  The  two  parts  had  been  first  separately  published  in  1661  and  1667 
respectively. 

6  The  name  of  J.  Sowle,  presumably  Jane  Sowle,  his  mother-in-law, 
appears  as  that  of  the  printer. 
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who  was  instructed  to  send  two  copies  to  each  Monthly- 
Meeting  in  England  and  Wales,  bound  in  sheep’s  leather, 
the  remainder  of  the  editions  being  delivered  in  sheets 
to  the  Recording  Clerk,  Benjamin  Bealing.  The  Yearly- 
Meeting  of  1709  instructed  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to 
send  it  “  to  all  other  nations  and  provinces  as  they  see 
meet.”  Copies  in  calves’  leather  were  accordingly  sent  to> 
New  York,  Long  Island,  East  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Jersey,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Frederickstat  and 
elsewhere.  The  full  title  was  A  Catalogue  of  Friends * 
Books  ;  Written  by  many  of  the  People ,  Called  Quakers , 
From  the  Beginning  or  First  Appearance  of  the  said  People , 
Collected  for  a  General  Service,7  By  J.  W.  On  the  title 
page  he  added  the  significant  passage,  “  Go,  write  it  before 
them  in  a  Table,  and  note  it  in  a  Book,  that  it  may  be 
for  the  time  to  Come.”  Isa.  xxx.  8. 

The  Catalogue  occupies,  with  Supplement,  238  pages, 
and  the  books  are  catalogued  with  abbreviated  titles  under 
the  author’s  names,  alphabetically,  with  date  of  issue, 
size,  whether  broadside,  folio,  octavo,  etc.,  and  number 
of  sheets.  Interspersed  are  a  few  biographical  notes, 
such  as  place  of  birth  or  residence,  date  and  place  of  death. 
This  arrangement  has,  in  the  main,  been  followed  by- 
Joseph  Smith,  but  with  considerable  amplification.  In 
the  entry  respecting  his  own  works  J  ohn  Whiting  describes 
himself  as  “  of  Naylsey,  after  of  Wrington  in  Somersetshire, 
now  of  London.”  He  mentions  eight  books  or  pamphlets 
of  his  own  writing — J  oseph  Smith  gives  twenty-one  items 
under  his  name.8 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  English  catalogue  is  a  list 
of  books  in  High  and  Low  Dutch,  covering  twelve  pages. 
This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  “  books 
wanting  ”  to  be  purchased  by  Thomas  Raylton  towards 
“  Compleating  of  this  Collection.”  The  inference  is  that 


7  How  far  the  words,  “  Collected  for  a  General  Service,”  imply  the 
entire  approval  of  the  Society  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
is  not  known.  This  approval  is  assumed  by  the  writer  of  an  adverse 
pamphlet,  issued  during  the  Gibson  controversy.  See  Saul’s  Errand  to 
Damascus,  etc.,  1728,  p.  33. 

8  Among  these  is  A  Memorial  concerning  Sarah  Scott,  who  was 
his  niece ;  and  Testimonies  concerning  Charles  Marshall,  Elizabeth 
Stirredge,  John  Banks,  and  John  Gratton. 
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the  “  Collection  ”  is  that  which  we  now  call  the  Reference 
Library  (D.),  on  which  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
had  already  bestowed  much  care.  The  Supplement 
contains  a  list  of  “  some  Books  omitted  and  some  added. ’* 

Amongst  the  copies  of  the  Catalogue  in  D.  is  one  that 
belonged  to  Francis  Bugg,  containing  notes  and  memor¬ 
anda  in  his  own  handwriting.  He  gave  it  to  his  grandson, 
John  Phillips,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1723, 
and  it  was  presented  to  Morris  Birkbeck  by  Thomas 
Bland,  of  Norwich,  in  1794.  Another  copy  that  belonged 
to  Morris  Birkbeck  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  upon 
him  and  his  work. 

Oldys,  speaking  of  catalogue  making,  writes  as  follows  : 
“  Honest  John  Whiting  has  surely  in  this  work  quite  borne 
away  the  garland,  and  left  it  a  choice  legacy  to  painful 
librarians,  and  as  a  looking-glass  even  to  learned  aca¬ 
demies.” 

In  later  times  similar  praise  from  a  high  authority 
was  accorded  Joseph  Smith’s  work. 

John  Whiting  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  of  a  fever  and  inward  wasting,  12th  of  Ninth 
Month,  1722,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  On  the  16th  the 
body  was  taken  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Meeting  House, 
and  from  thence  to  Long  Acre  Burial  Ground.  In  the 
Minute  Book  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  under  the  latter 
date,  occurs  the  following  entry  :  “  No  Meeting  for  Suffer¬ 
ings  on  account  of  the  burial  of  our  much-valued  and 
truly  serviceable  ancient  friend,  John  Whiting.” 

Long  Acre  Burial  Ground  was  held  on  lease  from 
1675  to  1757,  when  on  the  expiry  of  the  second  lease,  the 
land  passed  into  other  hands,  and  in  1869  William  Beck 
described  it  as  covered  with  “  a  dense  mass  of  buildings,” 
so  that  the  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  ignorant 
of  its  existence.  The  Weekly  Times  and  Echo  of  5th  of 
Sixth  Month,  1892,  contained  an  account  of  “  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  discovery  of  human  remains,”  owing  to  some 
excavations  made  for  construction  of  new  premises  in 
Long  Acre  ;  various  conjectures  were  made  respecting 
the  deposition  of  these  bones,  but  no  evidence  respecting 
them  was  forthcoming,  whilst  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  on  the  spot  showed  that  no  interment  could 
have  taken  place  for  nearly  150  years. 
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The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Joseph  Smith  came 
into  the  Friends’  Central  Offices,  12,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
with  a  copy  of  the  newspaper,  and  with  some  excitement 
exclaimed,  “  That  is  our  old  burial  ground  at  Long  Acre — 
John  Whiting  was  buried  there.”  The  Surveyor  for  the 
district  was  communicated  with,  and  very  kindly  gave 
his  assistance  and  sanction  for  the  removal  of  the  bones. 
By  subsequent  order  of  the  Six  Weeks  Meeting  (the 
finance  committee  of  London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly 
Meeting)  some  510  skulls  and  portions  of  other  bones 
were  removed  and  re-interred  in  the  Friends’  Burial 
Ground,  Isleworth,  and  over  them  was  placed  a  stone, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  giving  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
interment.9 

Isaac  Sharp. 


M  (Tten?  Q^ooft  on  <Beor<*e  Jo*. 


Selected  events  on  the  life  of  George  Fox  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  much  freshness  by  Ernest  E.  Taylor  in  his 
Cameos  from  the  Life  of  George  Fox  (Headley,  small  8vo, 
pp.  1 1 9).  The  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  articles  which 
appeared  last  year  in  The  Friend  (Lond.),  with  consider¬ 
able  additions.  The  illustrations  represent  George  Fox, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  James  Nayler,  Preston  Patrick  Meeting¬ 
house,  Scarborough  Castle,  Swarthmore  Hall,  and  a  page 
of  the  MSS.  Journal  of  George  Fox.  The  index  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  D. 

9  See  The  Friend  (Lond.),  vol.  32  (1892),  p.  590. 
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In  the  possession  of  Alexander  Peckover,  of  Wisbech, 
are  nine  letters  written  by  Edmund  Peckover  in  connection 
with  his  visit  to  America  in  1742-43,  to  his  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  Joseph  and  Anne  Peckover,  of  Fakenham, 
Norfolk. 

Some  extracts  from  these  letters  are  here  printed. 
These  give  a  touching  insight  into  the  inner  feelings  of  a 
travelling  Minister,  not  often  revealed  in  printed  J  ournals — 
a  tender  love  to  family  and  friends,  a  longing  for  news 
from  the  home-land,  and  a  happy  prospect  of  return  when 
the  right  time  should  come. 

Many  of  the  Friends  referred  to  are  mentioned  in 
Albert  Cook  Myers’s  Hannah  Logan's  Courtship . 

I. 

London,  8th  of  5mo,  1742. 

We  are  to  go  on  board  on  7th  day  morning  to  Graves 
end,  the  ships  name,  The  Frances ,  Judson  Coolidge, 
Commander.  Friends  have  provided  very  plentifully 
for  us  all.  There  are  very  good  accommodations  ;  the 
vessel  is  about  200  Tons.  I  sold  my  horse  to  a  Fd.  at 
Hartford  for  5  Guineas. 

II. 

Jfrom  the  Downs,  11th  of  5mo,  1742. 

We  are  just  come  to  anchor  here,  10th  hour  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Several  men  of  War  were  ordered  out  to  Scour  the 
Channell  from  Privateers.  My  dear  companions,  M.  L.1 

1  Michael  Lightfoot  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1683.  In  1712,  with  wife 
and  family,  he  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  resident  at  New  Garden, 
Chester  county,  until  1743,  in  which  year  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He 
travelled  extensively  as  a  preacher,  including  a  visit  to  Ireland  and 
England  in  1740-42.  For  eleven  years  he  filled  the  post  of  treasurer  to 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  His  death  took  place,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  1754.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Lightfoot,  of  Cambridgeshire,  later 
of  Ireland,  and  lastly  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  M.  Lightfoot,  see  The  Journal  i.  95n;  The  Friend  (Phila.), 
vol.  31  (1858),  pp.  148, 156  ;  Bowden’s  Hist.,  ii.  387;  Woolman’s  Journal ; 
Coll.  Mem.  Penna.  For  Thomas  Lightfoot,  see  The  Friend  (Phila.), 
vol.  29  (1855),  pp.  28,  36,  45,  53,  60  ;  Bowden’s  Hist.  ii.  260. 
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and  J.  H.,2  hold  yet  bravely  from  sickness.  I  forgot, 
in  my  list  of  Debts,  to  mention  4I1  od  money  due  to 
Robt  Carrick,  of  Newcastle,  for  2  Casks  of  Raisins  Haggit 
bought  of  him.  I  hope  thou  wilt  please  to  write  to  Poor 
Haggit,  for  whom  my  heart  almost  bleeds.3  Please  to  let 
my  daughter  know  the  contents  hereof. 

III. 

Dangeyness,  25  5mo,  1742. 

We  have  hitherto  had  but  very  indifferent  settings 
of,  having  been  several  times  of  in  the  Channell,  but  could 
not  Get  forward  for  Contrary  winds.  We  are  in  company 
of  Near  40  Sail  of  ships,  which  are  forced  to  Anchor  as 
well  as  we.  If  Newgate  had  been  Searched  for  a  heathen¬ 
ish,  Swearing  Company,  I  think  it  could  not  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  Worse  Sett  than  we  have  got.  We  have  12  men, 
besides  2  passengers,  &  our  Selves.  Pray  let  me  have 
the  Benefitt  of  your  Prayers.  It  is  now  a  time  of  great 
Probation  to  us,  being  thus  destitute  of  our  beloved 
Fds  company,  &  yet  cannot  Get  hardly  any  way  forward. 
Tis  now  2  Weeks,  &  have  got  but  30  miles.  It  is  Counted 
a  very  good  passage  if  it  can  be  made  in  5  or  6  Weeks 
time  from  the  Lands  End.  Pray,  dear  Sister,  mention 
if  [thou]  hears  anything  from  my  Poor  Prodigall. 

IV. 

Philadelphia,  25  7mo,  1742. 

1  wrote  to  you  the  day  after  we  Landed,  which  was 
at  New  York,  15  Jnstant,  after  a  Passage  of  9  Wks  and  5 

2  John  Haslam  was  of  Handsworth  Woodhouse,  Yorkshire.  At 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  received  the  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
travelled  in  various  countries.  His  death  took  place  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  at  his  home,  in  1773. 

See  The  Journal,  i.  95,  n,  96,  102,  107  ;  Piety  Promoted. 

3  Haggitt  Peckover  was  the  eldest  child  of  Edmund  Peckover,  and 
was  born  in  1718.  In  1747,  Jonathan  Belcher,  the  newly-appointed 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  “at  the  request  of  some  JTds  in  London,  brought 
over  Edmund  Peckovers  son,  who,  for  his  father’s  sake,  he  says,  he  will 
prefer  on  his  reformation,’’  but  in  1748,  the  still  wayward  youth  had  to 
leave  the  Governor’s  service  “  for  some  misdemeanor.”  Later  particu¬ 
lars  of  Haggitt  are  not  forthcoming,  except  the  fact  that  he  lived  at 
Yarmouth,  Eng. 

See  Hannah  Logan's  Courtship,  pp.  28n,  123,  in  addition  to  references 
in  the  Index  to  this  book. 
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days  from  London,  and  6  Wks  &  5  days  from  Land  to 
Land.  Tis  a  long  time  to  look  towards  my  Coming  back, 
but  I  am  well  Content,  &  know  I  am  in  the  Way  of  my 
Duty  to  my  Great  &  Good  Master.  Dear  Hearts,  let  me 
hear  of  my  Poor  Haggitt  ;  J  cant  mention  him  wth 
out  Tears  ;  nor  dare  I  ask  too  much  of  you,  who  are  such 
Good  Parents  to  your  own  &  mine.  Pray,  write  me  Long 
Letters.  Oh  !  how  do  J  long  to  hear  from  you. 

V. 

Virginia,  5th  gmo,  1742. 

I  have  been  altogether  Imployed  in  my  Journey  of 
visiting  the  Churches,  and  am  now  about  500  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  &  expect  next  week  to  be  in  Carolina,  the 
furthest  part  of  my  Journey  upon  the  Continent  South¬ 
ward.  I  have  been  at  Abundance  of  Places  in  this  Wil¬ 
derness  Country,  where  there  is  scarce  5  houses  together 
in  a  100  miles  riding,  and  have  been  at  some  places,  which 
I  cannot  possibly  describe,  or  you  conceive,  being  so 
different  for  building,  scituation,  and  manner  of  way  of 
Living  to  what  is  in  Old  England.  I  am  blessed  with  a 
very  good  State  of  health,  can  Eat  Indian  Cornbread  very 
well.  I  drink  nothing  but  water,  &  In  many  places  no 
other  Liquor  to  be  had.  They  have  no  such  thing  as  Malt 
drink,  nor  do  I  either  Covet  or  want  it.  Please  to  mention 
what  you  think  requisite  about  all  my  Poor  Children  & 
family,  and  wether  there  is  a  likelihood  of  Peace  wth  Spain 
or  war  wth  France.  I  am  near  the  place  that  I  have  heard 
my  Father  speak  of  he  was  at  when  in  this  country.4 
Margt  Preston5  (that  was  Langdale)  is  lately  dead,  also 
Robt.  Jordan,6  both  very  Eminent  ministers. 

4  Alexander  Peckover  writes  (1906),  “We  have  no  account  of  Joseph 
Peckover  (E.  Peckover’s  father)  having  been  a  Minister,  nor  any  men¬ 
tion,  besides  that  given  in  E.P.’s  letter,  of  his  having  been  to  America.” 

5  Margaret  Preston’s  maiden  name  was  Burton.  About  1710  she 
married  Josiah  Langdale,  of  Bridlington,  Yorks,  a  noted  Minister,  who 
died  while  en  route  to  America  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  1723.  In 
1724,  she  married  Samuel  Preston,  of  Philadelphia.  Her  death  took 
place  in  1742  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

See  The  Friend  (Phila.),  vol.  30  (1856),  pp.  20,  28,  36,  93. 

6  Robert  Jordan  sprang  from  a  well-known  Quaker  family  of  Virginia. 
His  grandparents,  Thomas  and  Margaret  Jordan,  his  father,  Robert  the 
First,  his  uncle,  Benjamin,  and  his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Samuel,  were 
prominent  members  and  Ministers.  Robert  the  Second  was  born  in  1693. 
His  elder  brother,  J oseph,  and  he  were  spiritually  aroused  by  a  visit,  in  1 7 1 8, 
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VI. 

Philadelphia,  9th  of  i2mo,  i74§. 

I  have  been  quite  through  Virginia  &  Carolina,  and 
some  other  parts,  have  travelled  about  1,800  miles,  have 
got  about  pl  of  the  Continent  done.  J.  Haslam  is  here, 
&  but  in  a  poor  state  of  health.  We  have  not  travelled 
to  gether.  It  would  not  have  suited  either  of  us.  He  is 
naturally  of  a  heavy,  dull  Temper  &  Disposition,  &c.,  & 
Friends  were  pleased  at  the  first  we  were  easie  to  Go  apart. 
In  this  City  is  Computed  between  2  &  3,000  who  Go  under 
our  Name.  Dr  M.  Lightfoot  is  now  with  me.  He  have 
at  present  a  Great  deal  of  outward  concerns  on  his  hands 
that  he  Cannot  write  to  his  Friends  in  O.  E.  I  think  he 
is  one  of  the  Finest  in  this  part  of  the  world.  They 
have  had  Great  Losses  that  way  in  about  14  months  time, 
about  6  of  the  most  Eminent  removed  by  Death,  wch  is  no 
small  loss  to  the  Churches  here,  &  several  of  them,  if  not 
all,  have  been  in  England,  viz1:  John  Salkield7,  Margh 
Preston  (who  was  Langdale),  Esther  Clare8,  Thomas 

from  Lydia  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth  Rawlinson,  of  England,  and  both  gave 
a  large  amount  of  time  to  gospel  work  in  their  own  land,  and  in  Europe. 
R.  Jordan  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  nonpayment  of  tithes.  In 
1728,  he  set  out  for  Europe,  in  company  with  Samuel  Bownas,  and  paid  a 
lengthy  visit  to  the  British  Isles.  He  was  in  England  again  in  1733.  He 
died  in  1742.  There  are  several  letters,  written  by  R.  Jordan  to  Thomas 
Story  and  Joshua  Toft,  in  D. 

See  The  Journal,  i.  98,  n  ;  Piety  Promoted  ;  The  Friend  (Phila.),  vol. 
30  (1856),  pp.  45,  53,  60,  68,  76,  84,  vol.  34  (i860),  pp.  4,  12  ;  Our  Quaker 
Friends. 

7  John  Salkeld  was  born  at  Caldbeck,  in  Westmorland,  in  1672.  He 
was  “  a  lad  of  uncommon  quickness  at  repartee  and  a  very  keen  sense 
of  the  humorous.”  His  missionary  journeys  were  numerous  and 
extensive.  In  1704,  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Edmund  Pawley, 
of  Whinfield,  Westmorland,  and  in  the  following  year  his  wife  and  he 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania.  After  much  active  service  in  his  adopted 
land,  and  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  he  departed  this  life,  in  the  year 
1739- 

An  obituary  notice  in  the  Weekly  Mercury,  of  Philadelphia,  states  that 
“  he  was  long  a  noted  Preacher,  and  by  some  folks  called  Bishop  Salkeld. 

.  .  .  He  would,  on  Meeting  days  that  were  not  Sundays,  work  with  the 

plough  or  other  husbandry,  till  the  time  called  him  to  meeting,  whither 
he  would  go  in  his  leather  jacket  and  deliver  a  lively  discourse.  .  .  ” 

See  The  Friend  (Phila.)  vol.  33  (i860),  pp.  372,  380,  388,  397. 

8  Esther  Clare,  with  her  husband,  William  Clare,  removed,  in  1714, 
from  their  home  in  Newtown,  Cheshire,  to  Philadelphia.  Her  ministry 
was  exercised  over  a  large  area,  including  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
were  visited  in  1721-23.  She  died  in  1742,  aged  sixty-eight. 

See  The  Friend  (Phila.),  vol.  30  (1856),  p.  36. 
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Chalkeley,  Robt  Jordan,  John  Estaugh9,  Jno  Cadwalader,10 
all  famous  in  their  day  &  Ended  well,  &  left  good  savours 
behind  them.  There  are  2  English  Friends  on  the 
Continent  be  sides  myself,  visiting  the  Churches,  viz. 
J.  H.  &  Samll  Hopwood.11  This  Frd  Came  over  wth  Dr 
Moses  Aldridge12  (whom  I  have  not  yet  seen,  nor  Eliphall 
Flarper,13  who  has  had  a  very  great  loss  by  sea,  &,  Poor 
Woman,  is  very  much  reduced  to  low  circumstances), 

9  John  Estaugh  was  born  at  Kelvedon,  in  Essex,  in  1676.  He  was 
first  impressed  with  Friends’  views  by  attending  the  funeral  of  a  Quaker 
neighbour,  at  which  Francis  Stamper  preached.  In  1700,  he  accompanied 
John  Richardson,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  Josiah  Langdale  across  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  accomplishment  of  his  service,  not  feeling  any  drawing 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  he  settled  in  America,  and  shortly  afterwards 
married  Elizabeth  Haddon,  of  Haddonfield,  N.J.  In  1708  he  visited 
England,  and  again  in  1720-23  (see  his  name  in  the  “  Book  of  Ministering 
Friends,”  The  Journal,  i.  23),  and  1725^  With  John  Cadwalader,  he 
visited  Tortola,  in  1742,  and  on  this  Island,  these  two  earnest  labourers  laid 
down  their  lives  within  a  few  days  of  one  another,  J.  Estaugh  having 
caught  cold  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend. 

Elizabeth  Estaugh  gives  some  valuable  information  respecting  her 
husband  in  her  Testimony,  prefixed  to  J.  E.’s  Call  to  the  Unfaithful 
Professors  of  Truth,  a  little  book  printed  by  B.  Franklin  in  1744,  and 
several  times  reprinted.  Further  particulars  of  his  life  may  be  seen  in 
The  Friend  (Phila.),  vol.  30  (1856-7),  pp.  108,  116,  124,  132,  141,  148,  156, 
165,  172,  180  ;  Piety  Promoted  ;  Fragmentary  Memorials  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Estaugh,  prepared  by  Hannah  (Joseph)  Sturge  in  1881  ;  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Elizabeth  ;  Wood's  Social  Hours  with  Friends,  p.  240. 

10  John  Cadwalader  appears  first  on  the  page  of  Quaker  history  as  a 
travelling  preacher  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  must  have  spent  much  of  his 
life  visiting  from  place  to  place.  He  was  in  England  and  Ireland  in  1732-34. 
In  1742,  in  company  with  John  Estaugh,  he  landed  on  the  Island  of 
Tortola,  and  here,  shortly  after,  he  laid  down  the  body  and  rested  from  his 
arduous  labours,  aged  nearly  sixty-six  years. 

See  The  Journal,  i.  96n  ;  The  Friend  (Phila),  vol.  30  (1856),  p.  101. 

11  Samuel  Hopwood  was  born  at  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire,  in  1674.  He 
settled  at  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  and  married  Ann  Freeman  at 
Tregangeeves,  in  1706.  He  engaged  in  ministerial  work  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  for  five  years,  in 
America.  His  death  occurred  in  1760. 

See  The  Journal  i.  95,  n,  107  ;  The  Friend  (Lond.),  vol.  5  (1847), 
p.  21.  For  an  account  of  his  son,  Alexander,  see  Piety  Promoted ; 
Evans’s  Youthful  Piety. 

12  Moses  Aldridge  was  born  in  1690  and  was  convinced  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Friends  when  about  twenty-five  years  old.  He  travelled  in  the 
ministry  in  many  parts  of  his  own  country,  and  in  1739  visited  Great 
Britain.  His  death  took  place  in  1761. 

See  D.  Robson  MSS.  ;  The  Journal,  i.  103. 

13  Not  much  seems  known  of  this  Friend,  save  that  she  travelled  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  North  America,  and  visited  Europe  in  1730.  She  died 
at  Wilmington,  1747. 

See  The  Friend  (Phila.),  vol.  30  (1857),  p.  261. 
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about  i  yr  &  1  Since.  The  weather  is  much  more  un¬ 
certain  here  Than  in  England,  but  in  the  main  it  have 
been  a  very  moderate  winter.  I  must  not  bemoan  my 
hardship  that  I  have  not  heard  one  word  from  your 
Dr  selves,  nor  any  of  my  Children  or  Friends,  Since  I  Left 
you.  I  endeavour  to  bear  it  as  well  as  possible.  If  [you] 
would  please  to  write  any  time  to  London,  &  direct  to  Tho 
Hyam  or  David  Barclay,  there  is  Scarce  a  month  passes 
wth  out  an  Oppertunity  of  sending  to  these  parts.  J.  H. 
have  had  2  Lrs.  Please  to  Give  my  Dr  Love  to  all  my  Dr 
Children,  from  whom  I  want  to  hear,  having  wrote  severall 
times  to  them  all.  This  is  the  4th  Letter  I  have  wrote  to 
you  since  I  landed  in  America.  I  have  mett  wth  a  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joshua  Urings  ;  she  lives  in  this  place,  is  married  to 
one  John  Jones,  a  Shoemaker,  &  lives  very  Neat,  &c, 
does  not  Come  to  our  meetings,  But  extreamly  glad  to  find 
any  of  her  Fathers  Relations.  Her  name  is  Rebecca. 
She  very  much  want  to  see  the  Book  N.  U.  put  out  of  his 
Voyages,  &c.  Sd  Jos.  Urings  widdow  y *  was  is  now  living. 
I  expect  to  see  her  to  morrow  in  the  Country.  She  have 
about  12  Children  by  another  Husband. 

VII. 

Long  Island,  29th  3mo,  1743. 

John  Gurney,  of  Norwich,  have  been  so  kind  to  write 
me  a  very  kind  &  Comfortable  Letter,  which  I  recd  about  a 
month  since,  but  had  not  the  happiness  of  hearing  from 
you.  There  is  a  very  honest  young  man,  who  have  lived 
at  sd  City  [Philadelphia]  about  7  years,  is  Going  over  in 
this  vessell  by  which  This  Letter  Goes.  He  promis  me  to 
come  down  to  Norwich  &  Fakenham  &  Wells,  &  See  you 
all.  (His  name  is  Elias  Bland,  son  of  Jn°  Bland,  of  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  London.)  He  have  been  very  often  wth  me 
&  will  give  you  a  Relation  of  my  visit,  &c. 

VIII. 

Philadelphia,  23  ymo,  1743. 

I  have  had  the  Satisfaction  to  receive  your  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  Letters,  dated  in  nmo  :  &  2d  mo  :  Last,  which 
gave  me  Unexpressible  Ioy.  I  am  not  unsencible  how 
thou  art  affected  by  reason  of  the  little  sense  of  Religion 
wch  I  fear  yet  remains  on  my  Poor  Son,  Haggitt.  R.  H.  have 
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wrote  to  me  how  near  he  have  been  (to  all  appearance) 
being  taking  out  of  the  world.  I  hope  it  may  have  a 
Good  Effect  upon  him.  Oh  !  my  Dear  &  Tender  Brother, 
still  have  some  regard  towards  him.  Upon  me  let  all  his 
misconduct  &  disrespect  &  undutyfullness  towards  thee, 
&c.,  Light.  I  would  no  ways  have  him  in  the  Family. 
My  Dr  Son,  Joseph,14  have  wrote  to  me  severall  times. 
I  have  also  recd  one  from  my  Dr  Lydia  &  my  other  two 
Daughters.  There  are  Two  Women  Friends  (I  suppose 
now  on  the  sea),  who  are  Going  to  England  to  Vissit  frds 
there,  Their  Names  are  Elizabeth  Shipley15  &  Esther 
White.16  The  former  is  Esteemed  one  of  the  finest  Minis- 
ters  That  was  Ever  raised  up  in  these  Parts.  They  &  I 
are  well  acquainted. 

IX. 

Philadelphia,  26  nmo,  174I. 

I  am  waiting  for  a  Passage  for  Barbadoes,  &c.  It’s 
Expected  we  shall  Get  away  in  a  little  time.  I  have  no 
Companion  of  a  frd  to  Go  with  me.  I  have  my  Journall 
Copyd  over,  which,  wth  the  Copys  of  Certificates,  I  hope 
you  will  receive  by  first  Vessel!  yl  Goes  from  hence  to 
London.  This,  I  think,  Goes  by  the  way  of  Ireland. 
(There  have  no  Vessells  Gone  from  hence,  I  think,  of  2  or  3 
months  for  Europe.)  Yesterday  I  had  my  Parting  meet¬ 
ing  here,  the  Greatest  meeting  of  our  Society  that  was  ever 
known  here.  The  Vessells  name  y*  I  go  in  is  called  The 
Grafton ,  Thomas  Bay,  Master. 


We  are  among  those  who  believe  that  any  who  care 
not  about  their  early  origin,  care  little  for  anything 
higher. — Ancient  Coates  Motto.  See  Genealogy  of  Moses 
and  Susanna  Coates,  1906. 

*4  In  addition  to  his  son,  Haggitt,  E.  Peckover’s  family  consisted  of 
Lydia,  b.  1720,  Joseph,  b.  1723,  Katherine,  b.  1725,  and  Hannah,  b.  1727. 

15  Elizabeth  Shipley  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Levis,  of  Springfield, 
Pa.,  and  became  wife  of  William  Shipley  in  1728.  Her  married  home 
was  at  Wilmington,  D.C.  She  died  in  1777,  aged  about  87. 

See  Coll.  Mem.  Penna. 

16  This  Friend  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Canby,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
and  was  born  in  1700.  Her  first  husband  was  John  Stapler,  and  her 
second,  John  White.  Her  death  took  place  in  1777  ;  she  was  a  Minister 
more  than  fifty  years. 

See  Coll.  Mem.  Penna. 
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At  Devonshire  House,  London. 

Wiltshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  1678-1785.  3  vols. 

Chippenham  Monthly  Meeting,  1669-1709.  1  vol. 

Do.  do.  1714-1775.  4  vols. 

Charlcott  Monthly  Meeting,  1677-1775.  4  vols. 

Southern  or  Lavington  M.M.,  1704-1775.  4  vols. 

Marlbro’  Meeting,  1719-1756.  1  vol. 

Wiltshire  Monthly  Meeting,  1775-1876.  7  vols. 


WILTSHIRE  Q.M. 

1678-1785 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
- 1785 


GLOUCESTER  &  WILTS  Q.M; 

1785-1868 


Q.M. 


CHIPPENHAM  M.M.  CHARLCOTT  M.M.  SOUTHERN  or  LAVINGTON  M.M, 

1669-1775  1677-1775  X704-I775 


WILTSH 


RE  M.M: 


1775-1876 

I 


NORTH  DIVISION 
OF  SOMERSET  M.M. 

1667-1876 


NORTH  SOMERSET  &  WILTSHIRE  M.M. 
1876  to  date 


At  Devonshire  House,  London. 

Ratcliff  Monthly  Meeting,  1681-1821. 1  12  vols. 

Barking  Monthly  Meeting,  1691-1727.  2  vols. 

1732-1734.  1  vol. 

1743-1821.  8  vols. 

Ratcliff  and  Barking  M.M.,  1821  to  date. 


RATCLIFF  M.M. 

1681-1821 


BARKING  M.M. 

1691-1821 


RATCLIFF  &  BARKING  M.M. 
1821  to  date 


1  The  volume,  1701-1710,  was  restored  to  its  place  in  1900,  having, 
apparently,  been  missing  190  years! 
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In  Mr.  W.  Money’s  able  and  voluminous  History  of 
Newbury  (1887)  there  are  numerous  passages  relating  to 
the  Friends  who  formerly  flourished  in  the  old  Berkshire 
town.  On  pages  523-526  there  are  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  Churchwardens’  presentments  of  those  who  were 
charged  with  absenting  themselves  from  the  parish  church, 
refusing  to  pay  dues  and  church-rates,  not  receiving  the 
sacrament,  leaving  children  unbaptised,  etc.  These  bear 
date  in  the  years  1665,  1666,  1667,  1670,  and  1675. 1  In 
1693  four  persons  are  returned  as  refusing  to  pay  church- 
rates.  Except  in  one  presentment,  none  of  the  persons 
mentioned  are  expressly  referred  to  as  Quakers,  but  a 
comparison  with  other  documents  shows  this  to  have  been 
the  case  with  several  of  them. 

The  municipal  authorities  in  Newbury,  as  in  some 
other  boroughs,  seem  to  have  been  very  reluctant  to  put  in 
force  the  enactments  of  the  Government  against  peaceable- 
neighbours,  and  in  1681  we  find  that  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  requiring  that  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  “  indycted  for  absenting  themselves 
from  Church  ”  should  be  forthwith  “  extracted  into  the 
Exchequer.”  “  This  mandate,”  says  Mr.  Money,  “  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  Newbury  Court, 
as  at  the  next  Sessions  the  names  of  the  Quakers  formerly 
imprisoned  were  called  over,  and  so  many  of  them  as 
appeared  were  remanded  to  the  Town  prison  into  the 
custody  of  John  Dandridge,  Serjeant.”  Sixteen  persons 
put  in  an  appearance  (all  of  them  men).  The  names 
in  this  and  the  following  cases  will  be  found  in  the  list 
below. 

Two  years  later  (1683),  the  same  sixteen  Friends,  with 
two  more  added*  to  their  number,  were  called  at  a  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  read 

1  In  the  Churchwardens’  accounts,  1681,  1682,  we  find  : — 

Red-  of  the  Quakers  . .  . .  . .  ..320 

Pd-  to  Hugh  Kettle  for  prosecuting  the  Quaker  . .  10  o 
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and  tendered  to  them,  when  they  all  refused  to  take  it. 
After  this  tender  they  were  re-committed  to  the  borough 
prison,  under  the  charge  of  John  Dandridge,  who  was 
bound  over  in  the  sum  of  £10  each  for  their  appearance 
at  the  following  Sessions.  At  the  same  time  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  ten  females  was  required.  Of  these,  five  were 
wives  of  the  men  Friends,  and  four  were  “  spinsters.” 
The  tenth  was  Anna  Hyne,  whose  husband,  Thomas,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  Quaker.  But  at  the  same  Ses¬ 
sions,  Thomas  Hyne,  Jun.,  who  was  probably  their  son, 
and  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  tanner  at  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  village  of  Shaw,  was  bound  over  with  his  surety, 
Thomas  Pearce,  weaver,  in  the  sum  of  £10  to  appear  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  Edward  Crosby,  clothworker,  was 
bound  over  in  the  same  amount  for  the  appearance  of 
Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Gosling  (not  one  of  the  men  Friends 
charged). 

At  the  next  Sessions  true  bills  were  found  against  the 
ten  women  Friends  and  young  Thomas  Hyne,  and  Messrs. 
Pearce  and  William  Paradise  became  sureties,  in  the  sum 
of  £10  each,  that  the  accused  would  appear  and  answer 
to  their  indictment  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Court.  One 
wonders  whether  these  proceedings  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  decision  arrived  at  in  November  of  the  same  year 
(1683)  that  a  common  prison  should  be  erected  at  the 
•expense  of  the  Corporation,  the  said  prison  consisting  of 
two  rooms  with  garrets,  and  butchers’  stalls  under¬ 
neath. 

In  October,  1684,  the  retiring  Constable,  Francis 
Cox,  presented  twenty-four  persons,  some  of  them  Friends 
and  some  belonging  to  the  other  Nonconformist  bodies, 
“  Jfor  not  repairing  to  the  Parish  Church  at  Newbury  to 
heare  Divine  Service  and  Sermon  upon  the  two  last 
Lord’s  Dayes  comonly  called  Sunday,  vizt.  the  5th  and 
12th  dayes  of  this  instant  October.”  No  conviction, 
however,  is  recorded  against  these  persons. 

At  the  Court  held  in  January,  1685,  Thomas  Hyne, 
Jun.,  and  ten  women  (probably  the  ten  women  Friends 
before  mentioned)  were  indicted  for  unlawfully  assembling 
for  religious  worship,  and  being  found  guilty,  it  was  or¬ 
dered  that  Mr.  Mayor'and  the  Associate  Justices  send  for 
them  by  warrant.  Were  the  other  men  Friends  at  this 
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lime  in  prison,  and  was  young  Thomas  Hyne  at  liberty 
because  he  alone  had  been  willing  to  give  surety  ?2 

Mr.  Money’s  book  does  not  contain  any  later  instances 
of  persecution  against  the  Friends.  In  February,  1688, 
when  James  II.  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the 
Nonconformists,  a  number  of  Dissenters  were  elected  as 
Aldermen  and  Common  Councillors  at  Newbury.  Of 
these  it  is  noted  that  “  Robert  Wilson  refused  to  be  sworn 
Alderman,  and  Robert  Gosling  refused  to  be  sworn  Coun¬ 
cilman,  whereupon  their  places  were  declared  void.” 
They  were  not  to  be  tempted  to  abandon  their  Quaker 
principles  by  the  prospect  of  municipal  honours. 

It  was  at  Robert  Wilson’s  house  that  the  Friends 
held  their  meeting,  as  appears  from  the  “Return  of  Con¬ 
venticles  ”  made  in  1669,  and  preserved  in  the  Lambeth 
Palace  Library  (Tenison  MS.  639).  At  a  later  date,  a 
■small  Meeting  House  was  erected  near  Bartholomew  Street. 
It  has  been  used  of  late  years  as  a  candle  factory  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  Friends’  Burying  Ground  is  still 
preserved  in  Mayor’s  Lane,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Tailway  station. 

The  following  list  gives  the  Quaker  families  whose 
names  occur  in  the  entries  given  in  Mr.  Money’s  book,  and 
may  be  of  service  to  those  interested  in  Friends’  genea- 
logy 

Avelyn. — Edward  Avelyn  imprisoned  for  refusing  oath,  1681,  1683. 

Bond. — Thomas  Bond  presented  for  not  attending  church,  1670. 

Browne. — Richard  Browne  imprisoned  for  refusing  oath,  1681,  1683: 
Elizabeth  his  wife  also  refused  oath,  1683. 

Cox. — Abraham  Cox  presented  for  not  receiving  sacrament,  1665  ; 
reported  as  excommunicate,  1670.  Robert  Cox,  weaver,  presented  for 
not  receiving  sacrament,  1675  ;  refused  oath  and  imprisoned,  1681,  1683. 

Gosling. — Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Gosling,  apparently  refused  oath, 

1683.  Robert,  and  Mary  his  wife,  presented  for  not  attending  church, 

1684.  Robert  refused  to  take  oath  as  Councilman,  1688. 

2  The  objection  of  the  early  Friends  to  “  giving  surety”  is  illustrated 
"by  Thomas  Ellwood’s  words  relating  to  Sir  William  Bowyer,  “  We  told 
Rim  that  knowing  our  innocenc)^,  and  that  we  had  not  misbehaved  our¬ 
selves,  nor  did  meet  in  contempt  of  the  King’s  authority,  but  purely 
in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  requirements  to  worship  Him  .  .  we  could 
not  consent  to  be  bound,  for  that  would  imply  guilt,  which  we  were  free 
from.” 
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Gray. — Joseph  Gray,  weaver,  presented  for  refusing  church  dues, 
1665,  and,  in  1675,  for  not  receiving  sacrament.  John,  Joseph,  and 
Benjamin  Gray  imprisoned,  1681,  1683.  Sara,  Joseph’s  wife,  refused  the 
oath,  1683  ;  presented  for  not  attending  church,  1684. 

Hutchins. — Anna  Hutchins,  spinster,  refused  oath,  1683  ;  presented 
for  not  attending  church,  1684,  as  was  also  Richard  Hutchins,  Jun. 

Hyne. — Anna,  wife  of  Thomas  Hyne,  Sen.,  refused  oath,  1683,  as 
did  Thomas  Hyne,  Jun.,  of  Shaw,  who  was  indicted  for  unlawful  assembly, 
1685. 

Johns. — John,  Robert,  and  Thomas  Johns  imprisoned  for  refusing 
oath,  1681  and  1683.  Margery  Johns  presented  for  not  attending  church, 
1684. 

Knight. — Elizabeth  Knight,  spinster,  refused  oath,  in  1683  ;  pre¬ 
sented  for  not  attending  church,  1684. 

Marshe. — Thomas  Marshe  presented  for  not  attending  church,  1670; 
imprisoned  for  refusing  oath,  1681,  1683  ;  refused  to  pay  church-rate, 
1693. 

Mills. — Edward  Mills  refused  to  pay  church  dues,  1665  ;  imprisoned 
for  refusing  oath,  1681,  1683,  as  was  also  William  Mills,  Jun.  Maria, 
or  Marion,  Edward’s  wife,  also  refused  oath,  1683. 

Osgood. — Mary  Osgood,  widow,  presented  for  not  attending  church, 
1670,  and  for  not  receiving  sacrament,  1675. 

Plant. — John  Woodes,  al.  Plant,  presented  for  not  attending 
church,  1665.  John  Plant,  Jun.,  imprisoned  for  refusing  oath,  1681, 

1683. 

Stephens. — Bridget  Stephens,  spinster,  refused  oath,  1683  ;  pre¬ 
sented  for  not  attending  church,  1684. 

Stronge. — John  Stronge  imprisoned  for  refusing  oath,  1681,  1683. 
Prudence  his  wife  refused  oath,  1683  ;  presented  for  not  attending  church, 

1684. 

Styles. — Joseph  Styles  imprisoned  for  refusing  oath,  1683. 

Tovey. — William  Tovey  imprisoned  for  refusing  oath,  1681,  1683. 

Waterman. — John  Waterman  imprisoned  for  refusing  oath,  1681, 
1683. 

Webb. — Elizabeth  Webb  refused  oath,  1683. 

Wilson. — Robert  Wilson,  flaxdresser,  and  Maria  his  wife,  both  re¬ 
turned  as  excommunicate  in  1667.  The  Meeting  was  held  at  their  house- 
in  1669  (Lambeth  Return).  In  1670,  R.  W.  was  still  excommunicate. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  the  oath,  in  1681  and  1683.  His  wife 
refused  it  in  1683  ;  and  was  presented  for  not  attending  church,  in  1684. 
He  refused  to  take  the  oath  as  Alderman  in  1688.  Priscilla  Wilson  was 
presented  for  not  attending  church  in  1670. 


W.  H.  Summers, 


(presenfaftone  of  Quaftetre  in  <Bpiecopaf 
(XHetfafione,  16624679. 


Fragmentary  Extracts  from  the  Records  in  the 
Diocesan  Registries  at  York  and  Chester. 

I.  AT  YORK. 

Westmorland. 

Windermere.  1669.  Jno.  Spooner  and  Anna  his 
wife,  Anne  Wilson,  widow,  Quakers,  &  for  standing 
excomicate  &  not  receiving  the  comunion. 

Yorkshire. 

Middleton  (near  Pickering).  1669.  Atkinsons,  etc, 
for  Quakers  or  sectaryes  that  come  not  to  church. 

Hackness.  1665.  Beccay,  da:  of  Anne  Wace,  etc., 
for  Quakers,  Schismatickes,  &  Separatists  that  come  not 
to  Divine  Service. 

Coley  (near  Halifax).  1663.  Turners  of  Midgeley, 
Quakers. 

Royston.  1663.  Mary  Viccars,  Priscilla  Black- 
bourne,  for  Quakers. 

Lancashire. 

Prescott.  1663.  Edward  Lyon  &  Alice  his  wife, 
Robert  Lyon,  Jeremiah  Lyon,  for  being  Recusants  & 
Quakers. 

Nottinghamshire. 

Norwell.  1665.  Francis  Husband  &  Ellen  his  wife, 
for  Quakers  &  Separatists. 

II.  AT  CHESTER. 

Lancashire. 

Ormskirk.  Sep.  1670.  Edvardum  Lyon  etc  de 
Bickerstaffe,  Quakers.  June  3,  1671.  Edw :  Lyon  et 
Alicia  eius  ux,  Quakers. 

Liverpool.  Dec.  9  :  1671.  Edvardum  Lyon  et 

Alicia  eius  ux,  etc.,  etc.,  omnes  de  Biccorsteth,  Quakers. 

Ormskirk.  May  4  :  1672.  Edvardu  Lyon  et 

Alicia  eius  ux  de  Biccursteth,  Quakers. 
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Ormskirk.  May  14  :  1673.  Edward  Lyon  de  Biccur- 
steth,  Quaker  ;  Edward  Lyon,  is.  Churchlaye,  unpaid. 

Ormskirk.  1679.  Jonathan  Lyon  et  eius  ux  de 
Biccursteth,  Quakers. 

Cheshire. 

Stockport.  June  3  :  1671.  Johem  Sydebotham, 

shoomaker,  et  Ellena  eius  ux,  Quakers,  for  not  coming 
to  Church  [elsewhere  J.  S.  is  presented  as  Presbyterian]. 

Mobberley.  Nothing  is  presented  but  Quakers  and 
Independents,  who  were  also  presented,  Anno  1670. 

Farnworth.  4  May,  1672.  Savage  Mason,  A  Quaker, 
for  carrying  about  schismatical  pamphlets. 

Budworth  Magna.  1669.  William  Gandy,  for 
teachinge  schoole  without  any  licence  that’s  knowne. 

.  .  .  .  for  keeping  a  meeting  house  for  Quakers  & 

Anabaptists. 

Sandbach.  May,  1673.  Rogeru  Turner  for  a 
Schismatick  or  Quaker,  for  suffering  one  Joseph  Cope  to 
preach  in  his  house,  whither  many  persons  resorte, 
but  doe  not  come  to  theire  pish  Church. 

G.  Lyon  Turner. 

To  be  continued. 


jfnen&e  on  cH(Canfic. 

A  vivid  and  full  account  of  experiences  of  minister¬ 
ing  Friends  while  crossing  the  Atlantic  is  given  in  the 
Travels  of  Martha  Routh,  a  MS.  of  123  pages  in  D. 
Martha  Routh  crossed  to  America  in  1794,  in  company 
with  John  Wigham,  Samuel  Emlen,  William  Rotch,  and 
other  Friends,  and  returned  to  England  in  1797,  with 
Charity  Cook,  Mary  Swett,  and  John  Wigham.  In  1801, 
she  was  again  on  the  Atlantic,  with  her  husband,  and  in 
company  with  Charity  Cook  and  Mary  Swett.  These 
diaries  present  lively  pictures  of  life  on  board  ship, 
and  reveal  M.  Routh  busily  knitting  garters  for  John 
Wigham,  Samuel  Emlen,  and  William  Rotch,  J.  Wigham 
looking  after  the  interests  of  “  the  little  cow,”  and 
Mary  Swett  “  trying  to  make  yeast  as  they  do  in 
America  ”  ;  but  not  to  the  omission  of  thought  and 
care  for  the  interests  of  all  on  board. 


ZQe  Zoikdion  of  J'ncnie’  QSoofte,  in  ttyi  S,i&tctvp 
of  £offe<je,  (pennegPtxmta. 


The  Library  of  Haverford  College  was  established 
at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  institution  in  1833. 
It  was  planned  to  be  chiefly  a  library  of  reference  for  the 
students,  and  has  continued  to  be  administered  and  added 
to  on  that  basis.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  es¬ 
sentially  a  Friends’  Library,  but,  as  the  college  is  a  Friends’ 
institution,  Friends’ books,  and  books  relating  to  Friends, 
have  always  been  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  number  one  on  the  register  is  Sewel’s  History 
of  the  Quakers. 

At  present  the  collection  of  Friends’  books  consists 
of  about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  not  less  and  probably 
more  than  one  thousand  unbound  pamphlets.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  collection  is  strictly  one  of  books 
written  by  Friends  or  others  on  subjects  directly  connected 
with  the  Society.  There  is  in  it  a  fair  representation  of 
folio  first  editions  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Friends,, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  quarto  tracts  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  folio  first  edition  of  Fox’s 
Journal,  containing  leaf  309,  afterwards  cancelled  ;  also  two 
copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Barclay’s  Apology  in  English, 
one  of  the  same  in  Latin,  and  also  a  copy  of  almost  every 
subsequent  edition.  The  edition  of  Sewel’s  History 
in  English,  Philadelphia,  1728,  is  interesting  as  perhaps 
the  first  book  upon  which  Benjamin  Franklin  worked  after 
he  set  up  his  printing  press  in  Philadelphia.  There  are 
also  the  edition  of  Sewel  in  Dutch,  Amsterdam,  1717, 
and  the  first  three  editions  in  English  ;  Croese’s  History 
in  Latin,  and  in  English  ;  a  copy  of  the  little  book  issued 
by  the  followers  of  George  Keith,  giving  a  statement  of 
their  doctrines  or  “  A  Confession  of  Faith.”  This  was 
printed  by  William  Bradford  in  1693,  and  is  of  extreme 
rarity.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  Sophia  Hume’s  Exhorta¬ 
tion  to  South  Carolina,  printed  by  William  Bradford  in 
1748  ;  of  The  Journal  of  Thomas  Chalkley,  printed  by 
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Benjamin  Franklin  in  1749  ;  of  George  Fox’s  Spelling 
Book,  printed  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1769  ;  of  Penn’s 
Fruits  of  Solitude,  printed  1749,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
by  J ames  Franklin,  a  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  of  the 
Reliquicz  Barclaiancz  (lithograph),  1870,  of  which  only  a 
very  few  copies  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Barclay 
family. 

The  collection  contains  sets  more  or  less  complete  of 
all  the  important  Friends’  periodicals.  The  sets  of  The 
Friend  (Philadelphia),  The  Friend  (London),  Friends’ 
Review,  Friends’  Quarterly  Examiner,  The  Yorkshireman, 
and  several  others,  are  complete  ;  the  sets  of  the  British 
Friend,  Irish  Friend,  Manchester  Friend,  Elisha  Bates’ 
Monthly  Repository,  Christian  Worker,  and  others,  some¬ 
times  lack  but  a  single  volume.  The  collection  of  litera¬ 
ture,  particularly  the  pamphlet  literature,  relating  to  the 
“  Separation  of  1828,”  the  Wilbur  difficulties,  and  the 
“  Beaconite  Controversy,”  is  large.  The  sets  of  printed 
Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Dublin,  and 
of  all  the  American  Yearly  Meetings  are  very  full,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Disciplines.  The  set  of 
Annual  Monitor  is  also  very  nearly  complete.  The  later 
literature  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Society  is  well 
represented. 

There  are  few  manuscripts.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  autograph  proposal  of  William  Bradford, 
addressed  to  “  the  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  jTriends  held  at 
Burlington,  the  3rd  of  ye  first  month,  1687/8,”  offering  to 
print  “  a  large  Bible  in  folio.” 

There  is  also  the  manuscript  of  Clarkson’s  History 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  account  that  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  the  Society,  the  Haverford 
collection  is  one  of  the  best  in  America. 

Allen  C.  Thomas. 


Note. — There  are  two  printers  of  the  same  name,  William  Bradford, 
mentioned  above.  The  elder  William  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Sowle,  of  London,  and  emigrated  to  America  about  1682.  His 
son,  Andrew,  was  also  a  printer.  The  younger  William  appears  to  have 
been  a  nephew  of  Andrew  Bradford  and  to  have  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
printer  for  Friends.  William  Bradford,  Sen.,  died  in  1752,  aged  94. 
— Eds. 


(ate  ©ufte  of  -SrgpPe’e  Estimate  of 


There  is  one  other  solitary  figure  which  passes 
vividh  across  the  stage  of  memory  as  I  recall  those  days 
— the  figure  of  one  who  left  a  deep  impression  on  her 
time  and  a  lasting  blessing  to  the  generations  following. 
I  refer  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  great  Quaker  philanthro¬ 
pic  reformer.  The  story  of  her  entering,  alone  and  entirely 
undefended,  into  a  prison  reserved  for  abandoned  and 
vicious  women  of  whom  even  the  keepers  were  so  afraid 
that  they  never  could  go  except  in  company,  is  a  story 
which  used  to  thrill  me  with  admiration  and  astonishment. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to  meet  this  illustrious 
woman.  She  was  the  only  really  very  great  human 
being  I  have  ever  met,  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  be 
disappointed.  She  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  majestic  woman.  She  was  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  had  a  very  tall  and  stately  figure.  But  it  was  her 
countenance  that  was  so  striking.  Her  features  were 
handsome  in  the  sense  of  being  well-proportioned,  but  they 
were  not  in  the  usual  sense  beautiful.  Her  eyes  were  not 
large,  or  brilliant,  or  transparent.  They  were  only  calm, 
and  wise,  and  steady.  But  over  the  whole  countenance 
there  was  an  ineffable  expression  of  sweetness,  dignity, 
and  power.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  awe 
before  her,  as  before  some  superior  being.  I  understood 
in  a  moment  the  story  of  the  prison.  She  needed  no 
defence  but  that  of  her  own  noble  and  almost  divine 
countenance.  A  few  well-known  words  came  to  my 
mind  the  moment  I  saw  her  :  “  The  peace  of  God  that 
passeth  all  understanding.”  They  summarised  the  whole 
expression  of  her  face.  It  is  a  rare  thing  indeed,  in  this 
poor  world  of  ours,  to  see  any  man  or  any  woman  whose 
personality  responds  perfectly  to  the  ideal  conception 
formed  of  an  heroic  character  and  an  heroic  life. 

From  George  Douglas,  8th  Duke  of  Argyle,  K.G.,  K.T. 
{1823-1900),  Autobiography  and  Memoirs,  2  vols. 
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<M  §o(c atCeb  “Quafter  ^S^apntan.” 


A  quaint,  old,  eight-page  pamphlet,  printed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  has  recently  fallen  into  my  hands. 
It  is  illustrated  by  half-a-dozen  woodcuts,  two  of  which 
show  the  grisly  gibbeting  of  thieves  and  murderers  who 
have  come  under  the  law. 

The  pamphlet  bears  this  title  : — The  Surprising  Life 
and  Dying  Speech  of  Tobias  Donkin,  the  Quaker  and  Famous 
Yorkshire  Highwayman,  who  was  Executed  at  Tyburn,  near 
York,  October  6th,  1754.  The  foreword  goes  on  to  state  that 
Donkin  was  of  respectable  family,  that  he  had  a  valuable 
estate  at  Beverley,  and  that  he  married  a  Yorkshire  lady 
of  beauty  and  fortune,  who  loved  him  so  well  that,  even 
when  he  had  run  through  his  money  and  had  lived  wildly, 
she  refused  to  leave  him. 

After  that  introduction  follows  “  An  Account  of  Mr. 
Donkin’s  Robberies.”  We  find  him  cheating  a  travelling 
grazier,  absconding  from  a  Leeds  inn  without  paying,  and 
afterwards  robbing  the  landlord  who  comes  after  him, 
and  finally  plundering  a  coach  on  the  North  Road. 

Captured  and  clapped  in  jail,  he  confesses  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  man,  called  Boward,  who  had  been  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Donkin  some  time  before.  The  said  Boward,  be¬ 
lieving  the  husband  to  be  absent,  comes  to  Donkin’s 
house,  whereupon  “  the  Quaker  Highwayman  ”  knocks 
him  on  the  head,  despoils  him  of  the  money  he  has, 
carries  the  body  off,  and  places  it  in  an  outhouse  of  Bo- 
ward’s  dwelling.  A  friend  of  the  dead  man,  who  knew 
where  he  had  been,  takes  the  corpse  back  to  Donkin’s 
door,  where,  when  Mrs.  Donkin  opens,  the  dead  man 
comes  tumbling  in.  The  murderer  thereupon  coolly 
carries  the  body  off  to  throw  it  into  the  river,  but  he  is 
followed,  and,  to  avoid  recognition,  slips  into  a  limekiln. 

Those  who  are  following  him  are  other  midnight 
marauders  in  reality,  and,  as  they  have  been  stealing  bacon, 
they  leave  it  there  to  dispose  of  later.  Donkin,  then, 
when  they  have  gone,  takes  the  bacon  and  puts  the  dead 
man  in  its  place,  so  that  there  is  a  fine  upset  when  the 
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robbers  have  brought  their  bacon  to  a  receiver  to  sell. 
They  open  the  sack  and  out  tumbles  the  late  Mr.  Boward. 
The  compiler  coolly  adds,  “  they  were  all  committed  to 
York  jail,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.’ ’ 

It  was  only  when  put  in  prison  for  robbery  (having 
confessed  to  fifty  robberies  )  that  Donkin  tells  of  his 
guilt  of  blood. 

“  The  reason  of  his  execution  not  being  made  public, 
was  his  belonging  to  a  creditable  family  at  Beverley, 
and  having  many  friends  in  that  county,  which,  for  fear 
of  disgrace,  prevailed  on  the  sheriff,  and  he  was  executed 
by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

Such  is  the  bald  narrative,  “printed  in  Bow  Church- 
Yard,  London,”  apparently  in  1754. 

This  pamphlet  I  believe  to  be  but  an  underhand 
libel  on  Friends  by  some  unknown  enemy.  And  my 
reasons  for  this  view  are  these  : — (1)  In  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Library  is  no  trace  of  any  reference  to  “  the  Quaker 
Highwayman  ”  ;  (2)  There  is  no  such  place  as  “  Tyburn, 
near  York .”  Tyburn,  the  famous  execution  ground  for 
criminals  was  near  London ;  (3)  The  leading  features  of  the 
story  are  so  suspiciously  like  those  of  certain  tales,  com¬ 
mon  to  more  than  one  epoch  and  more  than  one  language  : 
i.e.,  the  courted  wife,  the  body  falling  in  when  the  door 
is  opened,  the  substitution  of  meat  for  the  corpse  in  the 
sack.  This  last  point  will  be  recalled  in  one  of  Grimm’s 
Fairy  Tales  ;  (4)  No  Quaker,  I  fancy,  whether  renegade 
or  no,  would  be  likely  to  swear  “  By  Yea  and  Nay.”  (5) 
No  trace  of  the  family  of  Donkin  is  to  be  found  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Beverley.  Mr.  Lockwood  Huntley,  the  borough 
librarian,  writes,  “  I  rather  suspect  it  to  be  the  production 
of  one  of  those  pedlars,  who  infested  the  roads  years  ago. 
It  is  almost  identical  with  one  of  the  episodes  in  the 
career  of  the  famous  highwayman,  Dick  Turpin.” 

Who  the  anonymous  romancer  was,  who  turned  out 
this  document,  I  cannot  tell.  Only,  it  seems  clear  that  it 
must  have  been  either  a  man  anxious  to  besmirch  the 
reputation  of  Quakers  through  malice  ;  or  else  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  scribe,  paid  to  pen  a  novel  and  attractive  tract  for 
street  hawkers. 


Albert  G.  Linney. 


Qftafflkw  (Rapett,  ^ameegafe,  (Beeep. 


When  spending  an  evening  with  the  Vicar  of  Steeple- 
cum-Stangate,  Essex,  in  September,  1882,  I  looked  over 
the  parish  registers,  and,  with  the  Vicar’s  permission, 
copied  some  of  the  entries. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  colony  of  Friends  here,  though 
all  have  long  ago  departed,  and  they  possessed  a  Burial 
Ground,  which  I  saw.  It  is  a  plot  amongst  the  fields,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  road  from  Southminster  to  Steeple 
village.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  shadowed  by 
small  elms.  Knowing  what  it  is,  one  can  see  the  marks  of 
graves,  but  there  are  no  stones.  It  once  had  an  opening 
and  lane  into  the  road,  and  the  old  people  say  that,  as 
children,  they  used  to  run  past  the  end  of  this  way  at  night 
for  fear  of  the  ghosts  of  the  Quakers.  The  plot  is  now 
grazed  with  the  field  in  which  it  lies. 

In  the  parish  register  are  many  entries  of  the  births 
and  deaths  of  the  Friends,  the  latter  being  entered  as 
“  buried  in  ye  Quakers’  ground.” 

I  extracted  some  entries,  which  tell  a  curious  little 
history,  as  follows  : — 

Matthew  Raven,  a  Friend,  has  a  wife  who  is  a  Church 
woman.  In  November,  1732,  they  lose  a  baby,  which 
is  buried  in  the  Friends’  plot.  Matthew  himself  dies  in 
February,  1732/3,  and  is  also  buried  there.1 

All  the  while  it  would  seem  that  his  wife  had  been 
wishing  to  have  her  children  baptised,  so,  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  she  brings  her  daughters,  Mary  and  Susan, 
aged  ten  and  five  respectively,  and  her  boy,  Michael,  aged 
two,  to  the  Rev  Francis  Thompson,  to  be  baptised — which 
was  done.  Early  in  the  year  1733  (i.e.,  after  1st  April), 
no  date  given,  little  Michael  dies,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Raven, 

1  The  entry  in  the  Parish  Register  runs  thus  : — 

“  Matthew  Raven  a  Quaker  from  Staines  gate  was  buried  in  yc 
Quaker’s  Ground,  lying  in  this  parish,  and  affidavit  made  thereof  by 
Sarah  Pickman  before  mee  Francis  Thompson,  Vicar  of  this  parish, Febru¬ 
ary  the  fourth,  &  ye  Customary  Fee  of  two  shillings  was  paid  mee  on  ye 
said  fourth  day  of  February.” 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  entry  of  the  burial  in  the  Friends’ 
Register. 
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persuaded  possibly  by  her  husband’s  friends,  or  wishing 
to  lay  the  child  beside  him,  buries  him  in  the  Friends’ 
Burial  Ground,  to  the  grief  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  baptised 
him.2 

Francis  Clement  Naish. 


QjSrewere  Qj3umf  (Brouttd.1 


1682.  Aug.  25,  Kirkham.  There  is  a  place  in  this 
parish,  wee  call  Brewers-yard,  four  or  five  miles  distant, 
where  the  Quakers  (the  most  incorrigible  sinners  I  know) 
doe  use  to  bury.  .  .  I  desire  you,  therefore,  you  may 

procure  this  may  bee  spooken  of  at  Sheriff’s  table,  that 
there  places  may  be  laid  wast,  or  if  not  soe,  some  other 
remedy  may  be  thought  of  for  the  preventing  of  their 
diabolical  infatuation  and  infection. — Richard  Clegge 
to  Roger  Kenyon. 

From  the  MSS.  of  Lord  Kenyon,  quoted  in  Dryings 
among  Private  Papers,  1905. 

3  “  Michael  Raven,  tho’  baptized  by  me,  Francis  Thompson,  Vicar, 
on  ye  eighteenth  day  of  last  March,  was  interred  among  ye  Quakers  in  their 
Burying  place  in  this  parish,  near  his  Father  (who  died  an  obstinate 
Quaker),  January  ye  i.” 

In  the  entry  of  baptism,  Michael  is  described  as  “  son  of  Matthew 
Raven,  a  Quaker,  and  Mary,  his  widow,  a  Christian  woman.” 

1  There  is  little  doubt  the  above  title  refers  to  the  ancient  Friends’ 
Burial  Ground  at  Little  Eccleston,  an  isolated  village  five  miles  from 
Kirkham,  twelve  miles  N.W.  from  Preston,  situated  on  the  high  road  from 
Garstang  (six  miles)  to  Poulton.  The  small  plot  of  ground,  with  an  old 
building,  part  of  which  was  the  original  Meeting  House,  has  been  recently 
sold  by  Preston  Monthly  Meeting  ;  restrictions  as  to  building  on  the  Burial 
Ground,  etc,  were  inserted  in  the  conveying  deed.  A  stone,  dated  1774, 
formerly  part  of  the  horseblock  at  Little  Eccleston  Meeting  House,  is  now 
on  the  Preston  Meeting  House  premises. 

1669.  By  Indenture  dated  May,  1669,  William  Brewer,  of  Little 
Eccleston,  yeoman,  conveyed  “  a  little  garden  or  croft  out  of  a  close  of 
land,”  containing  “  four  falls  of  land  or  thereabout,  to  John  White  and 
Thomas  Moone,  of  Wood  Plumpton.” 

1690.  An  Indorsement  of  the  same  deed,  “  under  the  hand  of  John 
White,  the  survivor  to  the  above  parcel  of  land,”  states  that  “  it  was 
bought  with  a  publick  charge  of  Friends  belonging  to  Fild  Meeting  for  a 
burying  place ;  and  he  did  give  grant  and  pass  over  the  Premises  . 
unto  Richard  Coward,  Timothy  Townson,  Thos.  Tomlinson,  and  Henry 
Tomlinson,  all  belonging  to  the  said  Meeting.” 

The  last  interment  was  in  1825. — Dilworth  Abbatt,  Preston. 


j^oug^Q^arttee  QUamage  Certified,  X676.1 


This  is  To  Certifie  All  persons  whom  it  May  Concerne 
That  there  Beinge  Jntended  A  Marriage  Betwixt  us, 
Thomas  Hough,  of  Sutton,  Jn  the  Countie  of  Chester, 
And  Elin  :  Barnes,  Daughter  of  William  Barnes,  of  Great 
Sankey,  Jn  the  Countie  of  Lancaster,  with  the  Consent 
of  Relations  And  JTor  The  Accomplishment  of  the  same 
Accordinge  To  the  good  order  of  the  people  of  God  Did 
Acquaint  JTreinds  at  A  Monthly  Meetinge  at  William 
Barnes  Hous  Jn  Great  Sankey  The  20th  Day  of  the  4th 
Month  And  Laying  Before  them  the  Jntentions  of  our 
Mindes  That  wee  Did  Jntend  To  goe  togather  in  Marriage 
if  they  had  Nothinge  against  it ;  There  Beinge  Nothinge 
JTound  against  it,  But  JTor  JTurther,  satisfaction  and 
Accordinge  to  the  good  Order  of  Truth  They  Desired  A 
Certificate  JTrom  JTreinds  at  Their  Monthly  Meetinge  Jn 
Chesshire  Conceringe  Thomas  Houghs  Clearness,  which 
was  Granted  with  A  Generali  Consent  JTrom  their  Meet¬ 
inge  Beinge  at  Thomas  Briggs  Hous  Jn  Newton  the  4th 
Day  of  the  5th  Month,  They  Jn  Chessire  Jfindeinge 
Nothinge  To  the  Contrary  :  which  Certificate  was  Brought 
and  Their  Marriage  Laid  Before  JTreinds  at  A  Monthly 
Meetinge  Beinge  the  16th  Day  of  the  5th  Month  at  the 
Hous  of  Robert  Barton  of  Bold  in  Lancashire  Examina¬ 
tion  Beinge  Made  And  Both  parties  Beinge  found 
Clear  Had  the  Generali  Consent  of  the  whole  Meetinge  : 
And  The  same  was  published  Jn  Their  own  pticular 
Meetinge  And  they  Had  The  unanimovs  Consent  of 
JTreinds. 

And  Now  in  the  JTear  of  the  Lord  and  Before 
An  Assembly  of  His  people  we  Doe  Take  the  one 
and  other  JTor  Husband  And  wife  soe  Longe  as  we 
Doe  Live 

Thomas  Hough 
The  1-  Marke  of 
Elin  t  Hough 

1  From  original  in  D. 
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In  witness  whereunto  we  Haue  put  our  Hands  The 
[  Third  Day  of  the  sixth  Month  Jn  the  year  1676  In  the 
i  prescens  of 


William  Barnes 
John  Chorley 
Thomas  Barnes 
William  Croudson 
James  Wright 
John  Southworth 
Richard  Houlcroft 
John  Earle 
Samuell  donbabin 
James  Penketh2 
John  Minshull 
William  Sixmith 
William  Barnes  Junr 
Robert  Tompson 
Richard  Hankison 


Thomas  Haddock 
Savage  Mason 
Ellin  Chorley 
Elizabeth  Barns 
Elizabeth  Hough 
Mary  Southworth 
Mary  Barnes 
Deborah  Barrow 
Margaret  Marsh 
Ellenor  Minshall 
Rebekah  Barnes  2 
Sarah  Barnes 
Alis  Thomeson 
Alis  Barnes 
Alis  Dunbabin 


Endorsement  :  A  Certificate  Jfrom  jfirends  Jn  Lan¬ 
cashire  at  A  Meetinge  Jn  Sankey  where  Thomas  Hough 
And  Ellin  Hough  were  Married  the  3d  Day  of  the  6th 
Month,  1676. 


(J)au£  Q^epan’es  “  One  Bittic  QjSooft.” 


In  an  article  on  the  Bevan-Naish  Library  (ii.  91), 
there  is  a  reference  to  “  one  little  book,”  which  Paul 
Bevan  appreciated  more  than  all  his  other  books.  This 
book  was  The  Blood  of  Jesus ,  by  Rev.  William  Reid,  M.A., 
published  by  Nisbet  and  Co.,  London.  More  than  a 
million  copies  of  it  have  been  circulated. 

2  James  Penketh,  of  Penketh,  weaver,  married  Rebecca  Barnes,  of 
Great  Sankey,  at  William  Barnes’s  house  in  1681/2. 


Bank  tit  (View  J^reej?,  1685. 


Amboy,  27th  March,  1685.  My  Lord,  the  maltrate- 
ment  I  hav  gotine  in  the  province  of  Jersey  by  thir  coursed 
Quakers  who  mind  nothing  but  there  own  interest  ;  as 
for  the  proprietors  I  do  not  sie  one  fur  they  hav  in  the 
province  nor  is  not  to  be  had  to  them,  but  hills  and  rocks, 
for  all  the  campione  ground  &  river  side  ar  takine  up 
allradie  by  Quakers,  Independents,  Presbiterians,  Ana¬ 
baptists,  and  in  a  word  by  all  the  off  scouring  off  hell. 
I  went  several  tyms  to  Mr.  Laurie,1  the  deputie  Governor, 
as  Mr.  Droumond  can  shew  your  Lordship,  enquering  for 
that  land  your  Lordship  sold  me.  He  told  me  several 
tyms  he  knew  no  land  you  had,  but  if  I  pleased  I  should 
have  land,  but  such  as  was  unaccessible  Jfor  mountains 
&  rocks,  off  which  there  is  not  a  jfew  in  this  province  . 
will  oblidge  your  Lordship  in  all  conscience  to  giue  me 
bak  the  two  hundered  and  fifty  pound  I  ordered  my 
brother  to  give  yow. — D.  Toshach  to  the  Earl  of  Perth, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

From  the  MSS.  of  Charles  Stirling  Home  Drummond, 
quoted  in  Pryings  among  Private  Papers ,  1905. 


QTltmeler  ani>  Qtlerc(janf. 


About  this  time  I  went  much  to  meetings,  and  run  to 
and  fro,  the  Lord  helping  me,  without  whom  I  could  do 
nothing,  for  in  him  all  fulness  dwells  ;  and  many  were 
convinced,  and  our  meetings  were  greater  and  greater, 
and  many  proved  faithful ;  but  the  priests  raged  sore, 
for  I  went  abroad  as  much  as  I  could,  and  kept  my  trade 
going  too,  my  family  also  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and  my 
care  was  great  to  pay  all  I  owed  to  every  body,  so  that  I 
was  oft  constrained  to  ride  many  miles  after  meetings 
to  gain  my  markets  on  the  second  day  of  the  week,  and 
the  Lord  blessed  me  every  way. 

John  Gratton  in  his  Journal ,  anno  1678. 

1  Gawen  Lawry,  part  proprietor  of  N.J.,  Friend  and  Minister. 
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The  first  Bulletin  of  Friends'  Historical  Society  of 
Philadelphia  (Phila  :  Leeds  and  Biddle,  8vo,  pp.  48)  is 
to  hand.  It  contains  an  Introduction  by  the  President  of 
the  Society,  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  articles  by  Amelia  M. 
Gummere  and  Joshua  L.  Baily,  and  other  matter.  A.  M. 
Gummere’s  article,  “  An  International  Chess  Party,” 
shows,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  influence  which  such 
Friends  as  Dr.  Fothergill,  David  Barclay,  and  others, 
exercised  in  public  affairs  during  the  period  when  the 
relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  American 
Colonies  were  very  strained.  Joshua  L.  Baily’s  paper  is 
entitled,  “  The  Progress  of  the  Temperance  Cause  among 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,”  and  is  full  of  interesting  re¬ 
miniscences  of  action  in  reference  to  this  important  subject. 
The  Society  does  not  propose  at  present  to  publish  its 
Bulletin  at  stated  times.  I  feel  doubtful  whether  there  is 
yet  room  for  another  periodical  of  the  same  kind  as  The 
Journal,  though  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  Friends* 
history  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  may,  in  time,  warrant 
two  independent  publications. 

Headley  Brothers  have  just  published  another  cheap 
edition,  the  sixth,  of  Early  Church  History ,  by  Edward 
Backhouse  and  Charles  Tylor,  8vo,  pp.  292. 

Poor  Raoul  and  other  Fables  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
by  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  M.A.  (London  :  Dent,  small  4to, 
pp.  48). 

A  selection  from  the  poems  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  has  been  made  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson, 
son  of  a  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  com¬ 
piler  has  contributed  an  Introduction  (London  :  Jack, 
8vo,  pp.  283).  He  says,  “  Whittier  stands  out  as  probably 
the  most  aboriginal  among  the  poets  of  America. 

The  American  can  lay  his  hand  on  Whittier  and  say 
that  this  poet,  at  least,  is  a  pure  and  ingenuous  production 
of  the  very  soil  and  climate  of  the  country.  .  .”  There 

is  a  portrait  of  the  poet,  and  several  illustrations.  Among 
the  latter  is  one  intended  to  represent  the  breaking  up 
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of  a  Friends’  meeting,  in  which  persons  are  seen  shaking 
hands  in  all  parts  of  the  house  ;  the  poet’s  words, 

The  elder  folks  shook  hands  at  last, 

Down  seat  by  seat  the  signal  passed, 

in  “  The  Meeting,”  might,  however,  be  so  interpreted 
by  one  not  versed  in  Quaker  methods. 

Henry  E.  and  Rachel  M.  Clark.  A  Memoir  by  one 
of  their  Daughters  (Edith  M.  Clark)  is  a  new  record  of 
missionary  life,  published  by  Headley  Brothers  (8vo, 
pp.  95).  Henry  E.  Clark  and  his  wife,  with  their  two  little 
girls,  sailed  for  Madagascar  in  1871,  and  their  connection 
with  Friends’  mission  work  on  that  island  lasted  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  R.  M.  Clark  died  on  the  island  in  1904, 
while  on  a  visit  with  her  husband,  and  H.  E.  Clark’s  de¬ 
cease  took  place  at  his  home  at  Doncaster,  in  1906. 

In  McClure  s  Magazine  for  November  there  is  a 
twelve-page  article  on  “  The  Hanging  of  Mary  Dyer,”  by 
Basil  King,  which  is  admirably  written  and  should  be 
widely  read.  The  three  accompanying  coloured  illustra¬ 
tions  are  from  paintings  by  Howard  Pyle,  and  represent 
Mary  Dyer  speaking  in  a  meeting,  standing  before  Governor 
Endicott,  and  being  led  forth  to  death  ;  they  are  striking 
and  beautiful.  The  introduction  of  the  renunciation  by 
Jeffrey  Pryde  ”  of  his  Friends’  principles  on  the  scaffold 
brings  out  in  sharp  contrast  the  fortitude  of  Mary  Dyer, 
but  is  there  historical  foundation  for  any  such  sad  fall 
from  Truth  ? 

Lewis  H.  Berens  has  dedicated  his  new  book,  The 
Digger  Movement  in  the  Days  of  the  Commonwealth ,  as 
revealed  in  the  Writings  of  Gerrard  Winstanley ,  the  Digger , 
Mystic  and  Rationalist ,  Communist  and  Social  Reformer 
(London  :  Simpkin,  8vo,  pp.  259),  to  “  the  Society  of 
Friends  (the  Children  of  Light),  to  whom  the  World 
owes  more  than  it  yet  recognises  .  .  .”  When 

preparing  his  book,  Mr.  Berens  was  in  frequent  communi¬ 
cation  with  D,  but  he  failed  to  find  any  reference  to 
Winstanley  in  the  writings  of  early  Friends,  although 
the  opponents  of  Quakerism  noted  a  resemblance  between 
the  followers  of  Winstanley  and  Fox.1  The  author, 

1  See  Bennet’s  Answer,  17 11  ;  Dean  Coomber’s  Christianity  no  En¬ 
thusiasm,  1678  ;  and  for  further  particulars  of  Winstanley,  see  Trevelyan’s 
England  under  the  Stuarts  ;  also  Wisdom  of  Winstanley  the  Digger. 
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however,  states  his  belief  that  the  “  most  characteristic 
tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  early  Quakers  ”  were  drawn 
from  Winstanley’s  writings.  There  were  Friends  named 
Winstanley  living  in  Gerrard’s  native  county  of  Lancaster, 
see  The  Journal,  ii.  100,  and  Robson  MSS.  in  D. 

Some  Little  Quakers  in  their  Nursery  (London  : 
Simpkin,  8vo,  pp.  112),  illustrated  by  the  author,2  is  a 
delightful  word-picture  of  infant  Quaker  life  some  half- 
century  ago,  as  it  was  manifested  at  home,  at  school, 
at  meeting,  in  the  street  and  on  other  occasions. 

John  Dalton,  by  J.  P.  Millington,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  appears 
in  “  English  Men  of  Science  ”  series  (London  :  Dent ; 
and  New  York  :  Dutton,  8vo,  pp.  225). 

M.  Elizabeth  Brockbank’s  illustrations  in  Headley’s 
reprint  of  The  Children  s  Meeting,  by  M.  Efngland],  are 
■excellent,  and  are  sure  to  help  the  circulation  of  this  little 
narrative,  founded  on  the  words  of  Thomas  Curtis, 
"  Our  little  children  kept  the  meetings  up  when  we  were 
all  in  prison,  notwithstanding  that  wicked  justice.” 

Helen  (Cadbury)  Alexander’s  life  of  her  father, 
Richard  Cadbury,  of  Birmingham  (London  :  Hodder, 
£vo,  pp.  448),  is  a  worthy  record  of  a  valuable  life.  It 
is  a  very  readable  book,  of  sustained  interest  from  first 
to  last,  and  is  well  illustrated.  The  author  says, 

In  a  life  overflowing  with  work  and  activities  of  all  kinds,  Richard 
Cadbury  found  time  to  compile  a  book,  which  is  now  valued  as  one  of  the 
family’s  greatest  treasures.  It  is  a  large,  solidly  bound  volume,  entitled, 
4‘  The  Cadbury  Pedigree,”  and  contains  the  details  of  family  history  which 
were  thus  collected  for  the  first  time  in  comprehensive  form.  From  early 
manhood  to  the  last  year  of  his  busy  life,  Richard  Cadbury  studied  the 
records  of  his  ancestors  with  thoroughness  and  affection  .  .  . 

Unhistoric  Acts  :  Some  Records  of  Early  Friends 
in  North-East  Yorkshire,  by  George  Baker,  of  York,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  what  research  can  do  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  a  family  (London  :  Headley,  8vo,  pp.  242). 
A  large  amount  of  valuable  information  has  been  brought 
together  and  set  forth  in  this  book,  both  in  the  text  and 
in  the  numerous  illustrations  by  Joseph  Walter  West, 
R.W.S.,  Adelaide  Hoyland,  Fanny  Elizabeth  Baker, 
and  by  means  of  photographs  by  the  author,  which  adorn 

2  The  authorship  is  known,  but  I  respect  the  author’s  wish  to  remain 
anonymous. 
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this  volume.  The  Baker  family,  naturally,  occupies 
considerable  space,  but  members  of  the  Hartas,  Hedley, 
Fletcher,  Thistlethwaite,  Bowron,  Pearson,  and  other 
families  receive  full  treatment.  Various  family  manu¬ 
scripts,  as  e.g.,  Caleb  Hedley’s  account  of  his  journey 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1770,  Sarah  Hedley’s  memoranda 
of  rather  later  date,  and  Joshua  Hedley’s  journal  of 
1815,  supply  lively  touches  of  every-day  life  in  bye-gone 
periods.  The  author’s  desire  to  illustrate  his  history 
from  contemporary  events  has  led  him  somewhat  un¬ 
necessarily  far  afield,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long  account 
of  the  last  days  of  John  Wesley  (p.  75). 

Headley  Brothers  have  just  published  a  collection  of 
essays  by  Maria  Catharine  Albright,  of  Birmingham,  with 
the  title,  The  Common  Heritage  (8vo,  pp.  137).  The 
essays  are  as  follows :  The  Open  Secret,  The  Significance 
of  Beauty,  The  New  Comer,  Claimants  for  the  Heritage, 
The  Throes  of  Earth,  Incarnation,  The  Storehouse,  The 
Eternal  Now. 

John  J.  Cornell,  member  and  Minister  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  Park  Avenue,  has  written  his  Auto¬ 
biography  (Baltimore,  Md.  :  The  Lord  Baltimore  Press, 
large  8vo,  pp.  498).  It  contains  “  an  account  of  his 
religious  experiences  and  travels  in  the  ministry  ”  over 
many  years.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  portly  volume,  but  one  extract  (p.  383)  will  show  the 
extent  of  the  author’s  labours  : — 


I  stated  that  in  the  past  fifteen  years  I  had  visited  all  the  Meetings 
of  Friends  of  our  branch  in  the  United  States  but  two,  had  attended  each 
of  the  Yearly  Meetings  at  least  three  times,  and  this  had  involved  50,00a 
miles  of  travel  by  public  conveyance,  and  had  taken  fully  three  years 
of  the  fifteen  of  time. 


The  book  is  “  dedicated  to  my  beloved  wives,  Judith 
H.  and  Eliza  H.  Cornell,”  and  contains  portraits  of  the 
author  taken  at  various  ages,  and  a  view  of  his  home  at 
Mendon,  N.Y. 

The  Literary  Causerie  of  The  Academy  (London)  of 
July  28th,  has  Robert  Barclay  and  his  “  Apology  ”  as 
its  subject,  and  is  written  by  a  lineal  descendant,  Edward 
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Jaffray.  The  author  deals  principally  with  the  address 
to  King  Charles  II.  One  of  the  several  paragraphs 
quoted  is  described  as  “  grand  and  dignified,  if  stilted,” 
and  the  summing  up  represents  Barclay  as  “  a  great 
master  of  English.” 

A  Directory  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  (Ruther¬ 
ford  Place)  has  reached  me.  It  is  a  useful  little  publica¬ 
tion,  giving  brief  statements  of  the  various  activities  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  lists  of  members  under  Monthly 
and  Preparative  Meetings. 

“  William  Penn  was  born  in  his  father’s  house  ‘  upon 
Great  Tower  Hill,  on  the  east  side,  with  a  court  adjoining 
to  London  Wall,’  in  1644.”  “  At  No.  21,  ‘  the  house  on 

the  south-west  corner  of  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  the  last 
house  in  the  street,  and  overlooking  the  river  ’  (the  site 
of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Arundel  Hotel),  William 
Penn  lived  for  a  time.”  I  insert  the  above  on  the 
authority  of  Elsie  M.  Lang’s  Literary  London  (London  : 
Laurie,  8vo,  pp.  349). 

The  following  appears  in  Old  Norfolk  Inns,  by  G. 
A.  B.  Dewar,  London,  1906  : — “  The  Star  Hotel  of  Yar¬ 
mouth  is  a  house  of  little  distinction.  .  .  The  Nelson 

room  upstairs  has  carved  panelling  nine  feet  high,  black 
almost  as  bog-oak.  .  .  It  is  called  the  Nelson  room 

merely  because  Keymer,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  still  meets  there  each  year,  was  allowed  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  Nelson,  still  hanging  on  the  wall.”  3 

On  the  general  subject  of  Anti-slavery,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  in  his  book  on  Liberia  (London  :  Hutchinson, 
2  vols.,  4to,  pp.  1183),  commends  the  work  of  Friends  ; 
but,  with  one  exception,  the  connection  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  with  the  early  history  of  the  country 
is  not  referred  to.  This  omission  has  been  noticed  by 
several  interested  persons,  and  some  study  of  the  lives  of 
Samuel  Gurney,  Hannah  Kilham,  Eli  and  Sibil  Jones, 
and  others  is  proceeding  in  D.,  with  a  view  of  supplying  the 
omission.  The  exception  above-mentioned  is  given  in 
the  following  words  (p.  155)  : — 


3  Annie  Youell,  of  i,  Broad  Row,  Yarmouth,  informs  me  that  she 
never  heard  of  Yarmouth  Friends  meeting  in  the  “  Star  ”  room,  but  she 
knows  the  name  of  Keymer  as  that  of  an  artist.  Was  he  a  Friend,  as  stated 
above  ? 
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In  1835,  the  Pennsylvania  Young  Men’s  Society*  interested  itself  in 
the  emigration  to  Africa.  It  was  a  Quaker  organisation,  and  had  very 
practical  ideas  on  the  subject  of  colonisation.  This  Pennsylvanian  body 
therefore  dispatched  to  Liberia  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Negro  colonists, 
who  were  entirely  men  of  their  hands — blacksmiths,  carpenters,  potters, 
brickmakers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors.  .  .  They  were  bound  by  vows 

of  total  abstinence.  .  .  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  for  the 

Pennsylvania  Young  Men’s  Society  tracts  of  land  at  Grand  Basa.  The 
Basa  chief,  Joe  Harris,  was  induced  to  sell  an  island  in  the  St.  John’s 
River  in  front  of  Edina.  Here  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  emigrants 
sent  out  by  the  Quakers  established  themselves  in  a  village  called  Port 
Cresson.  But  the  Spanish  slave  traders,  who  still  possessed  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Basa  chiefs,  incited  them  to  attack  this  Liberian  settle¬ 
ment.  The  head  of  the  little  colony  at  Port  Cresson  refused  to  resort 
to  arms.  Consequently,  when  his  settlement  was  attacked  by  the  Basa 
people,  eighteen  of  the  colonists  were  killed,  the  houses  all  destroyed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives  to  Edina.  But 
another  Basa  chief.  Bob  Gray,  was  faithful  to  his  engagement  towards  the 
Liberian  Government.  He  assisted  the  settlers  of  Edina  to  repel  the  people 
of  Joe  Harris,  and  even  to  frighten  the  latter  into  suing  for  peace.  Joe 
Harris  himself  rebuilt  the  Quaker  village  on  a  site  farther  to  the  north 
on  the  St.  John’s  River,  where  it  received  the  name  of  Basa  Cove. 

Women  s  Work  and  Wages.  A  Phase  of  Life  in  an 
Industrial  City ,  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  dealing  with 
industrial  problems,  prepared  by  Edward  Cadbury  (of 
Birmingham),  M.  Cecile  Matheson,  and  George  Shann,  M.A. 
(London  :  Unwin,  8vo,  pp.  368).  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Edward)  Cadbury. 

The  American  Friend,  8  mo.  30,  contains  an  Account  of  the  opening 
of  Western  Yearly  Meeting  in  1858,  from  the  pen  of  William  Wood  of  New 
York.  In  the  same  paper,  dated  12  mo.  6,  there  is  an  article  by  Amelia 
M.  Gummere  on  “  England  at  the  Time  of  Fox.” 

The  Independent  Review,  London,  October,  has  an  article  by  Joseph 
Marshall  Sturge,  of  Charlbury,  on  West  Indian  Slavery. 

The  Contemporary  Review,  London,  October,  contains  an  article  by 
Maurice  Gregory  on  “  Polygamy  and  Christianity.” 

The  Westonian,  Westtown,  Pa.,  for  Tenth  Month,  contains  a  lively 
article  by  Joshua  L.  Baily,  on  “  Personal  Reminiscences  ”  of  school-life 
at  Westtown  from  1838. 

There  is  a  useful  ten-page  biographical  sketch  of  Countess  Conway, 
of  Ragley  Castle,  who  was  convinced  of  Friends’  principles  in  the  early 
days,  in  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for  November,  under  the  title  of  “  A 
Pupil  of  Van  Helmont  the  Younger.” 

4  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  information  of  a  Society  so-named, 
but  George  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  has  sent  some 
particulars  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonisation  Society,  which  undertook  the 
colonisation  in  Africa  of  American  negroes,  but  which  has  now,  I  gather, 
ceased  operations.  It  does  not  appear  that  Friends  were  specially  promi¬ 
nent  in  its  management. 
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A  twelve-page  article  by  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  entitled,  “The Failure 
and  Hope  of  the  Church,”  appears  in  The  Social  Mission  of  the  Church „ 
edited  by  C.  Ensor  Walters  (London  :  Law,  8vo,  pp.  219). 

Extracts  from  William  Penn’s  Some  Fruits  of  Solitude  have  appeared 
in  “  The  Leaves  of  Life  Series  ”  (London  :  Foulis,  oblong,  pp.  105).  They 
form  a  dainty  little  book,  printed  in  two  colours. 

An  interesting  Companion  to  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Imitatio  Christi 
has  been  written  by  Frederick  Goldsmith  French  (London :  Marlborough* 
8 vo,  pp.  61).  The  author  is  a  Baptist  minister,  at  Lee,  Kent ;  he  came 
into  touch  with  Friends  while  residing  at  Hitchin.  Woolman  and  Whittier 
are  quoted  and  Fox  and  Penn  referred  to. 

Mary  O’Brien  Harris,  D.Sc.,  a  member  of  London  and  Middlesex 
Q.M.,  has  written  a  little  book,  entitled,  Seasonal  Botany  (London  :  Blackie, 
small  8 vo,  pp.  56). 

A  story  entitled,  “  The  Weavers,”  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
M.P.,  is  coming  out  in  Harper's  Magazine.  The  so-called  Quaker 
characters  and  the  Quaker  setting  of  the  story  are  quite  unlike  any  phases, 
of  Quakerism  known  to  me. 

A  portrait  of  Edward  Verrall  Lucas,  the  well-known  writer,  a  member 
of  London  Y.M.,  appears  in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  for  October. 

Ernest  E.  Taylor,  of  Malton,  Yorks,  is  rendering 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  Friends’  literature.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Yorkshire  1905  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  hon.  sec.,  he  has  published  several  pamphlets,  in- 
eluding  What  does  the  Society  of  Friends  Stand  For  ?  by 
William  C.  Braithwaite  ;  For  Fellowship  and  Freedom,  by 
Joan  M.  Fry  ;  Applied  Christianity  and  War,  by  Joshua 
Rowntree ;  The  Spiritual  Legacies  of  George  Fox,  by 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon  ;  The  Test  of  a  Church,  by  Rufus  M. 
Jones  ;  The  Lay  Ministry,  by  J.  Wilhelm  Rowntree. 

Charles  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  of  Sawrey,  S.O., 
Lancashire,  proposes  to  issue  by  subscription,  a  volume 
of  about  120  pages,  entitled  Memoir,  Letters,  and  Poems 
of  Jonathan  Dymond,  the  well-known  author  of  Essays 
on  Christian  Morality.  The  price  will  be  3s.  6d.  (postage 
extra).  Prospectuses  and  order  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  author. 

Books  for  review,  and  information  suitable  for  future 
articles,  will  be  welcomed. 


Norman  Penney. 


(JUfmnce  Bi&vatp.  (©.) 


The  following  list  gives  short  titles  of  some  books  and 
pamphlets  not  in  the  Library,  which  the  Committee  would 
be  glad  to  obtain.  Other  lists  of  desiderata  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Librarian,  Norman  Penney,  Devonshire 
House,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

Wants  List,  No.  it. 

Account  of  Elizabeth  Ashbridge,  Phila.,  1807  ;  John  Ashby’s  works, 
except  “  Prisoner’s  Hope  ”  and  “  Silver  Cord,” ;  Richard  Ashby’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Counsel,  2nd  and  3rd  edd.,  1794,  Tender  Greeting,  Dublin,  Voice  of 
Mortality,  1711  ;  Henry  Ashworth’s  works,  1842,  etc.  ;  Sarah  Atkins’s 
works,  1822,  etc.  ; 

Samuel  Birchall  on  Coins,  1796  ;  Memoir  of  Sarah  J .  Bassett,  Phila., 
1848  ;  James  Bate’s  Infidelity  Scourged,  1746  ;  Edward  Bell’s  Account 
of  Brookfield  Meeting,  1880  ;  Jane  M.  Bingham’s  Tribute  to  William  Bing¬ 
ham,  1889  ;  Jonathan  Binns’s  Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland,  1837  ; 
Peter  Bosse,  The  Fighting  Quaker's  Expedition  in  Pennsylvania  ;  Account 
of  Growth  of  Truth  in  Maryland,  1710  ;  Incidents  in  Life  of  Jacob  Barker, 
Washington,  1855  ; 

Considerations  by  Way  of  Proposal l,  1657  ;  Considerations  on  a  late 
Bill  .  .  .  for  Preventing  Occasional  Conformity  [?  Penn],  1703  ; 

A  Discourse  of  Eternity,  1654  ;  Dymond’s  Essays,  1852,  with  portrait, 
also  Amer.  edition,  1844  > 

J.  F.  B.  Firth’s  Velocipede,  1869  ;  Mary  Fisher,  or  the  Quaker  Maiden, 
Phila.,  1845  ;  Ann  Foggit’s  Confession  and  Clearance  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,  1715  ;  Samuel  Fothergill’s  Discourses,  Dubl.,  1795,  Wilm.,  1817; 

Dr.  Glisson’s  Relation  of  Death  of  Parnell,  1656  ; 

Ralph  Hall’s  Quakers  Principles  Shaking,  1656  ;  Thomas  Hall’s 
Samaria's  Downfall,  1660,  Apology  for  the  Ministry  ;  Richard  Ho witt’s 
Impressions  of  Australia  Felix,  1845  ;  John  Hull’s  Philanthropic  Reper¬ 
tory,  and  other  works,  183.  .  ; 

Kersey’s  Treatise,  Phila.,  two  edd.,  1815,  in  German  1816; 
George  Knight’s  Observations  on  the  English .  1829,  two  works  ; 

A.  Neale’s  Biblical  Sketches,  1854;  Alfred  Neighbour's  Apiary, 
1865  ;  News  from  the  Country,  1709  ; 

Penn’s  England’s  True  Interest  considered,  1702,  Reasons  why 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  not  be  persecuted ;  The  Planter’s  Speech 
.  .  .  Pennsylvania,  1684  ;  Plea  of  the  Harmless  Oppressed,  c.  1688  ; 

The  Quakers  Advice  to  the  Presbyterians,  broadside,  1817  ;  Religious 
Assemblies  of  .  .  Quakers,  i68§ ; 

Henry  Richardson’s  Peace  Advocate,  any  issues  except  Series  i., 
nos.  1-9,  11,  12  (1843)  > 

William  Salmon’s  Water  Baptism,  1710,  Resurrection  ;  Seasonable 
and  Weighty  Cautions  to  all  Friends,  broadside,  c.  1 666  ;  Spiritual  Journey 
of  a  Young  Man,  1659  ; 
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A  meeting  in  the  interests  of  Friends’  literature  will 
be  held  at  Devonshire  House,  12,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
E.C.,  on  Third  Day,  the  21st  of  Fifth  Month,  at  7.30  p.m. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends’  Historical  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Library  at  Devonshire  House,  on  Fifth 
Day,  the  23rd  prox.,  at  2  p.m. 

An  exhibition  of  objects  of  interest  connected  with  the 
history  of  Friends  will  be  open  from  one  to  three  p.m.  on 
Second  Day,  the  27th  prox.,  in  the  Library  at  Devonshire 
House. 


Vol.  iv. — 28. 


(Jtofee  and  Queries. 


Obituaries. — Sir  Richard  Tan- 
gye,  Knight,  died  on  the  14th  of 
Tenth  Month  last,  aged  seventy- 
two.  There  is  an  obituary  notice 
of  him,  with  portrait,  in  The 
Friend  (Lond.)  for  26th  October. 
Sir  Richard  was  much  interested 
in  the  history  of  Friends,  and  was 
always  a  Friend  at  heart  though 
never  actually  in  membership 
with  the  Society.  He  made 
numerous  valuable  presentations 
to  D.,  of  his  own  writings  and  of 
books  from  his  library. 


Frederick  J.  Gibbins,  of  Neath, 
South  Wales,  corresponded  for 
many  years  with  D.  on  matters 
specially  relating  to  Friends  in 
South  Wales,  on  which  subject  he 
was  an  acknowledged  authority. 
His  willingly  rendered  assistance 
will  be  greatly  missed.  He  died 
somewhat  suddenly  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Gilfach  House,  on  the  3rd  of 
Second  Month,  aged  seventy-four. 


Benjamin  Winstone,  M.D.,  of 
53,  Russell  Square,  London,  and 
Epping,  Essex,  was  a  birthright 
member,  but  he  lost  his  member¬ 
ship  on  his  marriage.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  retained  a  warm  interest  in 
Friends,  and  was  a  not  infrequent 
visitor  at  Devonshire  House.  His 
decease  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
Second  Month,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
seven. 


Hooton  and  Kay  Families. — 
In  the  old  Hooton  Bible  is  the 
marriage  of  John  Hooton  to  Sarah 
Kay,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Kay,  at  Wigton,  Cumber¬ 


land,  in  April,  1737.  JohnHooton 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  but  went 
to  England  for  his  wife,  Sarah 
Kay.  Now  this  great  grand¬ 
father  of  mine  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  Mother  Country  (England) 
during  the  Revolution,  and,  though 
a  Friend,  fought  for  his  King ; 
he  was  exiled  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  and  his  property  in 
New  Jersey  confiscated.  There¬ 
fore  I  feel  sure  this  Kay  great 
great  grandmother  was  a  woman 
of  character,  who  influenced  her 
son  greatly.  I  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  Kay  family  and  if  any 
members  of  it  survive. 

The  other  Hootons  in  New 
Jersey  were  loyal,  and  to  this  day 
their  descendants  hold  the  land 
near  Burlington  and  Evesham, 
which  was  bought  from  the 
Indians.  —  Kate  Blackiston 
Stille,  48,  Washington  Street, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  U.S.A. 


Tyburn,  near  York  (iv.  34). — 
Referring  to  my  notes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  “  Quaker  Highway¬ 
man,”  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  that  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  place  as 
“  Tyburn,  near  York.”  The 
York  Tyburn  was  a  spot  on 
Knavesmire  Stray,  opposite  the 
gate  on  to  Hob  Moor,  where  a 
gallows  stood  from  1379  to  1802. 
The  site  of  the  Tyburn  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and 
during  the  four  centuries  the  gal¬ 
lows  stood  here  hundreds  of 
criminals  were  executed,  respecting 
whom  the  common  entry  in  the 
local  record  runs  : — “  Executed 
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at  the  Tyburn  without  Micklegate 
Bar.”  The  Roman  Catholics  still 
hold  an  annual  celebration  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Tyburn,  com¬ 
memorative  of  those  of  their  faith 
who  have  suffered  there. — Albert 
G.  Linney,  Ackworth  School, 
Pontefract. 

Blind  House  (i.  92  ;  ii.  2). — 
In  the  supplementary  volume  to 
Wheatley’s  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys 
(1899)  occurs  a  note  to  this  term. 
The  Diarist  uses  the  term  for  a 
place  which  is  dark  and  obscure, 
out  of  the  way,  September  26, 
1666,  Oct.  15,  1661,  Nov.  15,  1664. 


Poole  Family. — The  Pooles 
of  County  of  Wexford,  with  whom 
I  am  closely  connected,  trace  their 
descent  from  Thomas  Poole,  of 
Dartrope,  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  Dorothy  {nee  White) ,  of  Polsile 
in  Staffordshire.  They  came  to 
Ireland  in  1649.  Could  any  friend 
help  me  as  to  the  locality  of 
Dartrope  and  Polsile  ?  They  are 
not  marked  on  any  map  to  which 
I  have  had  access.  These  words 
may  represent  the  names  of  places 
then  or  now  very  differently 
spelled. — Alfred  Webb,  Rathgar, 
Dublin. 


The  nearest  name  that  I  can 
trace  is  Darlscote,  or  Dalscote, 
a  village  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
east  of  Eastcote.  It  is  near  Bug- 
brook  and  Greens-Norton,  where 
Friends  have  resided. — Arthur 
F.  Gravely,  Wellingborough. 


There  is  no  place  named  Polsile 
in  Staffordshire.  Probably  Pel- 
sail  is  represented,  the  old  forms 
of  which  were  Peolshale  and 
Peleshale,  but  there  has  been  no 
family  of  White  settled  at  Pelsall 


since  the  Conquest ;  at  all  events 
there  is  no  trace  of  them  there, 
and  probably  we  have  seen  all  the 
existing  deeds  relating  to  lands  in 
Pelsall. — W.  H.  Duignan,  Gorway, 
Walsall,  per  Arthur  Godlee,  of 
Birmingham. 

The  Will  of  John  Rous. — 
This  is  the  last  Will  and  Testament 
of  me  J ohn  Rous  of  Kingston  upon 
Thames  in  the  County  of  Surrey 
Merchant  made  and  declared  the 
six  and  twentieth  day  of  October 
Anno  Dni  one  thousand  Six  hun¬ 
dred  ninety  two  And  in  the  fourth 
yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Sover- 
aigne  Lord  and  Lady  William  and 
Mary  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
and  Queene  of  England  Scotland 
France  and  Ireland  &c 

Imprimis  I  doe  hereby  ratify 
and  Confirme  unto  Margaret1  my 
now  wife  for  her  life  All  that  An¬ 
nuity  Rent  charge  or  payment 
of  four  hundred  pounds  per  Annum 
which  was  heretofore  setled  and 
secured  unto  and  upon  her  for  her 
life  for  her  joynture  and  in  Lieu 
and  Satisfacon  of  her  dower  by  my 
father  Thomas  Rouse2  deced  and 
by  him  charged  upon  all  his  estate 
both  reall  and  personall  in  the 
parish  of  Phillips  or  else  where 
in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  by 
Indenture  Tripartite  beareing  date 
the  fourteenth  day  of  November 
in  the  fourteenth  yeare  of  the 
Reigne  of  Charles  the  second  late 
King  of  England3  and  made  or 

1  Eldest  daughter  of  Judge 
and  Margaret  Fell.  John  and 
Margaret  Rous  were  married  at 
Swarthmoor  Hall  29  xi.  1661. 

These  notes  are  supplied  by 
Emma  C.  Abraham. 

2  A  Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  army. 

3  Dated  from  the  death  of 
Charles  I. 
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menConed  to  be  made  between  the 
said  Thomas  Rous  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Rouse  the  elder  of  the 
parish  of  Phillipps  in  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes  Esquire  of  the  first 
parte  Margaret  Fell  of  Swarth- 
more  in  the  County  of  Lancaster 
the  widow  and  Relict  of  Thomas 
Fell  late  of  Swarthmore  aforesaid 
Esqr  deceased  of  the  second  parte 
And  me  the  said  John  Rous  by  the 
name  of  John  Rous  the  elder  sonn 
and  heire  apparent  of  the  said 
Thomas  Rous  and  Margaret  his 
wife  the  elder  daughter  of  the  said 
Thomas  Fell  and  the  aforesaid 
Margaret  of  the  third  parte 

Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
Margaret  my  wife  All  that  my 
messuage  or  tenement  wherein  I 
now  dwell  with  all  Outhouses 
edificies  buildings  gardens  Or¬ 
chards  lands  and  meadow  ground 
thereunto  belonging  with  their 
appurtenances  scituate  lying  and 
being  in  Kingston  aforesaid  And 
the  reasonable  use  of  all  my  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  furniture  that  shall 
be  therein  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  to  her  and  her  assignes 
dureing  her  widdowhood  And 
from  and  after  her  next  marriage 
or  death  which  shall  first  happen 
I  doe  give  and  bequeath  the  same 
unto  my  only  sonn  Nathaniell 
Rous  and  the  Heires  of  his  body 
lawfully  to  be  begotten  And  for 
want  of  such  issue  to  my  daughters 
Bethiah  English  and  Anne  Rous 
and  the  heires  of  their  bodyes 
lawfully  to  bee  begotten  and  to  the 
Heires  of  the  body  of  the  survivour 
of  them  And  for  want  of  such 
issue  to  the  right  Heires  of  me  the 
said  John  Rous  for  ever 

Item  I  will  that  my  Sonn  in 
Law  David  English  husband  of 


my  eldest  daughter  Bethiah  shall 
receive  have  and  enjoy  out  of  the 
rents  issues  and  proffitts  of  all  and 
singular  my  plantacon  and  Lands 
in  the  parish  of  Phillipps  in  the 
Iseland  of  Barbadoes  the  summe  of 
five  hundred  pounds  of  lawfull 
money  of  England  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  day  of  October  which  shall 
be  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  One 
thousand  six  hundred  ninety  and 
four  in  case  my  said  daughter 
Bethiah  or  any  child  or  children 
of  her  body  lawfully  issueing 
shall  be  then  liveing  pursuant  to 
and  in  full  discharge  of  a  note 
which  I  have  to  him  already 
given  And  for  and  in  full  satisfaCon 
and  discharge  of  her  marriage 
porcon  but  in  case  my  said  daugh¬ 
ter  Bethiah  shall  happen  to  dye 
before  the  said  five  hundred  pounds 
shall  become  payable  as  aforesaid 
haveing  no  child  or  children  of 
her  body  lawfully  issueing  her 
surviveing  Then  I  will  that  the  said 
five  hundred  pounds  soe  payable 
to  the  said  David  English  as  afore¬ 
said  shall  be  paid  unto  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Ann  Rous  as  a  further  augmen- 
tacon  of  her  porcon  hereinafter 
menconed 

Item  I  will  that  my  youngest 
daughter  Anne  Rous*  shall  have 
and  enjoy  out  of  my  plantacon 
and  Estate  in  the  parish  of 
Phillipps  or  else  where  in  the  said 
Island  of  Barbadoes  the  summe 
of  one  thousand  pounds  of  lawfull 
money  of  England  to  be  paid  to 
her  in  manner  following  (that  is 
to  say)  five  hundred  pounds  there¬ 
of  on  the  day  of  her  marriage 
and  the  other  five  hundred  pounds 
within  two  yeares  then  next  en- 

4  She  married,  as  second  wife, 
Benjamin  Dykes,  or  Dix,  and  died 
s.  p. 
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sueing  but  if  my  said  daughter 
shall  marry  without  or  against 
her  mothers  consent  she  being  then 
alive  then  and  in  such  case  I  give 
to  my  said  daughter  Anne  the 
summe  of  five  hundred  pounds 
only  And  the  said  summe  of  one 
thousand  pounds  aforemen coned 
shall  goe  to  my  sonn  Nathaniell 
my  Executor  hereafter  named 
Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  said  daughter  Anne  one  An¬ 
nuity  or  yearly  rent  charge  of  fifty 
pounds  of  lawfull  money  of 
England  to  be  issueing  and  goeing 
yearly  out  of  all  my  Estate  both 
reall  and  personall  lyeing  and 
being  in  the  said  parish  of  Phillipps 
or  else  where  in  the  said  Island  of 
Barbadoes  to  have  hold  and  yearly 
receive  and  take  the  said  Annuity 
or  yearely  rent  charge  of  fifty 
pounds  to  the  said  Anne  Rous  and 
her  assignes  dureing  so  long  time 
only  as  she  shall  be  sole  and  un- 
marryed  for  and  towards  her 
maintenance  to  be  paid  or  payable 
yearly  at  the  Feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciacon  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  St  Michaell  the  Arch  Angell 
by  even  and  equall  porcons  the 
first  payment  thereof  to  begin  and 
to  be  made  at  such  of  the  aforesaid 
Feasts  dayes  as  shall  next  happen 
after  my  decease  And  if  it  shall 
happen  either  of  the  said  summes 
of  five  hundred  pounds  and  one 
thousand  pounds  or  the  said  yearly 
rent  of  fifty  pounds  or  any  parte 
thereof  to  be  behind  or  unpaid 
in  parte  or  in  all  by  the  space  of 
Sixty  dayes  next  after  any  of  the 
said  dayes  of  payment  or  times 
limitted  for  payment  thereof  and 
Feast  dayes  whereon  the  same 
respectively  ought  to  be  paid  as 
aforesaid  and  that  then  and  from 
thenceforth  it  shall  and  may  be 


lawfull  to  and  for  the  said  David 
English  his  Executors  and  Ad- 
mors  and  the  said  Ann  Rous  and 
her  assignes  respectively  unto 
whome  such  summe  and  summes 
of  money  or  rent  shall  be  due  and 
in  arreare  into  all  my  Estate  both 
reall  and  personall  in  the  parish 
of  Phillipps  or  else  where  in  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes  and  into  every 
part  and  parcell  thereof  to  enter 
and  distraine  and  the  distresse 
and  distresses  then  and  there 
found  and  taken  to  carry  away 
impound  and  keep  untill  the  said 
summes  of  money  and  rent  soe 
unpaid  and  all  arreares  thereof 
shall  be  truely  satisfyed  and  paid 
according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaneing  of  this  my  Will 

And  my  further  will  and  mind 
is  that  if  the  distresse  or  distresses 
soe  taken  be  not  redeemed  within 
the  space  of  forty  dayes  then  next 
ensueing  by  payment  of  the  said 
summe  and  summes  of  money  and 
rent  then  due  unto  my  said  daugh¬ 
ter  Anne  that  then  and  in  such 
case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfull 
unto  and  for  my  said  Sonne  in  Law 
David  English  his  Executors  and 
Assignes  and  my  said  daughter 
Anne  and  her  assignes  respec¬ 
tively  from  time  to  time  to  make 
sale  and  dispose  of  all  such  goods 
chattells  or  cattle  soe  distrained 
and  kept  to  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  and  the  money 
thereby  ariseing  after  such  summe 
and  summes  of  money  rent  and 
arreares  thereof  shall  be  first 
defaulked  paid  and  deducted  to 
my  said  sonn  in  Law  and  daughter 
or  either  of  them  who  shall  make 
such  distresse  then  the  overplus 
thereof  (if  any  be)  over  and  above 
the  charges  of  takeing  and  keepe- 
ing  the  said  distresses  to  be  and 
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returne  to  the  Owners  of  such 
goods  chattells  or  cattle  or  other 
things  soe  distrained  as  afore  said 
Provided  alwayes  and  my  will 
is  that  if  my  said  Son  in  Law  David 
English  and  my  said  daughter 
Anne  shall  receive  their  respective 
Legacies  that  upon  their  severall 
and  respective  receipt  thereof 
they  shall  respectively  give  bond 
to  my  Executor  hereafter  named 
for  their  severall  and  respective 
repayment  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  apeice  in  case  any 
utter  losse  shall  happen  to  my  said 
plantacon  in  Barbadoes  within 
five  yeares  after  their  respective 
receipt  of  their  respective  Legacy 
and  Legacyes 

To  be  concluded. 


Pim  Family.  —  John  Pirn, 
Bonaven,  Antrim  Road,  Belfast, 
has  a  full  pedigree  of  the  Pim 
family. 

King’s  Briefs  (iii.  106). — Mr. 
Joel  Cadbury,  in  his  interesting 
note  on  Briefs  issued  by  authority, 
makes  no  mention  of  an  important 
fact  which  is  I  think  worth  record- 
in  The  Journal.  Briefs  were 
addressed,  after  the  Restoration, 
not  only  to  “  the  people  called 
Quakers  ”  as  well  as  to  Church 
congregations  and  dissenting 
meetings,  but  the  distressed  Friends 
had  their  own  needs  from  time  to 
time  brought  before  those  to  whom 
Briefs  were  addressed,  and  I  doubt 
not  met  with  sympathetic  re¬ 
sponse.  In  proof  of  this  I  may 
mention  that  in  1733-4  a  Brief 
was  read  in  the  Churches  on  behalf 
of  “  Vincent  Weyman,  a  Quaker, 
who  suffered  a  loss  estimated  at 
j£i,2I5  by  a  Fire  at  Cottenham, 
Cambs. ’  ’  An  inhabitant  of  this  par¬ 
ish  (Rampton),  named  Williams, 


who  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer 
a  similar  loss  by  fire  in  1670, 
and  was  relieved  b}7-  a  Brief,  was, 

I  believe,  also  a  Quaker.  5 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
said  that  losses  other  than  those 
directly  personal  were  hardly 
regarded  in  a  like  spirit.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  the  Exeter  Society  of  Friends 
(1729)  witness  to  the  fact  that 
“  two  briefs  for  building  or  re¬ 
building  two  steeple-houses  being 
offer’d  to  this  Meeting,  they  are 
returned  with  ‘  nothing  collected ' 
writ  upon  them ;  but  a  nil  return 
was  by  no  means  uncommon,  even 
in  ordinary  cases.” — C.  H.  Evelyn 
White,  Rampton  Rectory,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  _ 

Church  Scot. — In  the  Kent 
Q.M.  MSS.  in  D.  (i.  6),  we  read  : 
“  Henry  Wicken,  of  Sutton  Ual- 
lance,  cast  into  Maidstone  Gaol, 
by  A  Bishops  Writt,  for  denying 
to  pay  Church  scott,  wch  neuer 
was  his  right  to  pay,  as  not  beeing 
in  dealeings ;  howeuer  hee  was 
Attached,  &  Carryed  prissoner 
to  Maidstone,  whilst  his  brother 
James  was  prisn  in  Canterbury 
Goal  for  ye  same  Cause ;  &  in 

Maidstone  Gaol  was  ye  said  Henry 
kept,  till  ye  13th  11th  mo,  1664, 
when  hee  there  Laid  down  his  Life 
in  bonds.”  What  is  Church 
Scot  ? 

5  Mr.  Williams  was  followed  in 
his  occupation  by  a  Quaker  family 
named  Rule,  that  resided  in 
Rampton  some  years,  and  was 
noted  for  recusancy,  being  re¬ 
peatedly  fined.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  some  friend  would  give 
me  any  information  in  regard 
either  to  the  Williams  or  Rule 
family.  Rampton,  it  may  be 
said,  adjoins  Cottenham,  and  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  Earith, 
Haddenham,  &c. 


<t5pteodee  ttt  tfyt  Bife  of  QUap  ©rurntnoni. 


This  lady,  celebrated  by  Pope1  and  others,  was, 
according  to  Robert  Chambers,  “  in  many  respects  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  woman  Scotland  ever  produced,” 
with  the  exception  of  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale.2 

The  following  brief  notice  of  her  is  given  by  George 
Crosfield  in  his  Memoirs  of  Samuel  F  other  gill,  1843,  p.  106  : 

“  May  Drummond  was  of  a  considerable  family 
in  North  Britain.  She  was  convinced  of  Friends’  principles 
at  Edinburgh,  by  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Story,  about 
1731,  at  the  time  that  her  brother,  George  Drummond, 
was  the  provost  of  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  his  sister  was  active 
in  procuring  funds  from  Friends  in  England  in  aid  of  the 
Institution.  The  various  sums  contributed  by  several 
Quarterly  Meetings  remain  recorded  on  a  board  in  one  of 
the  apartments. 3  M.  Drummond  had  much  to  endure  from 
her  relations  and  friends,  who,  being  what  were  considered 
of  genteel  rank,  were  much  grieved  at  her  uniting  herself 
to  the  despised  people  called  Quakers,  and  were  all  against 
her,  except  a  younger  brother.4  She  nevertheless  con¬ 
tinued  firm  in  her  attachment  to  the  principles  she  had 
embraced,  and,  maintaining  her  ground,  was  in  a  few 
years  called  into  the  ministry.  In  this  she  was  much 
engaged  for  many  years.  She  was  a  fluent  speaker  and 
very  popular,  particularly  amongst  those  of  other  societies, 
who  were  much  drawn  to  the  meetings  she  attended, 
her  character  and  the  circumstances  of  her  convincement 

1  She  is  said  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  poet  in  the  lines  in 
Epilogue  to  the  Satires  : 

“  A  Simple  Quaker  or  a  Quaker’s  wife 

Outdo  Llandaff  in  doctrine,  yea  in  life.” 

A  note  explains  that  this  refers  to  “  a  Mrs.  Drummond,  a  preacher.” 

2  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

3  The  board  was  placed  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  old  Infirmary.  It 
was  headed,  “  Fraternity  of  Quakers,  1739.”  London  Quarterly  Meeting 
contributed  ^151  9s.,  Edinburgh,  ^15  15s.,  Dublin  ^59  14s.  8d.,  York 
£66  ios.,  Durham  £20,  Cumberland  £20,  Chester  £12  2s.,  Devonshire  ^15  15s 
Northumberland  £11  2s.,  In  all  ^372  7s.  8d. 

Probably  John  Drummond,  whose  name  occurs  from  1734  to  1736 
in  Edinburgh  Meeting  records. 
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often  exciting  curiosity.  One  well  qualified  to  judge 
says  of  her  ministry,  in  1739,  ‘  She  had  some  masculine, 
nervous  expressions  ;  her  periods  are  mostly  regular  and 
just ;  did  she  not  affect  it,  one  might  say  she  was  eloquent.’ 
She  died  at  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1772 ;  but,  during 
the  latter  years  of  her  life,  was  not  held  in  the  same  es¬ 
timation  that  she  had  formerly  been.”  Thus  far  George 
Crosfield. 

The  earliest  notice  of  her  in  the  Edinburgh  Meeting 
records  is  in  the  minutes  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
Twelfth  Month,  1733,  as  follows  : — 

“  The  paper  wrote  by  M.  Drummond  being  read 
in  the  Meeting,  friends  Agree  that  it  be  sent  to  the  2nd 
days  morning  meeting  at  London  for  there  Examination 
and  approbation  to  be  printed,  as  also  some  have  agreed 
that  her  Letter  to  John  Shaw,  And  the  Last  Paragraph 
of  the  Postscript  only  be  sent  with  it,  and  that  they  soften 
&  rectify  Any  expressions  either  in  the  paper  or  Letter  ; 
and  Charles  Ormston,  jr,  is  appointed  to  remit  said  papers 
to  friends  att  London,  And  to  send  his  Letter  to  friends 
att  Edinburgh  to  read  &  consider  before  its  sent.” 

In  Third  Month,  1734,  the  Morning  Meeting,  after 
careful  examination,  approved  the  paper,  except  that 
portion  relating  to  John  Shaw,  and  left  it  to  Friends  in 
Scotland  to  “  doe  therewith  as  they  shall  think  fitt.” 
Query,  was  it  ever  printed  ? 

May  Drummond  again  presented  her  letter  to  John 
Shaw  for  the  approbation  of  the  Morning  Meeting  in  1735, 
under  the  title  of  “A  Letter  to  a  Preacher,  dated  Edinburgh 
the  25th  7  mo,  1733,”  and  also  two  other  papers,  viz., 
“  An  Epistle  to  ye  People  of  Scotland,  dated  28th  11  mo, 
1732/3,”  and  “  An  Epistle  to  such  as  seriously  profess 
Christianity,  dated  Bush  hill,  2d  6  mo.,  1735/’  but  the 
Minutes  of  the  Meeting  do  not  give  the  result  of  the  ap¬ 
plication,  except  as  regards  the  Bush  Hill  letter,  which 
the  author  withdrew. 

The  letter  to  John  Shaw,  of  South  Leith,  is  still  extant 
in  MS.  The  following  is  the  opening  sentence  : — 

“  Some  days  ago  I  uery  little  tho*  of  writing  to  thee  ; 
but  now  I  feel  myself  engaged  to  warn  thee  against  preach¬ 
ing  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  express  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  says  (Luke,  17th  ch.,  21  ver.),  ‘  The 
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Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  ’  ;  and  confidently,  from 
the  Pulpit,  the  23rd  of  this  month,  denied  the  Light  within, 
■&  blamed  those  who  adhere  to  it.” 

A  “  P.S.”  to  the  letter  runs  : — 

“  Since  from  this  pure  Spirit  alone  proceeds  salvation, 
is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  men  are  kept  in  pay 
to  detract  from  its  Power  &  Glory  &  persuade  mankind 
not  to  adhere  to  it  ?  The  reason  is  plain ;  where  this  takes 
place,  the  Trade  of  preaching  can  be  no  more  ;  but  in 
obedience  to  the  same  Spirit,  those  who  haue  received 
freely,  give  freely.”3 

In  the  following  year  she  was  travelling  in  the  ministry 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  early  in  1735  she  was 
holding  many  great  meetings  in  the  west  and  south  of 
England,  in  company  with  Thomas  Story  and  others.5 6 
Thomas  Story  mentions  the  great  crowds  which  assem¬ 
bled  to  see  and  hear  her,  ”  not  always  to  her  satisfaction ; 
but,”  he  adds,  “  the  Children  of  this  World  will  still 
gaze  at  the  Servants  of  God,  but  neither  believe  nor 
practise  what  they  preach,  though  in  the  Demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  Wisdom  of  Truth.” 

Thomas  Chalkley,  also,  alludes  to  May  Drummond 
at  this  period7: — “While  I  was  in  and  about  London 
[in  the  year  1735],  I  was  at  eighteen  meetings  in  that 
great  City,  at  two  of  which  I  was  with  May  Drummond, 
a  virtuous  young  woman,  who  hath  a  good  Gift  in  the 
Ministry,  and  had  a  gracious  Opportunity  of  declaring 
her  Convincement  to  our  noble  Queen  Caroline  (our  great 
King  George’s  royal  Consort).  The  kind  Treatment, 
and  good  Reception,  she  had  with  the  Queen,  spread 
.so  in  City  and  Country,  that  many  Thousands  flocked 
to  hear  her,  and  more  of  the  Gentry  and  Nobility  than 
■ever  was  known  before  to  our  Meetings.  I  had  some 
private  Conversation  with  her,  which  put  me  in  mind 
•of  the  Apostle’s  Exhortation,  where  he  adviseth  the 
primitive  Christians  that  their  Words  be  few  and  savoury, 
and  that  they  should  be  seasoned  with  Grace,  for  this 
great  Reason,  that  they  might  administer  Grace  to  the 

5  From  a  smoothed  copy  in  D.  (Robson  MSS.) 

6  Story’s  Journal,  pp.  714,  719,  720;  Summers’s  Memories  of  Jordans 
and  the  Chalfonts,  1895,  p.  243. 

7  Journal,  1751,  p.  279. 
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Hearers  ;  and  truly  I  thought  there  was  the  Influence 
of  Grace  in  her  Conduct  and  Conversation,  whom  I  pray 
God  to  preserve  in  Christ  to  the  End.”  Thomas  Story 
alludes  to  “  her  read}7  Wit,  enlightened  by  the  Truth,”  and 
to  the  understanding  and  fortitude  with  which  she  was 
furnished,  so  that  neither  “  the  Subtelties,  Contrivances 
nor  Frowns  ”  of  her  relations  were  able  to  hurt  her. 

The  interview  with  Queen  Caroline  is  thus  described 
in  a  letter  from  M.  D.  to  William  Miller  : — s 

“  I  have  been  with  the  Queen  at  her  desire ;  I  got  as 
kind  a  reception  &  in  as  affable  a  manner  as  thy  Wife 
could  have  given  me.  I  was  in  her  dressing  Room  one 
hour,  one  quarter,  &  two  Minutes,  nobody  being  present 
but  the  Dutchess  of  Dorset,  the  two  eldest  Princesses, 
her  Dresser,  and  Pitt,  Thomas  Jackson  &  his  wife,  other 
two  Ladies  &  myself.  The  Door  was  shut.  We  had  a 
very  solemn  time,  and  in  no  place  I  was  ever  in  had  I 
more  freedom  to  declare  the  Eternal  Truth.  The  Queen 
was  tendered  to  a  great  degree,  &  expressed  her  satisfaction 
to  us  &  afterwards  to  others.” 

An  address  given  by  May  Drummond  in  the  Meeting 
House  at  Salisbury  in  1737  gave  rise  to  some  correspon¬ 
dence  in  the  Salisbury  Journal,  reprinted  later. 

A  newspaper  correspondent,  quoted  in  Quakeriana? 
writes : — 

“  Bristol,  October  4.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  several  Discourses  in  the  Quakers’  Meeting  has 
been  so  much  talk’d  of,  that  great  numbers  of  different 
Persuasions  continue  their  Curiosity  to  hear  her.  The 
Throngs  of  People  have  been  so  great  that  several  Sup¬ 
porters  have  been  added  to  the  Gallery,  to  prevent  any 
Accident  by  its  fading.  On  Monday  there  was  a  particular 
Meeting  for  the  young  Ladies  only,  when  she  exhorted 
them  in  such  an  affectionate  and  moving  Manner,  as  drew 
Tears  from  the  general  Part  of  her  tender  Communicants ; 
and  herself  was  so  struck  with  the  Effect  her  Exhortation 
had  over  them,  that  she  wept  during  most  of  the  Time 
it  held.” 

5  From,  a  smoothed  copy  in  D.  (Robson  MSS.)  William  Miller  was 
the  son  of  “  the  Patriarch,”  and  father  of  the  William  Miller  alluded  to 
later. 

*  VoL  i.  (1894),  p.  106. 
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The  following  letter10  was  addressed  to  Joshua  Toft, 
Hareyate,  nr.  Leek.  Toft  Chorley,  grandson  of  J oshua  Toft, 
has  written  on  the  letter,  “  About  the  year  1769,  I  saw  M. 
Drummond  at  Sheffield  Meeting.  She  then  appeared  to  be 
70  years  of  age,  with  strong  masculine  features  and  aspect 
resembling  many  of  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Her  ministry 
was  not  then  fully  approved  of  by  Friends.  T.C.”  The 
same  waiter  adds,  “  It  does  not  appear  what  notice  was 
taken  of  this  letter,  but  Josa  Toft  was  engaged  in  religious 
service  elsewffiere  ab*  the  time  above  mentd.” 

‘"from  London,  the  1  of  the  2  Month,  1740. 

“  Estemed  freend. 

“  I  have  often  thoght  of  wreeting  to  thee  since  I  had 
apersonal  acquaintence  with  thee,  but  it  has  so  hapned 
that  this  is  the  first  tim  I  have  atemped  to  begin  aletter 
to  thee.  My  Conseren  to  Vesit  the  County  of  Kent  has 
been  of  along  Continouance  ;  that  County  is  not  much 
visited  by  such  as  can  by  there  Descripsion  of  the  holy 
one  make  the  Vision  plane.  Fewe  Profesing  oure  uay 
Live  in  it,  and  those  who  do  are  not  well  aquented  with 
the  Life  hid  with  god  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  that  reson  I 
wish  for  Instremental  helpe  on  that  Jumay,  and  non  woud 
better  shout  me  then  thy  self,  if  owre  great  master  Consem 
thee  to  go,  and  Open  thy  uay  in  the  Cource  of  his  provi¬ 
dence.  Pray  Let  me  have  thy  thoghts  of  it  as  soon  after 
this  Letter  reches  thy  hands  as  thou  can.  I  could  wish 
Isaac  Moss  would  be  thy  Companion  if  thou  Determin 
to  go,  and  that  we  begun  Ow're  Jumay  from  London 
about  2  w'eeks  hence,  that  OwTe  Visit  might  be  Compleated 
befor  the  yearly  meeting  in  this  Place.  When  I  have 
thy  ansure,  pleas  to  Derect  it  to  the  house  of  Alexander 
forbes,  Marchant,  London. 

“  My  Love  is  to  all  your  famely  and  f reends  and  I  am, 
with  sincer  Esteme  and  Propor  respect. 


“  Thy  freend. 


10 


From  the  original  in  D.  ;Crosheld  MSS.) 
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MAY  DRUMMOND. 


The  following  interesting  estimate  of  her  character, 
when  at  the  height  of  her  popularity,  is  given  in  a  letter 
from  William  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth,  to  Richard 
Hingston,  of  Penryn : — 11 

“  Plymouth,  Augh  i,  1744. 

“  Dear  Richard. 

“I  delayed  my  answer  to  thine  of  the  23rd  ultimo, 
till  I  had  seen  &  heard  May  Drummond,  that  I  might 
give  thee  my  full  thoughts  of  her,  which  I  am  now  pre¬ 
pared  for  ;  having  heard  her  several  times  at  Kingsbridge 
&  Plymouth,  &  having,  besides,  made  occasions  to 
be  pretty  much  in  her  company,  which  may  enable  me 
to  judge  of  her  in  her  private  capacity  as  a  woman,  as 
well  as  in  her  public  one  of  a  Preacher.  She  appears 
then,  to  me,  as  one  of  a  surprising  genius  ;  her  appre¬ 
hension  being  quick,  lively,  penetrating,  &  distinct 
to  great  nicety.  Not  the  smallest  relations  escape  her  ; 
nor  is  she  less  exact  in  determining  their  weight  & 
proportion  ; — a  great  connoisseur  of  the  human  heart 
in  all  its  emotions,  passions,  and  foibles : — her  own,  open, 
generous,  tender,  and  humane  ;  and  as  it  apparently 
accompanies  her  understanding,  it  makes  her  conversation 
an  exact  harmony  of  the  powers  of  thought  &  sentiment 
in  the  utmost  propriety  of  subordination.  I  had  forgotten 
her  person,  which  seems  contrived  to  enforce  and  embellish 
Truth  ;  her  face  &  gesture  conveying  to  the  mind,  by 
the  eye,  all  those  fine  turns  of  thought  which  are  too 
delicate  for  the  expression  of  language. 

“  This,  to  me,  appears  to  be  her  true  character  in 
private  life.  To  this  account  add  her  principles,  & 
thou  wilt  have  near  a  complete  idea  of  her  as  a  preacher. 
By  mistake,  I  said  principles  ;  for,  by  her  own  account, 
she  owns  but  this  one  : — That  God  is  the  fountain  of  all 
light,  knowledge,  information,  &  influence  ;  and  that 
in  proportion  as  this  principle  is  believed  in,  attended,  & 
adhered  to,  in  the  various  economy  of  human  thoughts 
&  actions,  mankind  become  happy.  This  principle 
she  describes  as  our  Friends  have  constantly  done  ;  but 

11  By  the  kind  favour  of  Theodore  Compton.  Extracts  from  the  letter 
are  printed  in  his  memoir  of  William  Cookworthy,  1895,  pp.  J3>  J4*  Kings¬ 
bridge  M.M.  allowed  William  Cookworthy  1  is.  for  “  a  double  horse  to  carry 
M.  Drummond  to  Looe.” 
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carries  her  observation  on  it  further  than  usual,  by  tracing 
it  down  to  the  minutiae  of  conduct,  in  every  instance 
of  action  in  which  we  are  interested  ;  which  she  asserts 
to  be  in  all,  none  being  to  be  held  indifferent ;  being  of 
opinion  with  Dr.  Young 

That  noughts’  a  trifle  ; 

Drops  make  the  ocean  ;  moments  make  the  year. 

And  trifles,  life. 

“  Having  said  so  much  in  her  favour,  I  will  tell  thee 
with  much  openness,  what  I  seem  to  see  amiss  in  her. 
In  her  private  character,  nothing.  As  a  preacher,  her 
style  is  rather  too  learned,  and  some  of  her  epithets  rather 
swell  too  much.  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  &  tone  of  her  voice,  when  she  exerts  it,  a  little 
theatrical.  She  resembles  Milton  in  being  too  free  with 
technical  words.  But  I  really  believe  all  this  to  be  owing 
to  her  education,  &  not  to  any  affectation  or  want  of 
simplicity.  She  has  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  being  what  is  called  thorough  well-bred/’ 

William  F.  Miller. 

To  be  concluded. 


<£lccti>ettf  to  Mnn  (pareone,  1668. 


Uppon  Consideration  Had  of  ye  case  of  Ann  Parsons, 
who  lately  in  a  Journey  about  her  outward  occassions 
fell  from  her  Horse  &  broke  her  Arm,  &  otherwise  much 
bruised  her  self — 

Jt  is  ordered  by  this  Meeting  that  Forty  shillings  be 
forthwith  advanced  &  given  Her  towards  her  present 
relieffe,  &  for  payment  of  ye  Bonesetter  ;  &  yt  John 
Shaw  be  desired  to  give  Her  ye  same  accordingly  :  who 
haueing  instantly  at  ye  request  of  this  Meeting  dis- 
burst  ye  same,  Wee  do  hereby  recommend  it  to  ye  quarterly 
Mens  Meeting  now  approaching  to  take  care  yt  ye  said 
John  Shaw  be  reimburst  ye  said  40s  (so  by  him  advanced 
as  aforesaid)  with  all  convenient  Speed. 

Horsham  M.M.  (Sussex),  14th  of  Eighth  Month,  1668. 


QtUeftng  (Record®. 


At  Devonshire  House,  London. 

Somersetshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  1668-1784.  4  vols. 
Bristol  and  Somersetshire  Q.M.,  1784-1855.  2  vols. 

Bristol,  Somerset,  and  Dorset  Q.M.,  1855-1858.  1  vol. 


TWO  WEEKS  MEETING  OF 

BRISTOL.  SOMERSETSHIRE  Q.M. 

_ 1784  1668-1784 


DORSET  &  HANTS  Q.M. 
1804-1855 


BRISTOL  &  SOMERSETSHIRE  Q.M. 
1784-1855 


BRISTOL,  SOMERSET,  &  DORSET  Q.M. 
1855-1858 

I 

BRISTOL  &  SOMERSET  Q.M. 

1858  to  date. 


At  Friends’  Meeting  House,  Dorking,  Surrey. 


Dorking,  Capel,  and  Reigate  M.M., 
Dorking  and  Horsham  M.M., 
Dorking,  Horsham,  and  Guildford 
M.M., 

Horsham  Monthly  Meeting, 
Guildford  and  Godaiming  M.M., 


1668-1814.  11  vols. 

1814-1841.  4  vols. 

1841  to  date. 
1668-1814.  13  vols. 

1668-1841.  9  vols. 


GUILDFORD  & 
GODALMING  M.M. 
1668-1841 


I 

DORKING  &  HORSHAM  M.M. 
1814-1841 


DORKING,  CAPEL  & 

REIGATE  M.M.  HORSHAM  M.M.t 

1668-1814  1668-1814 


DORKING,  HORSHAM,  &  GUILDFORD  M.M. 
1841  to  date. 


1  Including  Horsham,  Ifield,  Worminghurst,  Shipley,  Cowfold, 
East  Grinstead,  and  Forest. 

The  two  volumes  of  Minutes  which  cover  the  period  1668-1703  are 
■deposited  in  D.  They  are  of  great  interest. 
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We  think  that  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  extracts.  They  include  references  to  persons 
not  Friends,  who  are  mentioned  in  Friends’  literature, 
and  indicate  many  points  of  contact  between  early 
Quakerism  and  the  times  in  which  it  flourished.  The 
edition  of  The  Diary  from  which  the  extracts  have 
been  taken  is  the  one  edited  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley, 
F.S.A.,  and  published  by  George  Bell  &  Sons,  London, 
in  ten  volumes,  1893-99.  We  have  drawn  freely  from 
the  Editor’s  valuable  notes  and  wish  here  to  express  our 
great  indebtedness  to  him  for  them. 

Quakers. 

Aug.  2,  1661. — “  I  rode  to  Ware  this  night,  in  the 
way  having  much  discourse  with  a  fellmonger,  a  Quaker, 
who  told  me  what  a  wicked  man  he  had  been  all  his 
life-time  till  within  two  years.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  the  name  of 
Pepys’s  companion.  A  fellmonger  is  stated  by  the 
Editor  to  be  one  who  “  dressed  skins  of  sheep  and  lamb. 
Hides  are  tanned  by  the  tanner  and  dressed  by  the  currier, 
who  never  tans  and  cures  the  sheepskin  ”  ( Pepysiana , 
p.  79).  Both  fellmonger  and  tanner  occur  in  the  list 
of  trades  in  F.P.T. 

Aug.  6,  1661. — “  Got  to  Baldwick  [Baldock].  I  find 
that  both  here,  and  everywhere  else  that  I  come,  the 
Quakers  do  still  continue,  and  rather  grow  than  lessen.” 

Aug.  16,  1662. — “  At  noon  to  the  Change,  and  there 
hear  of  some  Quakers  that  are  seized  on,  that  would  have 
blown  up  the  prison  in  Southwark  where  they  are  put.” 

Oct.  26  {Lord's  day),  1662. — “  All  this  day  soldiers 
going  up  and  down  the  town,  there  being  an  alarm  and 
many  Quakers  and  others  clapped  up  ;  but  I  believe 
without  any  reason.” 

Aug.  10,  1663. — “  Yesterday,  I  am  told,  that  Sir.  J. 
Lenthall,  in  Southwarke,  did  apprehend  about  one 
hundred  Quakers,  and  other  such  people,  and  hath  sent 
•some  of  them  to  the  gaole  at  Kingston.” 
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An  order  for  G.  Fox’s  release  from  Lancaster  jail 
was  directed  to  "  Sir  John  Lenthal,  Knight,  Marshall 
of  the  King’s  Bench,”  by  Judge  Mallet  in  1660.  Lenthall 
died  in  1668. 

Dec.  31,  1663. — “  Sat  an  hour  or  two  at  the  Coffee 
[house],  hearing  some  simple  discourse  about  Quakers 
being  charmed  by  a  string  about  their  wrists.” 

Similar  idle  tales  respecting  Friends  have  come  down 
to  us  from  various  sources.  See  F.P.T.,  p.  no  ;  G.  Fox’s 
Journal ,  i.  107,  117,  147,  156,  206,  214,  250. 

May  9,  1663. — “  Up  betimes  and  to  my  office,  whither 
sooner  than  ordinary  comes  Mr.  Hater  desiring  to  speak 
a  word  to  me  alone,  which  I  was  from  the  disorder  of  his 
countenance  amused  at,  and  so  the  poor  man  began  telling 
me  that  by  some  Providence  being  the  last  Lord’s  day  at 
a  meeting  of  some  Friends  upon  doing  of  their  duties, 
they  were  surprised,  and  he  carried  to  the  Counter,  but 
afterwards  released.” 

In  other  places  in  The  Diary ,  Friends  are  styled 
Quakers,  and  I  think  it  doubtful  if  Pepys  intended  to 
imply  that  this  was  a  meeting  of  Quakers,  although  from 
the  sequel  some  “  conventicle  ”  is  clearly  understood.1 

Jan.  11,  1663/4. — "  This  morning  I  stood  by  the 
King  arguing  with  a  pretty  Quaker  woman  that  delivered 
to  him  a  desire  of  hers  in  writing.  The  King  showed 
her  Sir  J.  Minnes,  as  a  man  the  fittest  for  her  quaking 
religion,  saying  that  his  beard  was  the  stiffest  thing 
about  him,  and  again  merrily  said,  looking  upon  the 
length  of  her  paper, that  if  all  she  desired  was  of  that  length 
she  might  lose  her  desires  ;  she  modestly  saying  nothing 
till  he  began  seriously  to  discourse  with  her,  arguing 
the  truth  of  his  spirit  against  hers  ;  she  replying  still 
with  these  words,  *  O  King  !  ’  and  thou’d  him  all  along.” 

We  have  here  an  insight  into  the  trial  it  must  have 
been  to  Margaret  Fox  and  other  women  Friends  to  have 
personal  dealings  with  the  licentious  Court  of  Charles  II. 

Aug.  31,  1665. — “  In  the  City  died  this  week  7,496, 
and  of  them  6,102  of  the  plague.  But  it  is  feared  that  the 

1  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  has  seen  this  article  in  proof,  writes,  “  I  always 
thought  Pepys’s  reference  to  *  Friends  ’  must  be  understood  for  *  Quakers.' 
Pepys  would  often  have  heard  the  name  and  he  might  easily  fall  into  the 
use  of  the  word  in  one  place.  I  have  tried  to  find  corroboration  for  this, 
but  I  confess  I  have  been  unsuccessful.” 
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SIR  HENRY  VANE,  Knt. 

Reproduced  from  an  engraving  published  by  S.  Woodburn, 
London,  1811.  See  p.  65. 
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true  number  of  the  dead  this  week  is  near  10,000  ;  partly 
from  the  poor  that  cannot  be  taken  notice  of,  through  the 
greatness  of  the  number,  and  partly  from  the  Quakers 
and  others  that  will  not  have  any  bell  ring  for  them/’ 

Friends’  books  contain  many  allusions  to  the  events 
of  the  plague  and  fire.  See  G.F.’s  Journal ;  Whitehead’s 
Christian  Progress,  pp.  291-316 ;  Bury’s  Messages  and  Warn¬ 
ings  ;  the  writings  of  George  Fox,  the  younger  ;  and 
other  authorities  mentioned  in  Quakeriana,  i.  124,  136. 

July  29,  1667. — “  One  thing  extraordinary  was, 
a  man,  a  Quaker,  came  naked  through  the  Hall  [West¬ 
minster],  only  very  civilly  tied  about  the  privities  to  avoid 
scandal,  and  with  a  chafing-dish  of  fire  and  brimstone 
burning  upon  his  head,  did  pass  through  the  Hall,  crying, 
*  Repent  !  Repent  ! 

This  was  Solomon  Eccles,  some  times  called  Solomon 
Eagles,  see  F.P.T.  p.  240m 

Dec .  21,  1667. — “  At  noon  home  to  dinner  with  my 
Clerks  and  Creed,  who  among  other  things  all  alone,  after 
dinner,  talking  of  the  times,  he  tells  me  that  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  are  mighty  high,  and  their  meetings  frequented 
and  connived  at  7  and  they  do  expect  to  have  their  day 
now  soon  ;  for  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  is  a  declared  friend 
to  them,  and  even  to  the  Quakers,  who  had  very  good 
words  the  other  day  from  the  King  himself.” 

April  4,  1668. — “  Then  to  talk  of  other  things*  ;i 
about  the  Quakers  not  swearing,  and  how  they  do  swear 
in  the  business  of  a  late  election  of  a  Knight  of  the  Shire 
of  Hartfordshire  in  behalf  of  one  they  have  a  mind  to  have  ; 
and  how  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  says  he  hath  heard  him  (the 
Quaker)  at  the  tennis-court  swear  to  himself  when  he  loses.” 

Sir  Harry  Vane. 

Jan.  9,  1659/60. — “  To  Westminster  Hall,  where 
I  heard  how  Sir  H.  Vane  was  this  day  voted  out  of  the 
House,  and  to  sit  no  more  there  ;  and  that  he  would 
retire  himself  to  his  house  at  Raby.” 

Numerous  particulars  of  events  in  the  stormy  life 
of  this  ardent  republican  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Pepys. 

He  was  born  in  1612.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wray,  Bart.,  of  Ashby,  Lines.  He  allied 
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himself  to  the  Seekers.  Pepys  gives  a  full  account  of 
his  death  by  beheading  on  Tower  Hill  in  1662. 

George  Fox  tells  us  that  Friends  were  frequently 
brought  before  him  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety.  In  the  MS.  Journal  of  George  Fox, 
there  is  a  long  account  of  Fox’s  visit  to  Vane  at  Raby 
Castle,  Co.  Durham.  As  this  does  not  appear  in  the 
printed  Journal,  we  give  it  here  in  extenso2 

And  when  J  was  in  Bishopricke,  Antho  :  Pearson  came  to  mee  & 
had  a  great  desire  y4  J  shoulde  goe  with  him  to  see  Henery  Vane  ;  but  J 
had  litle  vpon  mee  to  goe  att  y4  time,  &  hee  commended  him  to  mee  &  sd 
Henery  Vane  had  much  enquired  after  mee  : 

And  J  went  to  Henery  Drapers,  &  there  Henery  Vanes  chaplaine  came 
to  mee  &  began  to  declare  to  mee  of  ye  righteousnesse  of  man,  &  selfe 
righteousnesse,  &  ye  righteousnesse  of  ye  law  ;  soe  J  made  aunsur  to  him, 
&  saide  y4  J  was  in  ye  righteousnesse  of  Xt  before  selfe  righteousnesse  & 
ye  righteousnesse  of  man  was,  &  Xt  his  righteousnesse  ends  ye  righteous¬ 
nesse  of  ye  law.  “  Oh  !  ”  says  his  chaplaine,  “  take  heede  of  blasphemy 
&  presumption.”  &  J  saide  vnto  him,  “  Is  not  Xt  ye  ende  of  ye  law  for  right¬ 
eousnesse  sake,  &  was  not  hee  before  selfe  righteousnesse  &  mans  righteous¬ 
nesse,  or  ye  righteousnesse  of  ye  law  either,  &  will  bee  when  theres  is  gorn 
[?]  whoe  fulfils  ye  righteousnesse  of  ye  law ;  &  thou  y4  calls  this  blasphemy 
and  presumption  knows  not  what  thou  sayst.” 

So  hee  askt  mee  whether  J  woulde  come  downe  to  Raby  Castle,  &  J 
tolde  him  J  shoulde  say  litle  to  y4 ;  but  ye  next  day  J  went  downe,  & 
they  had  mee  vppe  Jnto  ye  chamber  to  sr  Henery  Vanes  wiffe,  and  after 
a  while  hee  came  vppe,  &  one  of  new  Englands  magistrates,  &  saide  hee  : 
“  Is  this  George  Jfox  ?  J  thought  hee  had  beene  an  elder  man.”  And  so 
J  was  moved  of  ye  Ld  to  speake  to  him  of  ye  true  light  wch  Xt  doth 
enlighten  eury  man  y4  cometh  Jnto  ye'worlde  withall,  &  hee  saith,  beleiue 
in  ye  light  y4  yee  may  become  children  of  ye  light.  And  how  y4  Xt 
had  promised  to  his  disciples  to  sende  ym  ye  holy  ghoust,  ye  spiritt  of  truth, 
wch  shoulde  leade  ym  jnto  all  truth,  wch  wee  witnessed,  &  how  y4  ye  grace 
of  Gd  wch  brought  saluation  had  appeared  vnto  all  men,  &  was  ye  saintes 
teacher  in  ye  Apostles  days,  &  soe  it  was  nowe. 

Then  says  hee,  “  None  of  all  this  doth  reach  to  my  experiens.” 
“  Nea,”  saide  J,  “  then  how  camst  thou  in,  if  thou  didst  not  by  beleiueing 
in  ye  light  as  Xt  commandes  ;  &  how  comes  thou  jnto  truth  if  thou  hast 
not  been  led  by  ye  spirit  of  truth  wch  led  ye  disciples  into  all  truth,  w®h  Xt 
promised  to  sende  ym  ;  &  how  camst  thou  to  saluation,  if  it  bee  not  by  ye 
grace  of  Gd  wch  bringes  it  wch  taught  y®  saintes  ?  And  therefore  what  is  thy 
experience  off  and  in  ?  ”  And  soe  hee  begann  to  tel  mee  how  ye  worde 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  ym.  “  Yes,”  saide  J,  “  y4  its  true  amongst 
yc  disciples  but  hee  was  reuealed  by  ye  light  &  spiritt :  soe  thou  art 

2  D.  Spence  MSS.  i.  202.  The  account  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
twenty  queries,  endorsed,  “  g  :  jfs  Queryes  to  Sr  Henery  Vane,  1657.” 
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climbed  vppe  another  way  than  by  ye  dorre.  And  thon  hast  known 
some  thinge  formerly,  but  now  there  is  a  mountaine  of  earth  &  imagina¬ 
tions  vppe  in  thee  ;  &  from  yl  rises  a  smoake  wch  has  darkned  thy  brain, 

&  thou  art  not  ye  man  as  thou  wert  formerly.” 

And  J  declared  vnto  him  ye  promise  of  G*1  was  vnto  ye  seede,  &  that 
they  might  know  within  ym  ;  &  ye  worde  becam  flesh,  but  not  corrupt 
flesh,  for  Xt  took  not  vpon  him  y5  nature  of  Angells  but  ye  seede  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  so  hee  might  know  y4  seede  in  himselfe  y4  Xt  takes  vpon  him,  for  who 
are  of  faith  are  of  Abraham,  &  comes  to  bee  flesh  of  Xts  flesh  &  bone  of 
his  bone. 

And  then  hee  saide  y4  J  saide  ye  seede  was  Gd,  &  because  hee  saide  it, 
ye  new  englands  man  affirmed  it  alsoe  ;  but  J  saide  J  did  not  say  soe, 
but  J  saide  hee  took  not  vpon  him  ye  nature  of  Angells  but  ye  seede.  And 
then  hee  remembred  my  words  &  confessed  his  mistake,  but  hee  grew  Jnto 
a  great  frett  &  a  passion,  y4  there  was  noe  roome  for  truth  in  his  hearte. 
But  J  was  moued  of  y*  Ld  to  sett  ye  seede  Xt  Jesus  over  his  heade  :  & 
howe  y4  ye  seede  wch  ye  promise  was  to :  not  [?]  many  but  one,  wch  all  must 
feele  it  in  there  owne  particulers. 

And  so  J  went  away  ;  &  hee  saide  to  some  freinds  afterwards  y4  if 
Anthony  Pearson  &  some  others  had  not  beene  with  mee,  hee  shoulde 
hauv  put  mee  out  of  his  house  as  a  mad  man  ;  &  soe  freinds  yt  was  with 
mee  stranged  to  see  his  darknesse  &  impatiens,  butt  ye  Lds  powr  came 

ouvr  all. 

And  J  did  see  hee  was  vaine  &  high  &  proude  &  conceited,  &  y‘  ye  IA 
wulde  blast  him,  &  was  agst  him,  &  hee  greived  ye  Righteous  life  ;  &  very 
high  hee  was  till  ye  Kinge  came  in,  &  afterwards  hee  was  | beheaded  ;  but 
hee  coulde  haredly  bear  trends  without  they  woulde  putt  of  there  hatts 
to  him. 

James  Nayler,  writing  to  Margaret  Fell  of  his  meetings 
in  London,  says  of  Vane,  “  He  is  very  loving  with  Friends, 
but  drunk  with  imagination.”3 

Sir  John  Wray  and  Sir  Richard  Wray,  “  two  knights, 
with  their  wives,”  attended  some  meetings  held  by  G.  F. 
in  Lincolnshire  in  1654  and  1656.  Sir  Richard  “  after¬ 
wards  ran  out,”  but  “  his  brother  and  his  brother’s  wife 
abode  in  the  truth  and  died  therein.”4  These  were 
presumably  of  the  same  family  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Dec.  4,  1660. — “  This  day  the  Parliament  voted 
that  the  bodies  of  Oliver,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  &c.,  should 

3  See  Fells  of  Swavihmoov  Hall,  pp.  121,  153,  154. 

4  There  is  an  original  letter  in  D.  (Swarthmore  MSS.  iv.  236),  en¬ 
dorsed  by  G.  Fox,  “  From  Justiss  Wray,  a  knight,  1654.”  It  does  not 
contain  any  biographical  references. 
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be  taken  up  out  of  their  graves  in  the  Abbey,  and  drawn 
to  the  gallows,  and  there  hanged  and  buried  under  it.” 

In  the  following  month,  the  Protector’s  body  was 
removed  to  Tyburn  and  buried  under  the  gallows.  There 
were  many  spectators. 

George  Fox  writes,5  “  And  though  O  :  C:  at  Dunbar 
fight  had  promised  to  ye  Ld  y*  if  hee  gaue  him  ye  Victory 
ouer  his  Enmys,  hee  woulde  take  away  Tyths,  &c.,  or  else 
lett  him  bee  rowled  Jnto  his  grave  with  infamy 
hee  confirmed  ye  former  Lawes.  .  .  .  But  when  ye 

Kinge  came  in,  they  tooke  him  vppe  and  hanged  him, 
and  buryed  him  under  Tyburn  with  Infamy.  And  when 
I  saw  him  hanginge  there,  I  saw  his  worde  Justly  came 
vpon  him.”  This  scene  supplied  the  subject  for  an 
etching  by  Robert  Spence. 

Viscount  Fauconberg. 

June  12,  1663. — “  To  the  Royall  Theatre.  Here 
I  saw  my  Lord  Falconbridge.” 

Thomas  Bellasyse,  Viscount  Fauconberg,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Protector ;  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Fauconberg  in  1689,  and  died  in  1700. 

He  was  among  George  Fox’s  visitors  in  Scarborough 
Castle  in  1665. 


Fifth  Monarchy  Men. 

Jan.  7,  1660/61. — “  This  morning,  news  was  brought 
me  to  my  bedside,  that  there  had  been  a  great  stir  in  the 
City  this  night  by  the  Fanatiques,  who  had  been  up 
and  killed  six  or  seven  men,  but  all  are  fled.  My  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  whole  City  had  been  in  arms,  above  40,000.” 

The  insurrection  was  headed  by  a  cooper,  Thomas 
Venner  ;  its  object  was  to  bring  in  a  new  order  of  things, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Millennium.  It  was  immediately 
suppressed,  and  several  of  the  leaders  were  hanged. 

The  rising  of  the  Fifth  Monarchists  is  referred  to  in 
George  Fox’s  Journal.  Pepys  appears  to  have  slept 
through  the  exciting  Sunday  night  of  the  outburst,  but 
George  Fox  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  cry. 


5  MS.  Journal  (Spence  MSS.  i.  236). 
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“  Arm !  arm !  ”  he  got  up  out  of  bed,  and  appeared  early  at 
Whitehall  in  order  to  clear  himself  and  his  friends  from 
complicity  with  the  revolutionists.  Nevertheless  the 
Government  made  a  handle  of  the  insurrection  whereby 
to  open  the  door  to  further  persecution  of  the  Quakers. 

Sir  Edward  Nicholas. 

“  Secretary  Nicholas  ”  is  mentioned  several  times 
in  The  Diary.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.,  but  dismissed  from  his  office  in  1663. 
He  died  in  1669,  aged  seventy-seven. 

He  signed  an  order  for  George  Fox’s  release  from 
Lancaster  Jail  in  1660. 

To  be  continued. 


$b£fteefone  Quaftetre,  1758. 


Extract  from  Rev.  William  Langhorne’s  Report  of 
the  parish  to  Archbishop  Seeker.  See  MS.,  Lambeth 
Palace  Library  : — 

“  There  are  twenty-four  families  of  Quakers  in  the 
parish  ;  but  their  number  is  lessened  of  late  years, 
chiefly  by  means  of  Intermarriages  with  those  of  the 
Established  Church.  They  are  not  so  industrious  to  make 
Proselytes  as  others  are.  They  meet  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  in  a  licensed  Meeting  House.  By  means  of 
an  affable  behaviour  and  gentle  treatment,  I  live  upon 
good  terms  with  all  the  Sectaries  in  my  parish. 

“  The  Tythes,  both  great  and  small,  belong  to  your 
Grace,  and  the  little  the  Quakers  pay  is  levied  by  Distress 
by  the  Lessee’s  Tenant  ;  but  there  is  no  lawsuit  about 
or  loss  of  any  part  of  them.” 


A  useful  compendium  of  events  relating  to  Friends 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Eng.,  is  to  be  found  in  Worcester 
Sects,  London,  1861,  pp.  191-296. 


(prcecn(aftone  of  Ouaftere  tit  (BptecopaP 
Q)t0tfa(toit0r  16624679. 


Continued  from  page  30. 

A  complete  set  of  Extracts  from  the  Visitation 
Books  in  Lichfield  Diocesan  Registry,  1662-1679. 

N.B. — (1)  These  concern  the  four  counties  of  Derby, 
Staffs,  Salop,  and  Warwick  ;  (2)  There  is  a  “  gap  ” 

between  the  years  1668  and  1679. 

I.  IN  DERBYSHIRE. 

One  thing  is  very  noticeable  in  this  county.  As  far 
as  these  Presentations  give  evidence  as  to  the  distribution 
of  Quakerism  in  this  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  east  side  of  the  Derwent.  Working  from 
the  north-east  to  south-east,  we  find  Eyam  the  northern¬ 
most  point,  and  Stanley,  near  to  Derby,  the  southern¬ 
most  ;  the  most  crowded  area  being  that  corner  of  the 
county  bordered  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  east 
by  Nottinghamshire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  River 
Derwent.  The  places  and  presentations  are  as  follows  : — 

Eyam.  1665.  Rich.  Furnis  et  Margareta  eius  ux, 
Johem  Willson  et  Maria  ej.  ux,  Thoma  Bilston,  Thoma 
Allen,  Quakers.  Willmu  Smith  et  Francam  ejus  ux. 
For  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Landginch.1  1665.  Jacobu  Mandevill,  Eliza :  Penson, 
Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Dronfield.  1665.  Johem  Evans,  Simone  Evans, 
Anthoniu  Catlow,  Robtu  Worthington,  Thoma  Taylor, 
Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Anthoniu  Wright,  a  Quaker  ;  and  for  not  paying 
his  assessment  ;  Excom. 

Eckington.  1665.  Johem  Holmes  et  eius  ux, 
Henricu  Cade  et  ejus  ux,  Margareta  ux  Godfridi  Crookes, 
Lydia  ux.  Josephi  Lockwood,  Quakers;  &  not  coming  to 
Church ;  Excom. 

1  This  place  I  have  not  been  able  to  allocate. 
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—  Quaker  Literature ;  — 

Its  History  and  its  Aims. 

A  MEETING  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Friends*  Literature  will  be  held  in  the 

LARGE  MEETING  HOUSE 

(DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE), 

On  3rd  day,  5mo.  2 1st,  at  7.30 . 


SPEAKERS:— 

THOMAS  HODGKIN,  d.cl,  d.u« 
GEORGE  NEWMAN,  m.d,  f.r&e. 

Supported  by 

The  Editors  of  various  Friends'  publications* 


Chairman — ISAAC  SHARP,  B.A. 


The  company  of  Friends  and  others  will  be  welcome. 
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Clowne.  1665.  Godfridu  Watkinson,  a  Quaker ; 
Excom. 

Elinora  ux  Willielmi  Shipman,  et  Eliz  :  eorum 
filiam,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Thomam  Norton  et  Alicia  ejus  ux,  Quakers  ; 
Excom-ambo. 

Elizabetha  ux.  Rich.  Tompkyn,  Quakers. 

Brampton.  1665.  Abrahamu  Sondey  et  ejus  ux, 
Robtu  Haslam,  Anna  Marsh,  Godfridu  Foliambe,  Eliz: 
Foliambe  ejus  filia,  Anna  Milnes,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Chesterfield.  1665.  Herculem  Harvey,  for  keeping 
his  child  unbaptised,  for  not  coming  to  Church,  a  Quaker  ; 
Excom. 

Guliel.  Stores,  a  Quaker ;  Excom. 

Thomas  Brocksope  de  Normanton,  a  Quaker ; 
Excom. 

George  Brough  de  Walton,  a  Quaker,  &  not  paying 
his  Lewnes  ;  Excom. 

William  Brough  de  Walton,  Godfrey  Brough 
de  Walton,  Henry  Harvey  de  Walton,  Quakers,  not 
paying  their  Church  Lewnes  ;  Excom. 

Bolsover.  1665.  Maria  Jackson,  Eliz  :  Stanfall, 
Quakers  ;  Excom. 

North  Wingfield.  1663.  Oct.  8.  Radulphu 
Hartley,  a  Quaker.  For  not  paying  his  levy  due  for  the 
repaire  of  Northwingfield  Church. 

Ashover.  1665.  Agnes  wife  of  John  Hollingworth, 
a  Quaker  ;  Excom. 

Mary  wife  of  Fr.  Bunting,  a  Quaker  ;  Excom. 

John  Mayer  senr  &  Mary  his  wife,  Quakers  ; 
Excom. 

Marton  [i.q.  Morton].  1665.  Johem  Willson, 
for  being  a  Quaker  ;  Excom. 

Johem  Pils worth  et  Alicia  ejus  ux,  for  being 
Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Stanley.  1665.  Eliz  :  Minnot,  a  Quaker  ;  Excom. 
Petru  Wadson,  Maria  ux  Robti  Browne,  Quakers  ; 
Excom. 

G.  Lyon  Turner. 


To  be  continued. 


QXHfetant  fitfclfcocft  to  3°^tt  an^  <&«*£  ©ar^n3> 

1687. 


John  and  Amy  Harding,1  with  the  latter’s  brother, 
John  Kingsman,  and  Ralph  Withers,  were  among  the 
first  settlers  under  Penn,  at  Chichester  in  Chester  (now 
Delaware)  County,  Pennsylvania.  There  is  evidence 
that  they  were  highly  esteemed  Friends,  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Chichester  and  Concord  was  frequently  held 
at  the  house  of  John  Harding.  His  death  occurred  in 
1688,  and  in  1690  his  widow  married  Philip  Roman,  a 
widower,  also  from  Wiltshire.  Martha  Roman,  daughter 
of  Philip  by  a  former  wife,  married  Isaac  Taylor,  a 
physician  and  surveyor  of  Chester  County.  “  The  Taylor 
Papers,”  now  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  contain  several  letters  written  to  John 
and  Amy  Harding  by  their  friends  in  England  ;  one  of 
which  is  here  given  : — 

My  dear  Jfreinds,  John  &  Amy  Harding, 

unto  whom  is  ye  Salutation  of  my  unfeigned  love, 
with  my  wifes  to  John  Kingsman  his  wife,  ye  widdow 
Bezer,  &  freinds,  as  thy  freedom  is,  thou  may  remember 
my  true  love  unto.  And  these  may  let  thee  know  I  did 


1  The  wedding  certificate  of  John  and  Amy  Harding  is  as  follows  : — 
“  The  10th  day  of  ye  8th  month  (called  October),  1672. 

“  These  are  to  Certifie  all  those  whom  it  shall  or  may  Concerne  that 
John  Harding  tooke  Amie  Kingsman  to  be  his  wife  and  she  the  said  Amie 
Kingsman  tooke  him  the  said  John  Harding  to  be  her  husband  (in  the 
meeting  at  Marlborough)  according  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  in  the 
presence  of  vs  whose  names  are  here  vnder  subscribed,  and  others,  the  day 
and  yeare  first  aboue  written.” 


John  Richardson 
John  ffry  the  younger 
John  Kingsman 
Ralph  Withers 

FFRANCES  BROWNE 
Jane  Lawrence 
Sarah  Crabb  Junior 


Bridgett  Hitchcock 
Thomas  Lawrence 
William  Hitchcock 
Daniell  Smith 
ffrancis  Dodson 
Edward  Browne 
John  Davis 
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receive  thy  letter  bearing  date  ye  6th  day  of  ye  5th  month, 
87,  also  one  by  Mozes  Minall  wherein  thee  writest  he  was 
willing  to  bey  250  acares  of  my  Land  &  give  20lb  for  it, 
&  if  he  would  pay  ye  charge  as  ye  House  stood  me  in, 
thou  advised  me  to  let  him  have  it,  &  truly  I  was  willing 
to  harken  to  it,  but  when  he  came  to  me  w^  ye  letter, 
his  mind  was  altered  ;  he  sedd  his  mother  would  not  let 
him  goe  back  and  besides  he  sedd  he  should  not  give  soe 
much  for  it.  Robert  Yewer,  hearing  of  it,  came  to  me 
&  sedd  he  would  eyther  bey  it  himself  or  otherwise  helpe 
me  to  a  Chapman  for  it,  tould  me  he  Judged  250  acers  of 
ye  land  was  worth  more  than  20lb,  but  had  wrather 
leave  ye  house  then  pay  ye  charge,  as  supposing  it  not 
be  good  enough  or  big  enough  for  him  ;  when  we  parted 
he  sedd  I  should  heare  from  him  againe  concerning  it, 
but  have  not,  but  a  report  is  he  is  returning  back  to 
Pensilvania  againe.  I  understand  ye  Land  is  good,  & 
William  Penn  tould  me  soe,  &  showed  it  me  in  a  mapp 
lately  at  my  owne  house,  where  he  Lay  as  he  went  down 
to  Bristoll,  at  ye  faire,  &  as  he  came  upp  also.  I  went 
down  to  Bristoll  wth  him  ;  he  is  as  well  as  ever  I  knew 
him,  &  very  Large  &  pretious  in  his  testimony  for  ye 
Lord  and  his  truth  ;  wonderfull  meetings  att  Bristoll 
while  he  was  there,  of  freinds  &  others,  ye  great  meeting 
House  would  not  neare  hould  ye  people  that  came  to  heare 
him.  His  visset  was  well  excepted,  &  of  great  servise 
in  that  place.  As  he  came  upp,  he  had  a  meeting  at  ye 
Devizes,  in  ye  great  market  house,  where  many  thousands 
of  people  were  to  heare  him  ;  wonderfull  sober  ye  people 
wer,  of  all  sortes  &  greatly  satisfied.  From  thence  he 
came  to  Marlbrough,  had  a  Large  meeting  here  at  my 
House,  hundreds  of  people  stood  to  heare  him  in  ye  street  ; 
ye  rooms  being  full,  ye  glass  of  ye  windowes  being  taken 
downe,  freinds  stood  in  ye  Penthouse  &  spoke  to  ye 
people  to  their  great  satisfaction.  Samuel  Waldenfeild 
&  francis  Stamper  came  upp  from  Bristoll  wth  him  ;  he 
had  a  meeting  at  Newbery  &  Reading.  Great  is  his 
Labour  for  ye  Lord,  his  truth  &  people,  &  of  wonderfull 
servize  his  being  here  has  binn  &  is.  Under  ye  Lord  he 
has  binn  a  great  instrument  of  our  Liberty,  being  very 
Conversant  wth  ye  King,  whose  eare  is  open  to  him. 

Now  as  concerning  my  land,  I  must  leave  it  to  thee. 
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if  thee  canst  sell  250  acres  of  it  &  ye  house,  soe  as  I  may 
be  a  saver  by  it,  or  if  it  be  ye  whole  500  acers. 

If  the  canst  hear  of  a  good  cheapman,  whatsoever 
bargaine  thee  dost  make,  I  shall  make  it  good,  but  if  any 
of  it  be  sould,  I  thinke  its  best  for  to  sell  ye  house  wth 
it. 

My  sonn,  John,  is  out  of  his  time,  has  taken  a  House 
&  shopp  in  Bristoll,  is  now  come  upp  to  Marlbrough.  To 
morrow  his  mother  &  he  goes  toward  London  in  order 
to  furnish  himselfe  wth  goods  to  sett  upp  ;  he  is  a  sober 
young  man,  &  I  am  willing  to  doe  what  I  can  for  him  ; 
some  hundred  of  pounds  it  will  cost  me  to  sett  him  upp, 
which  I  have  by  bills  ordered  him  to  receive  in  London, 
by  which  means  I  shall  be  very  much  streghtned  for 
moneys  ;  &  I  doe  wonder  at  John  Bristoll  that  he  should 
receive  14  pound  of  me  for  ye  improvement  of  my  Land 
there,  &  has  not  as  I  understand  laid  out  one  penny  for 
me,  it  being  now  more  than  two  years  since  he  received 
it  of  me,  neither  have  I  had  any  account  from  him,  onely 
this,  shortly  after  he  was  arrived,  he  sent  me  a  letter  that 
he,  his  wife,  &  family  was  safely  arrived  in  Pensilvania. 
Never  since  have  I  had  one  word  from  him,  soe  that  I 
would  now  intreat  thee  to  receive  this  14  pound  of  John 
Bristoll,  with  interest  for  ye  same  for  the  time  he  has  had 
it  in  his  hands,  which  was  last  Bristoll  faire  2  years  agoe. 
I  shall  wright  to  him  to  pay  ye  moneys  to  thee,  &  that 
thy  receipt  shall  be  his  full  discharge,  &  I  hope  he  will 
be  willing  to  doe  it.  Were  it  my  Case  or  thine  wee  should 
be  glad  wth  an  opertunity  to  acquitt  our  selves  of  it,  for 
he  was  ye  only  man  as  perswaded  me  to  disburst  ye 
moneys,  as  perswading  me  it  was  ye  onely  way  for  an 
improvement  for  me,  &  by  which  means  I  might  have  a 
Tennant  uppon  ye  Land,  but  to  this  day  I  doe  not  under¬ 
stand  he  has  any  wayes  concerned  himselfe  to  be  at  one 
penny  Charge  for  me  ;  soe  I  would  desire  thee  to  receive 
ye  moneys  of  him,  &  let  him  know  I  have  given  thee  order 
soe  to  doe.  I  shall  wright  a  Letter  to  him  to  desire  him 
to  pay  ye  moneys  into  thy  hands,  &  also  let  him  know  I 
have  given  thee  order  to  receive  it  of  him  w^  interest 
for  ye  same. 

As  concerning  ye  iolb  10s  as  thou  ordered  me  to 
receive  of  John  Withers  about  5  wickes  since,  he  paid  me 
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io  pound  of  it,  soe  there  is  now  but  io  shillings  behind 
unpaid  of  that  money  to  me.  As  concerning  ye  2  years 
rent  as  thou  hired  of  me  uppon  thy  going  from  England, 
it  was  none  of  it  paid  according  to  ye  time,  but  as  I 
received  it  I  gave  J  ohn  Withers  receipts  for  it  &  did  take 
an  accoumpt  of  ye  days  &  times  when  it  was  paid,  but 
at  present  I  know  not  where  it  is  as  concerning  ye  receiving 
of  thy  rent  here.  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  doe  it  for  thee 
or  any  thing  els  as  layes  in  my  power  wherein  I  cann 
serve  thee,  I  shall  be  both  willing  &  ready  to  doe  it  for 
thee,  &  I  have  acquainted  Edward  wth  it  &  he  will  be 
assistant.  I  likewise  informed  him  of  ye  Low  Condition 
of  his  sister,  ye  widdow  Beazer,  at  which  he  wonders  it 
should  be  soe  wth  her.  Ye  old  Tennant  is  out  of  ye 
widdow  Beazers  bargaine,  &  John  Withers  has  plased  in 
another,  I  suppose  a  responsable  man  which  is  likely  to 
pay  his  rentes,  I  suppose,  without  troble,  but  hardly  any 
Tennants  payes  their  rent  at  ye  very  day,  but  mostly  a 
considerable  time  after  ;  &  for  that  rent  as  is  behinde 
from  ye  ould  Tennant,  if  he  be  in  a  cappassity  to  pay 
sumthing  of  what  is  behinde  owing  John  Beazer  being 
deseased,  John  Withers  has  noe  power  to  recover  it  of  him, 
so  that  ye  widdow  Beazer  should  by  a  letter  of  attorney 
authorize  her  brother  J  ohn  to  recover  ye  rent  as  is  behind, 
or  some  of  it,  off  ye  former  Tennant,  if  he  be  able  to  pay 
it ;  and  Likewise  to  receive  ye  rent  of  this  Tennant, 
&  give  discharge  for  it. 

And  once  more  let  me  desire  thee  to  be  mindfull  as 
to  take  care  to  receive  ye  moneys  out  of  John  Bristows 
hands,  &  when  thee  hast  soe  done,  thee  mayest  pay  thy 
sealfe  out  of  it. 

I  have  not  much  els  at  present,  onely  let  thee  know 
that  through  mercy  wee  are  in  health  here,  &  soe  was 
lately  my  sonn  Loueday  &  his  wife,  at  Painswick,  &  soe 
is  thy  mother  in  Law  &  her  Children,  soe  farr  as  I  know. 
Sarah  James,  &  thy  sister  Mary,  &  her  husband,  was 
Lately  at  ye  Devizes,  &  heard  William  Penn.  I  spoke 
with  them  there,  &  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  esspetially 
Maryes  Husband,  who,  as  I  suppose,  was  never  but  once 
at  freinds  meeting  before,  &  that  was  at  Marlbrough 
when  friends  were  taken  upp. 
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EDITORS'  NOTE . 


For  present,  unfeigned  Love  to  thee  &  freinds, 
remains  thy  truly  Loving  freind, 

William  Hitchcock. 

Marlbrough,  ye  28th  day 
of  ye  7th  month,  1687. 

I  have  sent  John  Bristows  Letter  unsealed,  as  thee 
mayes  see  what  I  have  written,  &  when  thee  soe  donn, 
seale  it  upp  &  give  it  to  him. 

William  Hitchcock  was  a  purchaser  of  500  acres  of 
land  from  William  Penn,  in  1681,  which  were  laid  out  in 
Concord  Township,  Chester  County.  Moses  Minall 
(Mildenhall — now  Mendenhall),  herein  mentioned,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Joan,  of  Ramsbury  Parish,  Wilts  ; 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1685,  but  returned  two  years 
later.  His  sister,  Margery,  wife  of  Thomas  Martin,  went 
with  him  to  Penna.  Two  brothers,  John  and  Benjamin, 
and  a  sister  Mary  had  emigrated  previously,  and  the 
latter  became  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Newlin,  who  was  the 
owner  of  what  is  now  Newlin  Township.  Moses  Menden¬ 
hall  subsequently  bought  the  Hitchcock  tract  for  his 
brothers.  Concord  Meeting  House  was  erected  on  land 
of  John  Mendenhall.  The  descendants  of  this  family 
number  many  thousands,  and  many  of  them  are  of  the 
highest  respectability. 

Gilbert  Cope. 
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With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  author,  a  copy  of 
Supplement  No.  6,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
John  ap  John  and  notices  of  other  early  Welsh  Quakers, 
prepared  by  William  Gregory  Norris,  of  Coalbrookdale 
and  Weston-super-Mare,  is  sent  out,  free  of  cost,  with  this 
issue  of  The  Journal  to  members  of  the  Historical 
Society.  Further  copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  bought 
from  the  Society’s  agents  in  London,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  Price  on  application. 


;$mn£>0  (tt  Current  literature. 


Memoirs  of  a  Person  of  Quality,  by  “  Ashton  Hilliers  ”  (London  : 
Heinemann,  8vo,  pp.  425)  is  a  very  interesting  work  of  fiction  by  a  well- 
known  Friend.  The  Quaker  characters,  with  which  alone  we  have  here 
to  deal,  are  well  drawn.  The  influence  of  Friend  Penington  on  a  fellow- 
passenger  by  coach  (p.  30)  is  thus  portrayed  : — 

Until  now  the  varied  shows  of  my  journey  had  found  me  an  amused 
and  indulgent  spectator  .  .  .  but  this  Quaker  had  left  something 

of  himself  with  me  that  I  could  not  away  with.  I  was  uneasily  conscious 
of  the  new  malady  of  thought. 

When  the  fortunes  of  the  “  person  of  quality  ”  bring  him  to  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  shop  of  a  Methodist  couple,  we  have  some  fine  word  pictures 
of  the  religious  impressions  made  upon  his  mind,  made  to  be  sadly  dissi¬ 
pated  by  the  fall  from  grace  of  the  mistress  whose  ministrations  had  made 
these  impressions.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  holy  calm  of  the 
Quaker  household  subsequently  entered.  Compare  this  (p.  126)  : — 

At  family  worship  I  had  been  prayed  for  until  I  sweated  with  anguish 
at  the  prospect  of  God's  anger  and  the  fiery  doom  of  the  lost.  I  beheld 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  gaping  for  my  poor  helpless  soul,  and  then,  as  my 
mistress  pleaded  as  with  a  Presence  in  the  room  itself,  I  quivered  and 
throbbed,  and  almost  found  salvation. 

With  this  (pp.  169,  172)  : — 

What  a  family  life  was  here  !  such  as  I  had  never  conceived  of  .  . 

How  make  you  to  understand  the  sense  of  love  and  of  kindliness,  that 
pervaded  all ;  the  brooding  Presence  of  the  Holiest  which  rested  upon 
that  household,  little  spoken  of,  never  forgotten,  always  felt  ?  .  .  . 

Less  than  a  dozen  times  during  eight  months  of  intimacy  did  I  see  my  mas¬ 
ter  kneel  in  prayer,  but  I  was  not  misled  by  the  absence  of  ritual,  for  the 
Presence  silently  invoked  was  with  the  household  to  aid  and  bless  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  if  approached  with  clamour  and  emotion. 

But  are  the  following  sentences  statements  of  fact  ?': — 

As  is  well  known,  my  masters,  as  Quakers  being  bound  in  conscience 
to  take  no  oath,  were  debarred  from  recovering  a  debt  or  defending  an 
unjust  claim  at  the  King’s  Bench  [p.  177]. 

These  persons  .  .  .  are  Quakers,  whose  religious  convictions 

forbid  them  to  take  an  oath,  and  whose  testimony  is  therefore  legally 
inadmissible  [p.  323]. 

I  hope  that  this  book  will  lead  the  way  to  an  improved  presentation 
of  Quakerism  in  fiction. 

In  the  copy  which  the  author  has  presented  to  D.,  he  has  corrected 
a  few  errors  which  have  appeared  in  his  book,  some  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
p.  24,  College  Street ;  pp.  85,  156,  Gillygate  for  Skeldergate  ;  p.  162,  Peter 
gate  for  “  the  street  ”  ;  p.  167,  north-<?s£  ward  ;  p.  227,  sock  ;  p.  379, 
Robert  Raikes,  merchant. 

A  lecture  delivered  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York  last  year,  has  been  published 
under  the  title,  The  Manufacture  of  Light  (London  and  New  York  : 
Macmillan,  small  8vo,  pp.  67). 
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William  C.  Braithwaite  has  published,  through  Headley  Brothers,  a 
little  book  of  his  poems,  entitled,  Red  Letter  Days  :  A  Verse  Calendar. 

The  V/estonian  (Pa.),  for  Second  Month,  1907,  contains  an  excellent 
“  Short  Account  of  Rebecca  Jones,"  by  Ruth  E.  Chambers,  with  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  shadow  portrait  of  R.  J.,  drawn  by  Sarah  Hustler  at  Bradford 
in  1787.  Some  more  of  such  articles,  please  ! 

“  The  Young  Friends’  Review  ’’  (London)  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
has  been  replaced  by  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers,  the  organ  of  the  Friends’ 
Christian  Fellowship  Union.  The  new  review  is  to  be  published  bi-monthly. 
M.  Catharine  Albright  writes  on  “  Comradeship,"  Rufus  M.  Jones  on  “  The 
Divine  Presence  in  Human  Life,"  and  Herbert  G.  Wood  on  “  The  Life  of 
Jesus.”  One  or  two  paragraphs  under  “  By  the  Way  ”  might  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage. 

The  following  book  has  reached  me  :  The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  Salvation.  A.  Treatment  of  the  Doctrine  of  Baptisms  from  Greek  Usage, 
History  and  Scripture.  By  Cyrus  W.  Harvey  (Author,  Wichita,  Kan. 
8 vo,  pp.  262).  It  is  dedicated  to  “  those  earnest  souls  in  or  out  of  church 
organisations  whose  inner  experiences  prompt  them  to  an  ever  proceeding 
sense  of  the  futility  of  all  material  ordinances  and  an  ever  increasing 
reverence  for  the  Divine  Immanence  in  man  as  the  Saving  Presence  of 
the  Living  Christ." 

The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  (Phila,  Pa.,  518 
Witherspoon  Building,  4to,  pp.  48  and  three  illustrations),  for  June,  1906, 
vol.  iii. ,  no.  6,  just  to  hand,  contains,  among  other  valuable  matter,  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Sharpless  on  “  The  Political  and  Religious  Conditions  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  Two  Hundred  Years  ago." 

Albert  J.  Edmunds,  of  Philadelphia,  sends  me  a  copy  of  his  Fairmount 
Park  and  other  Poems,  with  Historical  Notes  (Author,  1300  Locust  Street, 
Phila.,  4to,  pp.  52).  The  author  dedicates  his  book  to  his  mother, 
Rebecca  Edmunds,  now  living  at  Kings  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

For  the  amount  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  only  can  now  be  pur¬ 
chased  a  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Ellwood,  with  historical  introduc¬ 
tion,  frequent  notes,  extracts  from  Joseph  Wyeth’s  Supplement, biographi¬ 
cal  notices  of  persons  mentioned,  bibliography  and  index.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  enterprise  of  Headley  Brothers  and  their  literary  manager, 
Samuel  Graveson,  the  editor  of  the  present  edition.  The  book  is  in  handy 
small  8 vo  form,  372  pages,  and  is  the  third  of  the  Chalfont  Series,  of  which 
the  first  two  issues  were  “  The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  ”  and  “  William 
Penn’s  Fruits  of  Solitude." 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  late  Mary  Ricketts,  formerly 
Mary  Frank,  some  of  her  poems,  written  at  various  times,  have  been 
printed  in  a  little  volume,  entitled,  Village  Sketches  from  Life  (Headley, 
small  8vo,  pp.  51).  Several  pieces  are  connected  with  the  Sidcot  district 
of  Somersetshire  ;  one  is  entitled,  “  Lines  composed  at  Ackworth,  1858  "  ; 
and  there  are  poetical  references  to  Arnee  Frank  (the  author’s  father), 
William  Tanner,  and  Richard  Frank.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  already 
appeared  in  Mary  Frank’s  little  book,  “  Verses,  Sacred  and  Descriptive," 
1850. 
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Lotus  Leaves  is  the  title  of  a  little  collection  of  poems  by  J.  Thomson 
Dunning,  R.B.A.,  printed  for  private  circulation  only.  The  author 
is  son  of  the  late  John  Dunning,  of  Middlesbrough,  Yorks. 

Various  accounts  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches,  held  in  Leeds  lately,  have  appeared.  This  year’s  president 
is  our  Friend,  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.,  Litt.  D. 

The  Studio,  March  15th,  has  a  fourteen-page  description  of  the  work 
of  J.  Walter  West,  R.W.S.,  with  reproductions  of  his  pictures.  J.  W. 
West  is  a  member  of  a  London  Meeting  and  lives  in  north  Middlesex. 

Rickman  John  Godlee,  surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  a  London 
Friend,  has  published  an  address  delivered  by  him  in  Tenth  Month  last 
on  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  School  for  Advanced  Medical 
Studies  of  University  College,  London  (London  :  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielson, 
large  8vo,  pp.  46).  Among  portraits  which  adorn  this  book  is  one  of 
Lord  Lister,  the  author’s  uncle. 

The  Olney  Current,  the  organ  of  Friends’  Boarding  School,  Barnes- 
ville,  O.,  contains,  in  the  last  two  issues,  a  good  article  by  Watson  W. 
Dewees,  late  of  Westtown,  on  “  The  Origin  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.” 

The  fourth  edition,  revised,  in  one  volume,  of  E.  V.  Lucas’s  Life  of 
Charles  Lamb,  has  appeared  (London  :  Methuen,  8vo,  pp.  757).  In  1797, 
Charles  Lloyd  visited  Lamb  : — 

Lloyd  left  behind  him,  as  a  souvenir,  the  Journal  of  John  Woolman, 
the  American  Quaker,  whose  slender  writings  form  a  record  of  beautiful 
spiritual  character  and  simple  moral  courage.  The  book  seems  to  have 
had  an  immediate  influence,  for  in  the  letter  to  Coleridge  of  February 
13th,  Lamb  says  :  “  Tell  Lloyd  I  have  had  thoughts  of  turning  Quaker, 
and  have  been  reading  or  am  rather  just  beginning  to  read,  a  most 
capital  book,  good  thoughts  in  good  language,  William  Penn’s  ‘  No 
Cross,  no  Crown  ;  ’  I  like  it  immensely.  Unluckily  I  went  to  one  of  his 
meetings,  tell  him,  in  St.  John  Street  [Peel  Meeting]  yesterday,  and 
saw  a  man  under  all  the  agitations  and  workings  of  a  fanatic,  who  believed 
himself  under  the  influence  of  some  ‘  inevitable  presence.’  This  cured 
me  of  Quakerism  ;  I  love  it  in  the  books  of  Penn  and  Woolman,  but  I 
detest  the  vanity  of  a  man  thinking  he  speaks  by  the  Spirit,  when  what  he 
says  an  ordinary  man  might  say  without  all  that  quaking  and  trembling.” 
The  incident  recurs  in  the  essay  of  “A  Quaker’s  Meeting  ”  .  .  . 

After  the  defection  of  Lloyd,  and  the  death  of  Hester  Savory,  Lamb 
seems  to  have  been  without  Quaker  acquaintances  until  the  beginning 
of  his  friendship  with  Bernard  Barton,  in  1822  (pp.  113,  114). 

Hester  Savory  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Savory  ;  she  lived  at 
one  portion  of  her  life  at  Pentonville  in  the  same  street  as  Lamb,  with  a 
brother  and  two  sisters.  She  was  born  in  1777,  married  Charles  Stoke 
Dudley  in  1802,  and  died  in  1803.  The  book  contains  a  portrait  of  her 
"  from  the  miniature  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Braithwaite,  of  Kendal.” 

The  W estonian,  for  Third  Month,  has  a  view  of  Anthony  Benezet’s 
house  on  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  as  its  “  art  supplement.”  It  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  print  belonging  to  George  Vaux. 


Norman  Penney. 
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Wants  List,  No.  12. 

The  following  list  gives  short  titles  of  some  books  and 
pamphlets  not  in  the  Library,  which  the  Committee 
would  be  glad  to  obtain.  Other  lists  of  desiderata  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  Librarian,  Norman  Penney, 
Devonshire  House,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 

Elisha  Bates’s  Miscellaneous  Repository,  vol.  i.,  nos.  2,  5,  and  after 
12,  vol.  3,  nos.  20,  21,  vol.  4,  nos.  9-12,  15-18,  and  after  22,  vol.  5,  nos. 
1-18,  and  after  28  ;  Book  of  Meetings,  London,  1792,  1802,  1803,  1805, 
1858,  1859  ;  Account  of  Samuel  Bownas,  Phila.,  1759  ;  Mary  Brook’s 
Silent  Waiting,  Phila.,  1795  ;  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Program,  1889  to  1891  ; 

Josiah  Coale’s  To  the  Called  of  God,  no  date,  Vindication  of  the  Light 
Within ;  Dr.  Coates’s  Life  of  Heckewelder,  Phila.,  1847. 

May  Drummond’s  Internal  Revelation,  Dubl.  1736  ;  Dissertation  on 
Preaching  .  .  .  May  Drummond,  c.  1739  ; 

John  Elmes’s  Quakerism  Exposed,  Limerick,  1842  ;  Francis  Est- 
wick’s  Errors  of  the  Quakers,  1697  ; 

William  Grover’s  Letters,  Phila.,  1831  ; 

Hancock’s  Peculium,  Phila.,  i860  ;  Samuel  Hunt’s  Instructions 
for  Children,  1703  ;  Account  of  Ann  Hunter,  c.  1835  ; 

C.  M.  Kirkland’s  English  Sketches,  also  abridged  Essays  of  Jonathan 
Dymond,  1842  ; 

Thomas  Lamborn’s  Legacy,  Phila.,  1844  ;  Account  of  Margaret  Lucas, 
Stanford,  N.Y.,  1803  ; 

Milcah  M.  Moore’s  Miscellanies  ;  Lindley  Murray’s  Compendium, 
N.Y.,  1817  ; 

Sarah  Purbeck’s  Account  of  Sufferings,  1864  ;  Anthony  Purver’s 
Youth's  Delight,  1727,  Counsel  to  Friends'  Children,  Phila.  ; 

Edmund  Rack’s  Poems,  1 775,  Mentor's  Letters,  1st  and  2nd  editions; 
Memoirs  of  Richard  Reynolds,  no  date  ;  Robert  Rich’s  Love  Without 
Dissimulation,  no  date  ;  Thomas  Rudd’s  Testimony  through  the  Streets 
of  Dublin,  broadside,  1693  ; 

Mary  Sandilands,  Dissenter  from  those  called  F oxonian  Quakers,  1696  ; 
Robert  Sandilands,  Some  Queries  proposed,  1700  ;  Journal  of  David 
Sands,  N.Y.,  1848  ;  William  Sankey’s  Exhortation  to  Friends,  1689  ; 
Thomas  Scattergood’s  Instructions  for  a  Gospel  Minister,  1846,  Memoirs, 
Phila.,  1844  >  Extract  from  the  Will  of  William  Shard  low,  c.  1705  ; 
Anthony  Sharp,  Dirt  wip'd  off,  1698  ;  Joseph  Simpson’s  Letter  to  J.  H. 
Tuke,  1865  ;  Samuel  Stansfield’s  Birkenhead  and  its  Dock,  1843,  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Combe,  1847  ;  Short  Memoir  of  Laurence  Steel,  1845  ;  Edward 
Stephens’s  Shame  of  Quakers,  1697,  Invitation  to  Quakers,  1697,  A  chan 
and  Elymas,  1704  ;  Samuel  Stephens’s  Address  to  Quakers,  1st  and  2nd 
editions,  c.  1800  ;  Charles  J.  Stille’s  Life  of  J.  Dickenson. 
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Audited  and  found  correct,  MARK  LEICESTER,  Junr., 
London,  24th  of  4th  Month,  1907.  Chartered  Accountant. 
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The  fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Devonshire 
House,  on  the  23rd  of  Fifth  Month.  Francis  C.  Clayton 
presided  over  a  somewhat  smaller  company  than  last 
year.  Various  suggestions  were  made  respecting  future 
Supplements,  among  them  being  a  standard  life  of 
Margaret  (Fell)  Fox  ;  the  publication  of  the  early  minutes 
of  the  Morning  Meeting,  also  of  some  letters  of  early 
Friends  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  Xondon  ; 
and  the  reproduction  of  specimens  of  the  exquisite 
sketches  made  by  the  late  Thomas  Pole,  M.D.,  of  Bristol, 
with  memoir.  For  the  list  of  officers  for  1907-8  and  the 
balance  sheet  for  1906,  see  inset. 
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The  Will  of  John  Rous. 

Continued  from  p.  54. 

Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  daughter  Margarets  who  hath 
severall  wayes  disobliged  me  the 
summe  of  Tenn  pounds  only  of 
lawfull  money  of  England  to  be 
paid  unto  her  within  three  months 
next  after  my  decease  but  if  after 
my  decease  she  shall  by  her  obe¬ 
dient  and  dutifull  carriage  oblige 
my  now  wife  then  my  will  is  and 
I  doe  hereby  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  said  daughter  Margaret 
for  her  benefitt  in  such  manner 
as  my  now  wife  shall  direct  and 
appoint  such  a  summ  of  money 
as  my  wife  shall  direct  order  and 
appoint  soe  as  the  said  Summe 
exceed  not  five  hundred  pounds 
to  be  paid  within  three  monthes 
next  after  such  order  direcon  and 
appointment  and  notice  thereof 
given  unto  my  Executor  hereafter 
named 

Item  from  and  after  all  my 
debts  legacies  and  funerall  ex- 
pences  are  paid  and  discharged  I 
give  devise  and  bequeath  all  other 
my  Estate  both  reall  and  personall 
(not  herein  before  by  me  given  and 
bequeathed)  whatsoever  or  where¬ 
soever  within  the  Kingdome  of 
England  or  Island  of  Barbadoes 
or  else  where  unto  my  Sonn 
Nathaniell  Rous  and  his  heires, 
for  ever  charged  and  chargeable 
neverthelesse 

s  Probably  the  Margaret  Man- 
waring  to  whom  her  grandmother 
Margaret  Fox  (Fell)  bequeathed 
one  guinea  by  her  will.  See 
The  Journal,  ii.  104. 


And  I  doe  hereby  charge  all 
my  estate  reall  and  personall  with 
all  and  every  the  Annuity  yearly 
Rent  porcons  and  summes  of 
money  herein  before  by  me  given 
willed  bequeathed  and  confirmed 
unto  my  said  wife  and  three 
daughters  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaneing  of  this  my 
Will. 

But  if  it  shall  happen  that  my 
said  Sonn  Nathaniell  Rous  shall 
dye  without  issue  of  his  -body 
lawfully  begotten  then  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  same  unto  my  love- 
ing  daughters  Bethiah  English 
and  Anne  Rous  and  the  Heires 
of  their  bodyes  lawfully  issueing 
and  to  the  Heires  of  the  body  of 
the  survivor  of  them  And  for 
want  of  such  issue  then  to  the 
reight  Heires  of  me  the  said  John 
Rous  for  ever 

And  I  doe  hereby  nominate  and 
make  my  said  Sonn  Nathaniell 
Rous  full  and  sole  Executor  of  this 
my  last  Will  and  Testament  And 
I  doe  desire  my  loveing  freinds 
William  Mead  of  London  Lynnen 
Draper  and  William  Ingram6 
Cittizen  and  Tallow-chandler  of 
London  to  be  Overseers  thereof 
not  doubting  but  they  will  see 
the  same  performed  as  is  afore 
herein  declared  And  I  doe  give 
to  each  of  them  five  pounds 

And  I  doe  hereby  revoke 
disannull  and  make  void  all  Wills 
and  bequests  by  me  formerly  made 
and  doe  declare  this  to  be  my  last 
Will  and  Testament 

6  Brothers-in-law  of  the  testator, 
they  having  married  Sarah  and 
Susanna  Fell  respectively. 
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In  witnesse  whereof  I  the  said 
John  Rous  the  Testator  have  to 
this  my  last  will  and  Testament 
put  my  hand  and  seale  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written  : — 
John  Rous. 7 

Signed  sealed  published  and 
declared  by  the  within  named 
John  Rous  the  Testator  for  and 
as  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in 
the  presence  of 

Thomas  Cannon. 

Mary  Bowcher. 

John  Bowcher,  Senr. 

Probatum  fuit  humoi  Testa- 
menti  apud  London  coram  venli 
viro  Willielmo  Clements  Legum 
Doctore  Surrogato  venlis  et  egregij 
viri  Dni  Richardi  Raines 
Militis  Legum  etiam  Doctoris 
Curiae  Praerogativae  Cantuariensis 
Magistri  Custodis  sive  Commis- 
sarij  ltime  constituti  vicesimo 
quinto  die  mensis  Junij  Anno  Dni 
millimo  Sexcenmo  nonagemo 
quinto  Juramento  Nathanielis 
Rous  filij  dicti  defuncti  et  Extoris 
in  dicto  Testamento  nominat  cui 
commissa  fuit  administraco  om¬ 
nium  et  singulorum  bonorum 
jurium  et  creditorum  dicti  defti 
de  bene  et  fideliter  administrando 
eadem  ad  Sancta  Dei  Evangelia 
Jurat. 


William  Bradford  (iv.  32). — 
William  Bradford  printed  for  my 
ancestor,  Daniel  Leeds,  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  New  Jersey  (who  came 
over  with  his  father,  Thomas  Leeds, 
in  1676,  six  years  before  Penn’s 
arrival),  his  Temple  of  Wisdom, 
which  was  either  the  first  or  the 
second  book  printed  in  the  Pro- 

7  John  Rous  seems  to  have  been 
lost  at  sea,  on  the  passage  from  the 
West  Indies,  about  the  early  part 
of  1695. 


vince.  In  the  pamphlet,  “Thomas 
Leeds  and  three  sons,”  partly 
compiled  by  my  brother,  B.  F. 
Leeds  (a  copy,  with  some  penned 
marginal  notes,  accompanying 
this,  and  intended  for  the  Devon¬ 
shire  House  Library)  thou  wilt 
find  some  references  to  these  mat¬ 
ters. — Josiah  W.  Leeds,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 


The  pamphlet  above  referred 
to  states  of  Daniel  Leeds  that  “  he 
is  known  as  the  writer  of  a  single 
volume  called  The  Temple  of 
Wisdom.  A  copy  of  this  book  is 
to  be  found  at  the  Lenox  Library 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.  He  began 
the  compilation  of  almanacs  in 
1687,  continuing  to  issue  them 
for  27  years.  As  almanac  maker 
he  was  followed  by  his  sons,  Felix 
and  Titan,  the  latter  being  driven 
from  the  field  eventually  by  the 
success  of  the  well-known  pro¬ 
duction  of  Benjamin  Franklin.” 

D.  does  not  possess  any  of  the 
publications  of  Daniel  Leeds. — 
Eds. 


Bristol  MSS. — Among  other 
manuscripts,  belonging  to  Bristol 
and  Somerset  Q.M.,  deposited  in  D. 
are  four  volumes  of  letters  and 
documents  of  early  Friends  of  great 
value  and  interest.  For  purposes 
of  reference  these  four  volumes 
will  be  known  as  the  Bristol  MSS. 


Friends  as  Weavers. — It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
quiet  employment,  would,  in 
weaving  communities,  e.g.,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Colchester,  etc.,  claim  the 
attention  of  Friends.  Thomas 
Symonds,  a  Norwich  master- 
weaver,  was  (I  believe  shortly 
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before  the  Goat  Lane  Estate  was 
purchased)  accustomed  to  have 
the  meetings  in  his  house.1 

The  Lombe  family  were  silk 
weavers,  and  active  in  the  Friends' 
cause  in  Norwich,  while  the 
Gurneys  busied  themselves  in 
wool  and  yarn,  of  which  they  were 
prominent  manufacturers.  They 
had  their  manufactories  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  “  Gilden- 
Croft.”  I  think  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  wherever  weaving 
was  carried  on,  and  any  number 
of  “  Friends  ”  there  resided,  they 
found  congenial  employment  in 
the  particular  branch  of  the 
industry  followed  in  the  locality. — 
C.  H.  Evelyn  White,  Rampton 
Rectory,  Cambridge. 


Change  of  Calendar. — What 
action  did  Friends  in  America 
take  regarding  the  change  of  Old 
Style  to  New  Style  in  1752  ? 


Thomas  Lloyd. — The  original 
MS.  of  “  An  account  of  a  Confer¬ 
ence  between  the  Rt.  Rev.  the 
Bp  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
1681  [see  John  ap  John],  is  in  the 
Cardiff  Public  Library.  There 
is  a  good  account  of  Thomas  Lloyd 
in  Williams’  Montgomeryshire 
Worthies,  second  edit.,  1894. — 
John  Ballinger,  Central  Library, 
Cardiff. 


Horton  Hall. — On  p.  28  of 
John  ap  John  there  is  a  reference 
to  Horton  Hall ;  it  now  belongs 
to  the  Watt  family.  An  uncle  of 
the  present  owner  is  named  Henry 

1  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
George  Whitehead’s  Christian 
Progress,  see  pp.  24,  27,  33,  35,  50, 
57. — Eds. 


Fowler  Watt. — John  Dymond 
Crosfield,  Liverpool. 

“Church-Scot”  (iv.  54). — The 
term  “  Church-Scot  ”  (A.  S.  Scot, 
a  contribution  to  a  common  fund 
into  which  it  is  shot),  was  originally 
a  certain  measure  of  corn,  paid 
to  the  Church,  or  rather  to  the 
priest,  on  St.  Martin’s  Day,  irres¬ 
pective  of  tithes.  In  later  times 
the  term  was  used  in  a  more  general 
sense  of  Church  dues  which  had 
become  customary  and  were  pay¬ 
able  in  kind.  It  is  to  some  such 
enforced  contribution,  which  pos¬ 
sibly  had  been  commuted  into  a 
money  payment,  that  reference  is 
made  in  the  Sutton  Valence  case 
about  which  inquiry  is  made. 
Some  regard  “  Church  Scot  ”  as 
a  kind  of  rate  applied  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  repair  of  churches?  etc. 

Among  the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of 
Wessex  (a.d.  690),  are  two  articles 
relating  to  “  Church-Scot.”  The 
phrases  “  scot  and  lot,”  “  scot- 
free,”  etc.,  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  meaning  that  attaches  itself  to 
different  forms  of  the  expression  ; 
“  scot-ales  ”  again  was  a  term  used 
to  signify  drinking  bouts  and  the 
like  in  the  middle  ages. — C.  H. 
Evelyn  White,  F.S.A.,  Rampton 
Rectory,  Cambridge. 

“  Love  Letters  of  Henry 
Fowler.” — In  page  twenty-eight 
of  John  ap  John  it  is  mentioned 
that  Henry  Fowler  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hough.  It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  in  1882 
the  letters  that  H.  Fowler  wrote 
to  his  intended  were  published 
in  The  Midland  Antiquary,  The 
only  one  of  interest  in  a  Society 
point  of  view  is  the  following 
account  of  “  passing  the  meeting  ” 
at  Stafford  : — 
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“  Dec.  19,  1741.  Ed.  Busby 
came  last  Monday  night  and 
brought  with  him  Jno.  Overton, 
of  Banbury.  They  went,  next 
day,  with  my  father  to  Stafford  ; 
there  was  a  meeting  appointed  to 
be  held  there  on  that  day.  Whether 
Richard  and  Moses  2  Morris  had 
forgot  the  appointment  I  can’t 
tell  ;  there  was  nobody  there  but 
the  old  woman  that  lives  in  the 
house,  and  Neddy 3  had  like  to 
have  been  disappointed.  They 
took  it  into  consideration,  and  he 
laid  his  intentions  before  my 
father  and  the  old  woman  ;  my 
father  drew  up  a  paper  and  signed 
it  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  and  he 
has  taken  that  along  with  him.” — 
C.  D.  Sturge,  Birmingham. 

2  Probably  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Knowles,  Dr.  Johnson’s  friend. 

3  The  prospective  bridegroom. 
On  reference  to  the  minute  book 
I  find  that  the  minute  is  duly  en¬ 
tered  15th  10  mo.  (Dec.)  1741,  the 
only  irregularity  is  that  there  is  no 
record  of  persons  present.  The 
following  is  the  minute  : — 

At  our  monthly  meeting  appd 
the  15th  iomo.,  1741  : — Ed.  Busby 
did  at  the  same  time  lay  at  the 
said  meeting  the  first  time  his 
intention  of  taking  in  marriage 
Dorothy  Fowler,  the  daughter  of 
John  Fowler,  and  accordingly 
brought  with  him  a  certificate 
from  his  father  and  mother  of  their 
consent,  and  also  one  from  his 
friend  Dorothy  Fowler  of  her 
unity  with  his  proceedings,  her 
father  John  Fowler  giving  his  con¬ 
sent  in  person  at  the  said  meeting, 
they  are  accordingly  at  liberty  to 
proceed  as  usual. 

At  the  next  meeting  five  names 
are  given  of  persons  present  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  Dorothy  Fowler’s  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Osborne,  one  of  the  leading  Friends 
in  the  Midland  counties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century. 


Great  Wigston. — Among  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  diary  of  Caleb 
Hedley’s  journey  to  Yearly 
Meeting,  1775,  given  in  George 
Baker’s  Unhistoric  Acts,  1906, 
p.  105,  is  one,  dated  5th  mo.  29th, 
describing  a  Meeting  House,  which 
“  John  Burgass  said  it  was  built 
by  his  fore  Elders,  as  he  has  heard 
an  old  Woman  say,  that  she  stood 
by  Geo :  Fox  in  the  garden,  and 
speaking  of  a  Meeting  House, 
G.  F.  struck  ye  Ground  with  his 
Cane  or  Stick,  and  said  let  it  be 
Built  here,  which  was  Done,  and 
has  been  ever  since.”  George 
Fox  visited  Wigston  in  1678,  but 
the  above  incident  may  refer  to 
an  earlier  visit. 

The  following  letter  respecting 
Wigston  Meeting  House,  recently 
written  by  Henrietta  Ellis,  of 
Leicester,  and  forwarded  by 
William  B.  Appleton,  of  the  same, 
will  be  read  with  interest  : — 

“  The  meeting  house  referred 
to  in  the  extract  from  Unhistoric 
Acts  is  the  one  at  Great  Wigston 
which  was  closed  in  1790.  The 
land  for  this  was  given  by  a  John 
Evans.  The  little  thatched 
building  surrounded  by  cherry 
trees  stood  in  the  garden  behind 
a  house  which  was  long  inhabited 
by  John  Burgess.  I  could  show 
anyone  just  about  where  it  stood 
— pretty  much  at  the  back  of  a 
Mechanics’  Institute,  which  is  quite 
a  feature  of  Wigston  village  street, 
and  which  was  erected  by  the  late 
Thomas  Burgess,  descendant  of 
John.  There  are  many  references 
to  the  upkeep  of  Wigston  Meeting 
House  in  the  books  in  the  safe  at 
Prebend  Street.  But  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  Geo.  Fox  I  do  not  know 
anything  further  than  the  extract 
tells.” 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Biographical  Sketches. — The 
sketches  of  eminent  Friends, 
written  by  Nathan  Kite,  which 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  The 
Friend  (Phila.),  volumes  27  to  36 
(1853  to  1863),  are  of  great  value 
to  the  historical  student  and  are 
frequently  quoted  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Friends’  Historical 
Society.  An  index  to  these 
Sketches,  by  William  M.  Mervine, 
of  Phila.,  has  been  published  by 
the  Genealogical  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Publications,  vol.  iii. , 
No.  2  (January,  1907),  and  will 
supersede  the  manuscript  index 
prepared  in  D.  some  years  ago, 
and  frequently  consulted. 


The  Trade  of  George  Fox. — 
In  William  Rogers’  book  entitled 
The  Christian  Quaker  Distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Apostate  and 
Innovator,  there  is  contained  the 
following  passage  : — 

“  I  am  persuaded  that  he  [George 
Fox]  would  have  added  more  to 
his  Repute  and  Name,  to  have 
acquainted  the  Reader  (if  he 
would  needs  discourse  of  his  Birth- 
Right)  that  he  descended  of  Poor 
Parentage,  and  that  before  he 
went  abroad  to  preach  the  Light, 
he  was  a  J ournyman  Shoemaker, 
and,  as  such  an  one,  wrought 
Journy  work  with  George  Gee  of 
Manchester  (if  he  so  did,  as  report 
saith  he  did)  and  so  have  given 
Glory  to  God,  that  in  years  past,  he 
made  Choice  of  so  poor,  mean  and 
despised  a  Person,  through  whom 
to  preach  the  Everlasting  Light, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  the 
Father,”  Part  5,  p.  48.  William 
Chas.  Braithwaite  points  out  to  me 
that  Manchester  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  a  mistake  for  Mancetter,  a 


village  about  two  miles  from 
G.  Fox’s  home  at  Drayton,  which 
Fox  mentions  near  the  beginning 
of  his  Journal.  The  whole  book  is 
an  attack  on  George  Fox,  he  being 
the  “  Apostate  and  Innovator.” 
The  greater  the  stress  laid  on  Fox's 
humble  origin,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  account  for  his  being  able  to 
live  without  working,  a  fact  on 
which  Rogers  comments,  part  4, 
p.  64,  and  part  5,  pp.  48-9,  where 
he  states  that  while  Fox  had  plenty 
his  relatives  were  in  want.  For 
further  information  about  W. 
Rogers  and  his  book,  see  this 
Journal,  pp.  119-121. — A.  Neave 
Brayshaw. 


Obituaries. — John  Stephenson 
Rowntree,  of  York,  was  one  of  the 
first  Friends  to  assist  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Historical  Society,  and 
he  became  the  second  year’s  Presi¬ 
dent.  For  many  years  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  his  writings 
thereon  are  numerous  and  valu¬ 
able.  He  died,  while  on  a  visit  in 
London,  on  the  13th  of  Fourth 
Month,  aged  nearly  seventy-three 
years.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  his  life  in  The  Friend  (Lond.)y 
vol.  47  (1907),  pp.  263-267,  and  an 
admirable  portrait. 


Charles  Brady,  of  Barnsley,  was 
also  much  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Historical  Society.  He  died 
at  his  residence  on  the  2nd  of 
Fourth  Month,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  The  Friend  (Lond.),  vol. 
47  (I9°7)»  P-  255,  has  a  reference  to 
C.  Brady,  and  reproduces  a  por¬ 
trait  which  is  not  very  satisfactory. 


fpereotta?  (K^offccftone  and  (Kemtntecencce  of  come 
of  tije  eSnterican  $Hende  n?0o  franehed  tn  tfyeee 
Couttirtce  on  (Rdtgtoue  §ttvice  from  t828  to  1852. 


The  writer  of  the  following  Recollections  did  not  live  to  see  them 
in  print.  He  died  in  London  on  the  ist  of  Third  Month  last,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years. 

Most  of  the  Friends  referred  to  appear  in  the  list  of  visitors  to  the 
Island  of  Nantucket  given  in  Lydia  S.  Hinchman’s  Nantucket,  1901. 
Records  of  the  presence  of  several  at  sittings  of  Devonshire  House  Monthly 
Meeting,  London,  are  contained  in  MS.  Notes  on  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
written  by  John  Pryor,  preserved  in  D. 

The  following  notes  have  been  prepared  by  the  Editors. 


William  Flanner.1 

William  Flanner  is  the  first  American  Friend  whom 
I  recollect  as  a  Minister.  He  attended  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Waterford,  in  Tenth  Month,  1828,  shortly 
after  I  was  sent  as  a  scholar  to  Newtown  Provincia1  School, 
which  was  situated  there.  I  do  not  remember  what 
Yearly  Meeting  he  came  from,  but  his  very  tall,  and 
rather  uncouth  form,  clad  in  the  orthodox  Friends’  cos¬ 
tume  of  those  days,  and  his  apparent  total  ignorance 
of  what  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  recognised  as  the 
ordinary  amenities  of  civilised  society,  were  in  very 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  Friend,  who,  on  behalf 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  was  accompanying  him  as 
an  Elder,  viz.,  Isaac  Hadwen,  of  Liverpool,  a  rather 
short  person,  plain  in  his  dress,  but  “  every  inch  a  gentle¬ 
man.”  Of  course,  as  a  school-boy,  although  allowed  to 
visit  with  my  parents  at  the  houses  of  Friends  during 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  (which,  commencing  on  Seventh-day 
morning  with  that  for  Ministers  and  Elders,  concluded 

1  This  Friend’s  certificate  to  visit  Europe  was  from  Shortcreek,  O. 
His  visit  to  Ireland  is  referred  to  by  Sarah  Greer  in  her  Quakerism,  1851, 
pp.  98ft,  and  by  Sandham  Elly  in  his  Critical  Remarks  on  “  Quakerism ,” 
1853,  pp.  44ff. 
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on  the  following  Third-day,  with  a  “  religious  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  the  children  and  family  at  Newtown  School  ”), 
I  could  have  no  opportunity  of  observing  William 
Flanner’s  manners  en  famille,  but  it  was  told  that,  dis¬ 
carding  the  use  of  spoons,  he  helped  himself  to  salt  with 
his  fingers,  which  he  also  used  at  table  in  other  ways 
to  which  the  company  were  not  accustomed.  He  had 
never  before  seen  brass  fenders  and  fire-irons,  nor  door¬ 
handles  and  other  articles  of  that  metal ;  and  he  was 
at  first  extremely  burdened  and  oppressed  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  all  of  gold  ;  and,  afterwards,  the  customs 
and  manner  of  life  to  which  he  was  introduced  amongst 
Friends  in  these  countries,  where  carriages,  silver  plate, 
mirrors,  etc.,  were  things  of  every-day  life,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home  before  his  service  was  fully  accomplished.  But 
(child  as  I  was,  not  yet  ten  years  old)  I  have  never  lost 
the  recollection  of  his  powerful  sermon  in  Waterford 
on  the  First-day  morning  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
His  text  was  Isaiah  xxxiii.  20-24,  and  although  at  this 
distance  of  time  I  cannot  in  the  least  recall  the  matter, 
I  have  never  lost  a  sense  of  the  wonderful  power  which 
attended  his  delivery. 

Jonathan  Taylor.2 

Jonathan  Taylor  is  the  next  whom  I  recollect — a 
rather  slender,  and  somewhat  frail-looking  man,  who 
attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Waterford  in  1831. 
I  do  not  remember  anything  as  to  his  ministry,  and,  as 
far  as  my  memory  serves,  he  was  poorly  at  the  time. 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  he  went  with  Mary  James 
Lecky  and  her  mother  to  their  country-seat  at  Kilnock, 
near  Carlow,  for  a  rest,  but  he  soon  became  worse,  and 

2  J.  T.  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  in  1768.  On  his  marriage 
with  Ann  Schofield  in  1789,  he  settled  in  Virginia,  and,  later,  in  Ohio, 
where  his  wife  and  he  held  the  first  Friends’  meeting  in  that  part 
of  Ohio,  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  log  in  the  open  wroods.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  1831,  in  company  with  Stephen  Grellet  and  Christopher 
Healy.  An  account  at  large  of  his  religious  work  in  London  and 
Dublin  Y.M.’s  may  be  seen  in  Bates’s  Miscellaneous  Repository,  vol.  iv. 
(1832),  reprinted  in  The  Friend  (Lond.),  1847.  A  touching  recital  of  the 
reception,  at  his  home  in  Ohio,  of  the  news  of  his  death,  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Benjamin  W.  Ladd  to  Thomas  Stewardson,  quoted  in  a 
letter  from  Anna  Braithwaite,  of  Kendal,  which  is  preserved  in  D.  See 
also  Robson  MSS.  in  D. 
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in  a  few  days  passed  away  to  his  heavenly  home  (6th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  1831).  His  remains  were,  I  believe, 
interred  in  the  Friends’  burying-ground  at  Kilconner, 
to  which  meeting  the  Lecky  family  belonged. 

Some  years  after  this,  I  was  staying  at  the  house  of 
my  dear  cousin,  Joseph  Bewley,  at  Dublin,  whose  wife 
was  niece  to  Mary  Lecky.  Susan  Howland  and  her 
husband,  George  Howland,  were  also  staying  there  at 
the  time  ;  and  one  day,  the  conversation  happening  to 
refer  to  Jonathan  Taylor’s  death,  Susan  Howland  told 
us  that  when  he  laid  his  concern  for  England  before 
his  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  at  which  she 
was  present,  there  was  abundant  expression  of  “  unity 
and  sympathy,”  also  several  prayers  that  he  might  be 
Divinely  guided  and  helped  along  from  day  to  day  ;  but 
it  was  observed  at  the  time,  and  remarked  on  afterwards, 
that  in  none  of  them  was  there  any  allusion  to  his  safe 
return  home  at  the  conclusion  of  his  service. 

Christopher  Healy.3 

I  think  after  Jonathan  Taylor  came  Christopher 
Healy,  a  rather  burly  looking,  elderly  man,  clad,  of  course, 
in  the  American  style,  but,  my  memory  says,  not  at  all  so 
conspicuous  as  some  others.  My  recollection  of  him 
is  entirely  confined  to  Waterford  Meeting,  which  I  think 
he  attended  on  a  Fifth-day,  that  being  the  usual  week-day 
one,  and  he  sat  in  silence  until  near  the  close,  when  he 
arose  and  spoke  to  this  effect :  that  he  had  sat  in  silent 
sympathy  with  Friends,  but  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
anything  to  express  among  them  except  to  revive  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  “Ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you,  but 
as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you,  and  is  truth,  and 
is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide 
in  Him  ”  ;  and  then  he  added  that  he  felt  it  would  be 

3  Christopher  Healy  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1773.  He  joined 
Friends  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  became  a  Minister  when 
twenty-eight.  In  1831,  he  visited  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His  death 
took  place  in  1851. 

See  Memoir,  Phila.,  1886  ;  Penna.  Memorials,  4th  edition,  1879  ; 
The  Friend  (Phila.),  vol.  77  (1903-4),  pp.  146,  331,  356.  There  is  an 
interesting  extract  from  a  letter  respecting  C.  Healy’s  visit  to  the 
Indians,  preserved  in  D. 
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right  for  him  to  have  a  “  public  meeting  ”  that  evening, 
which  accordingly  was  held,  but  the  school-children  were 
not  taken  to  it. 


Charles  Osborn4  and  John  Wilbur.5 

In  1832,  came  Charles  Osborn  and  John  Wilbur, 
who  travelled  together,  and  were  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  Waterford  in  the  Tenth  Month  of  that  year.  I  have 
never  forgotten  their  appearance  as  they  walked  into  the 
large,  square  hall  of  the  Meeting  House,  around  which, 
on  forms,  the  school-children  were  sitting,  according  to 
custom,  waiting,  after  their  walk  of  a  mile  from  the  school, 
until  the  moment  arrived  for  them  to  go  into  meeting  : 
two  tall  men  Friends,  with  unusually  broad-brimmed, 
drab,  beaver  hats,  long,  drab  coats  reaching  almost  to 
their  heels,  and  grave  faces,  bearing  traces  of  mental 
feelings,  which  we  understand  as  “  exercises,”  only  waiting 
the  opportunity  for  vent. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  all  men  Friends 
to  wear  their  hats  in  meeting,  and  only  to  uncover  their 
heads  when  vocal  prayer  was  being  offered  ;  but  when  a 
Minister  rose  to  speak,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  usually 
handed  it  to  the  Friend  who  sat  next  to  him  to  keep  until 
he  was  about  to  resume  his  seat,  when  it  was  handed  back 
to  him,  and  he  again  covered  his  head  ;  and  the  same 

4  Charles  Osborn  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1775.  His  Journal 
published  at  Cincinnati  in  1854  gives  a  succinct  account  of  his  travels. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  separation  in  Indiana  on  the  question  of 
Slavery  in  1842-3.  His  death  took  place  in  1850  and  a  Testimony  re¬ 
specting  him  was  issued  by  Clear  Lake  Monthly  Meeting  of  Anti-Slavery 
Friends  in  1852.  There  is  a  pencil  sketch  in  D.  of  his  cottage  at 
Economy,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.  (Gibson  Bequest  MSS.,  ii.  3.) 

For  the  Indiana  separation  of  1842-3,  see  Edgerton’s  History,  1856  ; 
Hodgson’s  Friends  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ii.,  qff  ;  Thomas’s  Friends 
in  America,  1905,  p.  174  ;  Memoirs  of  William  Forster. 

5  John  Wilbur  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  in  1774.  In  1798,  he 
married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Thankful  Collins.  He  visited 
Europe  twice  on  religious  service,  in  1831-3  and  1853-4.  He  stood  for  the 
conservative  view  of  Truth  rather  than  the  modern  view  promulgated 
by  J-  J-  Gurney  and  others  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
“  smaller  bodies  ”  of  Friends  in  America  are  sometimes  distinguished  by 
his  name.  He  died  in  1856.  See  his  Journal,  1859  ;  and  much  other 
literature  in  print  and  manuscript.  Thomas’s  History  of  Friends  in 
America,  1905,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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applied  to  women  Ministers,  with  respect  to  their 
“  Friends’  bonnets.”  Consequently,  these  two  tall  and 
very  remarkable  looking  men  took  their  seats  in  the 
gallery  with  their  large  drab  hats  on  their  heads,  and, 
I  think,  Charles  Osborn  was  the  first  to  speak,  which,  so 
far  as  my  memory  serves,  he  did  in  a  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  manner,  and  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard 
over  the  large  house,  but  I  have  no  recollection  whatever 
of  his  subject.  When  he  had  finished,  he  took  his 
hat  and  his  seat,  and  very  soon  John  Wilbur  arose,  whose 
vehement  manner,  and  a  voice  which  grew  almost  to  a 
roar,  as  he  set  forth  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
“  the  Inward  Light,”  and  the  privileges  of  the  Lord’s 
people,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  memory, 
although'  I  have  no  other  recollections  of  his  address. 
This,  of  course,  was  several  years  before  the  separation 
in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  caused  by  his  open 
opposition  to  some  of  J.  J.  Gurney’s  writings  ;  but  from 
my  school-boy  recollections  and  impressions  of  him,  I 
never  felt  any  surprise  at  that  sad  event. 


Stephen  Grellet. 

Very  different  from  those  of  these  two  Friends  are 
my  delightful  recollections  of  dear  Stephen  Grellet,  a 
true  “  Christian  gentleman,”  which  character  also  applied 
in  no  common  manner  to  the  beloved  Friend  who  travelled 
with  him,  not  only  over  these  countries,  but  over  a  large 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe — I  allude  to  Peter 
Bedford — and  well  indeed  were  they  banded  together. 
The  precious  union  and  fellowship  of  their  spirits, 
and  their  earnestness  in  the  service  of  their  Lord,  could 
be  felt  whether  in  meetings,  or  in  the  large  companies 
who  gathered  to  meet  them  in  the  houses  of  Friends. 
They  had  many  public  meetings,  in  which,  as  in  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  Friends,  Stephen  Grellet  was  largely 
engaged  in  ministry  and  prayer.  He  had  a  slightly  French 
accent,  and  occasionally  a  word  of  that  language  would 
slip  in.  My  personal  recollection  in  this  way  is  simply 
his  saying  “  mouton  ”  for  lamb,  but  we  heard  that  there 
were  other  instances. 
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Elisha  Bates.6 

Elisha  Bates,  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  came  in  1834. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  particulars  of  him,  except  that  in 
appearance  he  was  like  other  American  Friends,  but  a 
large  number  of  our  members  (N.B. — this  was  in  Ireland) 
in  many  of  the  Meetings  would  not  receive  him,  because 
of  his  unsound  views,  and  I  think  his  stay  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  was  but  brief. 

John  Warren.7 

John  Warren,  whom  I  remember  as  a  pleasant,  though 
somewhat  grave  looking  Friend,  attended  London  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1835,  at  which  my  own  dear  father,  Edward 
Alexander,  of  Limerick,  was  present  with  certificate 
from  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  and  I  think  they  sat  side 
by  side  in  the  gallery.  It  was  the  time  when  what  is 
known  as  the  “  Beacon  controversy  ”  was  as  its  height, 
and  a  somewhat  stormy  session  was  feared.  My  father 
told  us  that  just  at  the  opening  of  the  first  sitting,  John 
Warren  stood  up  and  said  that  a  few  words  had  much 
impressed  his  mind,  which  he  believed  he  ought  to 
express  at  that  time  :  “  When  I  have  nothing  to  say,  I 
say  nothing  ”  ;  and  my  father  said  it  would  have  been 
well  if  these  words  had  been  better  observed  throughout 
the  meetings. 


Anna  Moore  Thorne.8 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  came  Anna  Moore 
Thorne,  from  New  York,  of  whom  I  have  no  special 

6  Elisha  Bates  was  from  Mount  Pleasant,  O.  He  wrote  The  Doctrines 
of  Friends,  in  1825,  a  book  which  passed  through  many  editions,  and  he 
edited  The  Miscellaneous  Repository,  somewhat  later.  His  views  on 
many  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  Friends  changed,  and  in  1837 
he  resigned  his  membership.  His  death  took  place  in  i860  when  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  An  account  of  his  last  days  is  given  in  the  Friends’ 
Review,  vol.  14  (1861),  p.  825,  and  copied  into  The  Friend  (Lond.)  and 
The  British  Friend. 

7  John  Warren  was  born  in  Bristol,  Me.,  in  1775.  In  early  life  a  con¬ 
viction  came  to  him  that  it  would  be  right  to  relinquish  his  sea-faring 
life  in  order  to  assist  “a  number  of  seeking  persons  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood.”  He  joined  Friends  in  1805,  and  visited  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1834-5.  His  death  took  place  in  1849. 

See  Memorials  of  New  England  Ministers,  1850. 

8  A.  M.  Thorne  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Moore, 
and  was  born  in  1766.  Her  first  husband  was  Consider  Merritt  and  her 
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recollection  (except  that  I  think  she  lodged  at  my 
father’s  house). 


Anna  Almy  Jenkins.9 

About  1842  or  1843,  came  Anna  Almy  Jenkins, 
from  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It  so  happened  that 
I  was  in  Liverpool  the  day  she  landed  there,  and  hearing 
incidentally  that  she  was  to  have  a  meeting  for  sailors 
at  the  docks  that  evening,  I  attended  it.  Her  spiritual 
exercises  for  that  class  seemed  very  deep  indeed,  as 
she  faithfully  delivered  what  the  Lord  gave  her  for 
them. 

Beyond  this  I  have  no  recollection  of  her  labours, 
but  I  expect  there  will  be  those  amongst  my  readers, 
who  will  not  have  forgotten  the  awfully  affecting  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  she  met  with  her  death  not  very  long 
after  her  return  from  these  countries.  I  think  particulars 
were  published  soon  afterwards  (perhaps  in  the 
Philadelphia  Friend),  but,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  they  were  these  : — She,  and  a  daughter  who  resided 
with  her,  attended  together  their  usual  Meeting  for  Worship 
one  First-day  morning,  in  which  she  had  to  deliver  an 
unusually  solemn,  and  indeed  awful  warning  to  some  one 
individual  present,  expressing  her  sense  that  the  messenger 
of  death  was  very  near,  “  even  it  might  be  on  their  heels,” 
and  that  it  would  not  be  many  hours  before  the  shaft 
fell ;  and  she  ended  by  pleading  with  all  to  seek  to  be 
ready.  We  heard  that  during  the  succeeding  night,  the 
house  in  which  she  and  her  daughter  were  sleeping 
caught  fire,  and  that  they  both  perished  in  the 
flames  ! 

second,  Isaac  Thorne.  When  attending  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mount- 
mellick,  Ireland,  in  1836,  at  the  house  of  E.  Beale,  she  related  some 
striking  particulars  respecting  her  grandmother,  Mary  Griffin,  who  died 
in  1810,  aged  100  years  and  7  months,  which  particulars  may  be 
found  in  Comly’s  Miscellany,  v.  241,  and  The  Annual  Monitor  for  1837. 
A.  M.  Thorne  died  in  1838.  See  Testimony,  1839. 

9  A.  A.  Jenkins  was  a  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Almy,  and 
granddaughter  of  Moses  and  Anna  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  born 
in  1790.  In  1823,  she  married  William  Jenkins,  of  Providence.  Her 
visits  to  the  British  Isles  took  place  in  1842,  1843,  and  1848.  Her  death, 
under  the  circumstances  above  described,  took  place  in  1849.  A 
clipping  from  a  newspaper,  giving  an  account  of  the  sad  event,  is 
preserved  in  D. 
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Dougan  and  Asenath  Clark.10 

In  1844,  came  Dougan  and  Asenath  Clark,  from 
North  Carolina.  Dougan  Clark  had  a  very  loud  voice, 
and  his  ministry  was  sound  and  far-reaching.  We  under¬ 
stood  that  he  had  formerly,  as  a  Methodist  preacher, 
been  used  to  addressing  very  large  congregations.  Of 
his  wife’s  long  and  remarkable  sermons  I  have  a  very 
vivid  remembrance,  not  far  from  an  hour  each  on  two 
special  occasions  :  one  on  Hosea  vi.  1,  2,  3 — "  Come  and 
let  us  return  unto  the  Lord  our  God,”  etc.,  and  the  other 
on  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  same  Prophet,  verses  1-7. 
The  marvellous  power  which  accompanied  her  delivery,  as 
she  addressed  the  various  states  to  which  the  different 
parts  of  her  texts  applied,  can  scarcely  be  realised  in  these 
days,  when  the  preaching  is  so  extremely  different,  both 
in  matter  and  delivery. 

Lindley  Murray  Hoag.11 

In  1845,  Lindley  Murray  Hoag,  from  New  England, 
came  for  the  first  time.  He  was  quite  a  different  type 

10  Dougan  Clark  was  born  10th  mo.  3rd.,  1783,  and  died  8th  mo. 
23rd,  1855.  Asenath  Clark  (second  wife  of  Dougan  Clark)  was  born  9th 
mo.  nth,  1785  and  died  2nd  mo.  26th,  1872.  Of  Dougan  Clark’s  child¬ 
hood  little  is  known,  but  he  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that  he  felt  the 
visitations  of  Heavenly  Love  at  a  very  early  age.  When  twenty-five 
years  old,  he  was  disowned  from  the  Society  for  marrying  his  first  wife, 
who  was  a  Methodist,  but  although  he  became  a  well-known  preacher 
in  that  body,  he  was  never  satisfied  till  he  had  returned  to  Friends.  So 
clear  a  sense  was  given  him  of  the  insufficiency  of  human  activity  in 
religious  worship,  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  stood  up  in  the  pulpit 
with  the  hymn-book  in  his  hand  ready  to  give  out  the  hymn,  he  felt  such 
a  secret  check  in  his  mind  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
book  to  another  and  sitting  down,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  like  a  fool,”  and 
he  took  no  part  in  the  service.  He  was  visited  by  several  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  offered  him  many 
inducements  to  remain  with  them ;  but  he  finally  left  that  body  and 
began  constantly  to  attend  Friends’  meetings,  and  after  a  time  he  applied 
for  membership  and  was  received  back  into  the  Society.  Later  on,  his 
wife  also  was  received  into  membership.  She  died  in  1821,  and  he  married 
Asenath  Hunt,  daughter  of  Nathan  Hunt,  in  1823.  They  were  employed 
for  several  years  as  Superintendents  of  New  Garden  Boarding  School, 
now  Guilford  College.  [From  information  supplied  by  Dougan  Clark’s 
grandson.] 

IT  L.  M.  Hoag  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Hoag,  of  Wolfsborough,  N.  H. 
His  first  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  took  place  in  1845-6.  His 
pleasing  manner  and  fluent  speech  soon  caused  him  to  become  very 
popular  with  old  and  young,  which  popularity  somewhat  interfered  with 
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from  most  of  the  American  men  Friends  who  preceded 
him — a  much  younger  man,  and  more  modern  in  his 
style  and  appearance — the  most  “fluent/’  if  not  eloquent 
Minister  whom  we  had  up  to  that  time  had  from 
America.  I  have,  however,  no  distinct  recollection 
of  his  labours.  He  was  accompanied  through  Ireland 
by  George  Stacey,  a  valued  Elder,  well  known  throughout 
the  Society  as  having  been  Clerk12  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  for  several  years. 

Sarah  Emlen  13 

came  from  Chester,  in  1845.  Perhaps,  although  at  this  time 
(sixty-one  years  after),  I  cannot  recollect  any  particulars 
of  it,  her  living,  spiritual  ministry  produced  a  deeper 
effect  on  my  mind  than  any  of  her  predecessors  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  I  well  recollect  that  in 
a  visit  she  paid  to  us  in  my  mother’s  house,  which  was 
then  my  home,  I  felt  as  though  I  was  nearer  heaven  than 
I  had  ever  been  before,  as  she  poured  out  her  soul  in  a 
prayer,  the  solemn,  and  indeed  awfully  absorbing  power 
attending  which  cannot  be  described  in  any  human 
words. 


Susan  Howland.14 

There  appears  then  to  have  been  a  lapse  of  about 
four  years  until  1849,  when  Susan  Howland,  of  New 

his  service  and  caused  some  friction  among  Friends  in  England.  His 
visit  in  1853  was,  in  consequence,  of  brief  duration.  L.  M.  Hoag’s  wife, 
Huldah  B.  Hoag,  died  prior  to  his  first  visit  to  England. 

12  George  Stacey  was  clerk  from  1838  to  1849. 

13  Daughter  of  Cadwalader  and  Phebe  Foulke,  of  N.J.,  born  in 
1787.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  William  Farquhar,  she 
removed  to  Westtown  Boarding  School,  Pa.,  where  for  a  while  she  was 
a  teacher.  Later  she  married  James  Emlen.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Sarah 
Emlen  in  Dewees’s  History  of  Westtown  Boarding  School,  1899.  Her  death 
took  place  in  1849. 

See  Penna.  Memorials. 

**  Susan  Howland  was  the  second  wife  of  George  Howland.  They 
were  married  in  1810,  and  had  a  large  family.  G.  Howland  died  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  1852,  aged  seventy-one,  and  S.  Howland  in  1872,  aged 
eighty-one.  [From  information  supplied  per  William  Thompson,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.] 

There  is  a  privately  printed  account,  with  portrait,  of  the  life  of 
George  Howland,  Jun.  (1806-1892),  a  son  of  the  first  marriage.  Both 
father  and  son  were  connected  with  the  whale  fishery.  • 
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Bedford,  Mass.,  came,  with  her  husband,  George  How¬ 
land.  The  chief  memory  I  have  of  these  Friends,  besides 
that  already  alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  decease  of 
Jonathan  Taylor,  is  that  George  Howland,  who  was 
a  man  very  extensively  engaged  in  business,  seemed 
quite  unable  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  his  wife’s  religious 
exercises,  and  hurried  her  from  place  to  place  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  home  long  before 
her  service  was  completed.  He  used  to  say  he  was  willing 
for  her  to  stay  in  a  place  as  long  as  she  had  anything 
to  do,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  done  he  wanted  her  to  go  on 
as  quickly  as  possible.  One  instance  came  under  my 
personal  experience.  They  arrived  in  Limerick,  where 
I  then  lived,  in  an  afternoon.  A  meeting  had  been 
appointed  for  them,  and  when  they  had  had  refreshment 
and  a  short  rest,  they  sat  down  with  Friends  (of  whom 
I  was  one) .  After  sitting  perhaps  twenty  minutes  to  half- 
an-hour,  Susan  Howland  stood  up  and  apologised  to  the 
congregation,  but  said  she  felt  so  thoroughly  tired  and 
overdone,  that  she  must  ask  them  to  meet  her  again  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  following  day !  This  subsequent 
meeting  was,  I  believe,  held. 

In  1857,  Susan  Howland  again  visited  these  coun¬ 
tries,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Lydia  Congdon. 

James  Jones.15 

In  1849,  we  had  a  most  precious  visit  from  James 
Jones,  from  New  England.  He  was  uncle  to  Eli  and  Sybil 
Jones  (of  whom  we  shall  hear  presently),  and  he  was  the 
“  great-uncle  ”  mentioned  by  Rufus  M.  Jones  in  his  little 
work,  A  Boy's  Religion,  at  page  thirty-eight.  I  give  the 
following  description  of  his  ministry,  from  my  dear  wife’s 
private  diary,16  which,  although  rather  lengthy,  will,  no 

15  James  Jones  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  on  the  2nd  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1788.  He  was  frequently  liberated  by  his  Monthly  Meeting  for 
religious  visits  in  his  own  country.  His  visit  to  Western  Y.M.  in  1858  was 
made  with  his  own  horse  and  carriage,  and  he  must  have  covered  quite 
3,000  miles.  The  decease  of  this  Friend  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Ninth 
Month,  1878,  his  age  being  eighty-nine  years  and  nine  months. 

[From  information  supplied  by  J.  Albert  Jones,  clerk  of  China  M.M., 
Me.,  per  Rufus  M.  Jones.] 

16  Samuel  Alexander  married  Isabella  Fisher,  of  Limerick,  in  1842. 
She  died  in  1901,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  See  Annual  Monitor ,  1902. 
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doubt,  have  an  interest  for  many  in  the  present  day  : — 
“  To-day,  James  Jones,  from  Maine,  United  States,  was 
at  meeting  ;  and  powerful,  searching  testimonies  he  had 
to  deliver  to  us  both  morning  and  evening.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  spoke  long,  telling  us  of  himself  :  he  was  born  of 
religious  parents  but  [in  his  youth]  he  had  wandered  from 
the  right  path,  and  entered  into  the  vain  pleasures  of 
this  life,  card-playing,  horse-racing,  the  ball-room,  etc., 
and  it  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  dancing  that  his 
mind  was  arrested  (by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit). 
He  then  became  an  improved  character,  and  continued 
so  for  some  time  ;  but  he  again  fell  away  even  lower 
than  before.  He  was  then  laid  on  a  sick  bed,  and  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  it  was  only  when  those 
around  him  were  watching  for  his  last  breath  that  he 
was  given  to  feel  his  lost  condition,  and  was  again  raised 
up,  since  which  time,  he  has  devoted  his  soul  and  all  his 
energies  to  his  Maker’s  service.  He  longed  for  words 
to  set  forth  the  mercy  and  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
Lord,  with  much  more  in  that  strain.  In  evening  meeting 
he  spoke  on  the  fall  of  man — his  degeneracy,  etc.”  In 
another  meeting  he  spoke  on  “  God  is  Love,”  long  and 
powerfully,  setting  forth  the  wonders  of  redemption,  and 
pleading  with  all  to  accept  the  visitations  of  this  love  in 
their  souls,  etc.  My  wife  adds,  “  I  enjoyed  his  ministry 
very  much,  and  I  hope  it  will  incite  me  to  strive  after 
a  closer  walk  with  God.” 

Thomas  Arnett.17 

Thomas  Arnett,  from  Indiana,  came  in  1849,  and 
again  in  1852.  My  recollections  of  his  ministry,  are 
that  it  was  of  a  very  deep  and  searching  character,  dealing 
largely  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul ;  and, 
while  in  perfec+  narmony  with  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour 
and  His  Apor  ies  in  the  New  Testament,  his  quotations 

17  Thomas  Arnett  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  N.C.,  in  1791.  Reli¬ 
gious  feelings  were  aroused  and  deepened  in  him  by  a  series  of  dreams 
which  much  impressed  him.  He  joined  Friends  of  Deep  River  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.C.,  in  1816.  His  first  wife  died  during  his  second  visit  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  Eleventh  Month,  1853,  he  was  united  in 
marriage,  at  Miami,  to  Hannah  Hudson,  a  Minister,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Dinah  Hudson,  of  Ireland.  T.  A.  died  in  1877,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

See  his  Journal ,  Chicago,  1884;  W.  F.  Miller’s  Memorials  of  Hope 
Park,  1886,  p.  180. 
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were  most  commonly  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets 
in  the  Old,  often  alluding  to  the  frequent  references  of 
Christ  to  these.  A  few  months  after  his  return  home  on 
the  last  occasion,  a  woman  Friend  named  Hudson  from 
Dublin,  to  whom,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  he  had  become 
engaged,  went  out  to  America,  and  became  his  wife. 

John  and  Elizabeth  Meader, 
from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  visited  us  in  1850,  and 

Hannah  Rhoads,18 

from  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  year.  I  have  no  memor¬ 
anda  respecting  these  Friends,  nor  do  I  recollect  anything 
very  special  attending  their  visits  or  their  ministry. 

Eli  and  Sybil  Jones. 

This  brings  me  to  the  year  1852,  in  which  commenced 
the  several  visits  of  our  dear  Friends,  Eli  and  Sybil  Jones. 
As  most  Friends  in  later  or  middle  life  will  remember 
them,  I  need  not  enlarge  here.  But,  as  I  have  copious 
notes  of  some  of  their  remarkable  sermons,  a  future 
opportunity  may  occur  for  reproducing  them. 

Samuel  Alexander. 


R  (prop(fccj>  of  <Tofcrafton. 

This  Richard  Scostrop  (as  J  heard  Leo.  JT ell  Relate 
at  my  House  in  ye  yeare  1691)  Prophesied  in  ye  Prison 
at  London  as  jTrds  was  discourssing  of  jTrds  Sufferings, 
he,  sitting  by,  said,  “Five  &  twenty  yeares  hense,  and 
ye  Church  shall  haue  Rest,”  &  just  according  to  ye  time, 
so  it  came  to  pass.  Jo  Whiting. 

In  the  handwriting  of  John  Whiting,  on  a  tract  by 
R.  Scostrop,  in  D.  (100.30). 

18  Daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Hannah  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  born 
1793  ;  married  Joseph  Rhoads,  of  Marple,  Pa.  ;  travelled  extensively 
as  a  Minister  ;  departed  this  life,  1865.  There  is  a  very  lively  account  of 
Joseph  and  Hannah  Rhoads  in  Clovercroft  Chronicles ,  1893,  written  by  their 
daughter,  Mary  Rhoads  Haines. 

See  also  Memorials. 
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Continued  from  page  71. 

A  complete  set  of  Extracts  from  the  Visitation 
Books  in  Lichfield  Diocesan  Registry,  1662-1679. 

N.B. — (1)  These  concern  the  four  counties  of  Derby, 
Staffs,  Salop,  and  Warwick ;  (2)  There  is  a  V  gap  ” 

between  the  years  1668  and  1679. 

II.  IN  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

What  is  noticeable  here  is  that  the  two  ecclesiastical 
centres,  Eccleshall  on  the  W.,  and  Lichfield  on  the  S.E., 
keep  their  immediate  neighbourhood  clear  of  Quakers. 

Quaker  presentations  are  confined  mainly  to  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  county,  and  to  the  Southern  tract,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Warwick  and  Worcester. 

North-East. 

Horton.  1665.  Gulielmu  Yardley  et  Jana  eius 
ux,  Quakers.  Excom. 

Leek.  1668.  Thoma  Brindley  et  eius  ux,  Willmu 
Davenport  et  eius  ux,  Matthew  Dale  et  eius  ux,  Randulphu 
Dale  et  eius  ux,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Willm  Gent  et  eius  ux,  Thoma  Brindley,  jun,  Black¬ 
smith,  Thoma  Finney,  Johem  Finney,  Edrum  Sailes, 
Andrea  Dale,  Josua  Dale,  Ellena  Adams,  Sara  Adams, 
Randulpu  Brindley,  Radum  Hamersley,  Johem  Ward, 
Quakers. 

Chedulston.  1668.  Mrum  Thoma  Hamersley,1 
Quaker  ;  keepinge  private  conventicles. 

Butterton.  1665.  Simonem  Buxton  et  Ellinam 
eius  ux,  Quakers  ;  having  a  child  unbaptised. 

1668.  Simonem  Baxter  et  Ellena  eius  ux,  Quakers  ; 
having  two  children  unbaptised.  Excom. 

1  This  family  of  Hammersley  seems  to  have  been  strong,  and  strongly 
Quaker,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

We  have  had  Ralph  Hammersley  in  Leek, — and  here  Mr.  Thomas, 
e.g.,  Thomas  Hamersley,  Esq.,  in  Chedulston  (Cheddleton). 
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Alstonfield.  1668.  Henricu  Bosoman2  et  Alicia 
eius  ux,  for  being  Quakers,  &  refusing  to  come  to  ye 
pish  Church,  &  for  not  paying  his  Church  Lewnes. 

Georgiu  Theolis(P),  Quaker,  ditto  ditto. 

Georgiu  Frith,  a  Quaker. 

Jacobu  Chadwick,  a  Quaker. 

Wetton.  1665.  Samuelem  Carington,  Johem 
Allen,  Gulielmu  Lamb,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Grindon.  1665.  Richm  Buxton,  Quaker ;  not 
paying  his  Church  lewnes,  not  having  his  Children  bap¬ 
tised,  and  keeping  conventicles  in  his  house. 

Johem  Hall,  Thoma  Torr,  Quakers  ;  having  their 
children  unbaptised. 

Humfridu  Hals,  Jacobu  Smith,  Quakers  ;  standing 
excorhunicate. 

1668.  Jacobu  Smith,  Humfridu  Hals,  Willmum 
Titterton,  Richu  Addams,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Anthoniu  Bosoman2  et  Anna  eius  ux,  Quakers ; 
Excom.3 

Ipstones.  1665.  Josephum  Tayler  et  Susannam 
eius  ux,  Robtum  Meller  et  Elizabetham  eius  ux,  Robtum 
Ferninghough  et  Annam  eius  ux,  Johem  Hall  et  Annam 
eius  ux,  Richm  Rhoades,  Quakers ;  not  paying  their 
Church  layes.4 

Uttoxeter.  1665.  Thoma  Barrett,  Henricu 
Fleemings,  Abraha  Porter,  Waltheru  Ripley,  Quakers  ; 
Excom. 

Bramshall  (?)  i.q.  Bromshulfe .5  1665.  Franciscu 

French  et  Maria  eius  ux,  Richu  Wedgwood  et  Jana  eius 
ux,  Mathew  Watson  et  Jana  eius  ux,  Gulielm  Clows, 
Jana  ux  Johes  Rushen,  excomunicated  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Chebsey.  1668.  Thoma  Woolrich,  Maria  ux 
Richardi  Woolrich,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

2  This  should,  without  doubt,  be  Bowman,  which  was  a  well-known 
Quaker  name  in  the  district. — Eds. 

3  The  repetition  of  H.  Hals  and  Jac.  Smith  in  1665  and  1668,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  name  Bosoman  in  Alstonfeild  and  Grindon,  show  the 
grit  of  the  former,  the  loyalty  of  the  family  in  the  latter. 

4  Here  the  more  usual  layes  takes  the  place  of  the  more  local  term 
lewnes ;  being  the  same  as  levies  or  assessments — our  modern  rates. 

3  The  latter  is  the  form  in  the  Records. 
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Carswell.6  1665.  Thoma  Rowley,  Quaker. 

1668.  Thoma  Rowley,  Quaker. 

Haughton.  1665.  Petrum  Littleton  et  Eliza- 
betham  eius  ux,  Thomam  Turncliffe  et  Susannam  eius 
ux,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

1668.  Petrum  Littleton  et  Eliza  :  eius  ux,  Thoma 
Turncliffe  et  Susanna  eius  ux,  reputed  Quakers.7 

Tutbury.  1663.  Radulphus  Buxton,  Quaker ; 
not  coming  to  Church. 

Nathan:  Hodgson,  Guliel :  Hodgson,  Richu  Roe, 
Quakers. 

Thoma  Ford,  Quaker  ;  &  for  not  baptising  his  child. 

Guliel  :  Woodcocke,  Quaker. 

Southern  Border. 

Drayton-Bassett.  1663.  Georgiu  Collins,  Quaker  ; 
having  three  children  unbaptised. 

Humfridu  Smith,  Quaker ;  having  five  children 
unbaptised. 

1665.  Elizabetha  Deckye,  for  a  Quaker. 

West  Bromwich.  1665.  Johem  Edwards,  jun., 
Johem  Edwards,  sen,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Wednesbury.  1668.  Henricu  Fidoe  et  Margareta 
eius  ux,  Johem  Hindset  et  Alicia  eius  ux,  Thoma  Horton, 
Quakers. 

Middleton.8  1663.  Thoma  Sherratt,  Quaker. 

Darleston  (i.q.  Darlaston).  1663.  Hugonem 
Cartwright  et  Emmam  eius  ux,  Rich  Hayes  et  eius  ux, 
Georgiu  Dutton,  Thoma  Dutton,  Jana  ux  Moses  Nash, 
Quakers. 

1668.  Johem  Blakemore  et  Rutha  eius  ux,  Quakers  ; 
standing  excomicate,  &  burying  his  children  in  his  Garden. 
Excom. 

Hugonem  Cartwright  et  Emma  eius  ux,  Ludovicu 
Jones  et  Annam  eius  ux,  Georgiu  Dutton,  Thoma 
Dutton,  Richu  Hays,  Gualteru  Bayley,  Gulielmu  Keeling 
et  Sara  eius  ux,  Janam  ux  Moses  Nash,  Quakers  ;  standing 
excomicate. 

6  This  I  have  not  been  able  to  allocate. 

7  The  qualification  “reputed”  in  1668  is  rather  curious  after  the 
conviction  and  excommunication  in  1665. 

8  Which  ? 
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Kingswinford.  1663.  Thoma  Carter,  Quaker. 

Gulielmu  Marshall,  Quaker  ;  keeping  his  children 
unbaptised. 

Franciscu  Passmore,  Quaker. 

1665.  Mariam  Pearkes  vid,  Quaker  ;  for  absenting 
from  Church.  Excom. 

Sedgley.  1663.  Guliel :  Corbett,  Thoma  Phillips, 
Quaker. 

1665.  Gulielmum  Corbet  et  eius  ux,  Anab.  et 
Quakers;  Excom. 

Thoma  Phillips,  Anab.  et  Quaker  ;  Excom. 

G.  Lyon  Turner. 

To  be  continued. 


(Bdtfotre’  Qtofee. 

The  last  part  of  “  The  First  Publishers  of  Truth  ” 
has  now  been  sent  out  to  subscribers.  It  consists  of  a  few 
remaining  Accounts,  a  valuable  20-page  article,  by  William 
C.Braithwaite,  on  “The  Penal  Laws  affecting  Early  Friends 
in  England/’  and  a  short  article  by  the  Editor  on  “  Going 
Naked  a  Sign’’ ;  also  several  Indexes  containing  together 
over  6,500  references.  This  last  part  contains  also  a 
title-page,  etc.,  to  the  whole  work,  and  an  important  In¬ 
troduction  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin.  The  whole  work 
of  411  pages  can  now  be  obtained  in  a  specially  designed 
cloth  cover,  for  15s.  ($4-00)  net,  post  free,  on  application 
to  the  Society’s  sale-agents  in  London,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  The  last  part  can  not  be  purchased  separately 
from  the  set  of  five. 

Supplement  No.  6,  entitled  John  ap  John ,  and  Early 
Records  of  Friends  in  Wales,  which  was  sent  out  free  to 
subscribers  with  the  last  number  of  The  Journal,  may  be 
purchased  for  1$.  6d.  (35  cts.)  from  the  Society’s  sale- 
agents. 

The  list  of  officers  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Society  is  sent  out  with  this  issue. 

Subscribers  to  The  First  Publishers  of  Truth  will 
receive  with  this  issue  a  sheet  containing  some  addenda 
to  the  Index  of  that  work. 
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Concluded  from  page  61. 

In  1738,  May  Drummond  was  travelling  in  the  ministry 
in  Ireland.12 

In  1742,  she  was  in  Lincolnshire ;  J ames  Gough  writes,13 
“  At  Lincoln  quarterly  meeting,  friends  lodged  at  inns  : 
I  don’t  remember  that  I  knew  one  friend  there,  but  John 
Scott  from  Leeds  and  May  Drummond.” 

Two  years  later,  M.  Drummond  wrote  a  letter  from 
Bristol,  in  the  Eleventh  Month,  to  Samuel  and  Susanna 
Fothergill,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  John  Fothergill. 
She  commences,  “  Two  days  ago  the  unacceptable  tidings 
of  your  worthy  father’s  death  reached  me.  Dead  !  did 
I  say  ?  No !  he  is  not  dead ;  he  lived  in  the  eternal 
existence  and  in  that  has  lain  down  a  tender  fabric.”14 

The  following  letters,  written  by  May  Drummond 
to  “  My  worthy  fatherly  freend,  James  Wilson15”  show 
that  she  had  been  passing  through  deep  waters,  &  hint  at 
differences  of  Opinion  already  making  themselves  felt 
between  the  writer  &  her  Edinburgh  friends  : — 

“  Edenburgh  the  of  the  4  Month  1758. ’l6 

“  Thy  favore  by  John  Harison,  My  Worthy  freend, 
James  Willson,  was  Acceptable,  as  Every  Epestle  from 
thee  to  me  is.  .  .  . 

“  Such  who  feed  upon  the  bread  of  Life  are  subjeeck 
to  no  Extreams,  nor  can  they  be,  as  by  itt  the  Soul  is 
Ceapt  in  the  perfection  of  quait  ;  a  Solesetoud  to  know 
our  owne  Douty  Only  is  an  Anckre  to  the  unstable  soul  ; 
in  itt  Every  Pacion  is  Ceept  wethin  itts  Dowe  bouns. 
Itt  was  this  ceapt  May  Drummond  sereanly  qwaet,  whele 
the  tyed  of  Malace  ran  high  agenst  her  and  the  Lyeing 
tung  was  permitted,  for  her  probacion,  to  do  itts  worst. 

12  Rutty’s  History,  1751,  p.  361. 

13  Memoirs,  1781,  pp.  79,  80. 

14  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Fothergill,  1843,  p.  106. 

13  Probably  James  Wilson  of  Kendal,  a  well  known  Minister  in  the 
Society.  He  died  xii.  1769,  aged  92. 

16  From  the  original  in  D.  (Gibson  Bequest  MSS.  i.  89.) 
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From  the  first  of  my  convencemint  no  aprobacion  was 
Euer  Soght  by  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  very  well  knewe, 
that  poplaraty  never  fales  of  haveing  the  blasting  breath 
of  Invay  to  atend  itt  ;  the  Extravagant  incomioms  att 
that  tarn  bestowd  on  me  therfor  was  awarning  of  the 
riverce  as  have  sence  falen  to  my  share,  yett  my  perce- 
cuters,  are,  all  of  them,  and  hath  Ever  been,  Under  the 
aplacion  of  freends  ;  with  all  my  heart  I  forgeve  there 
intencions  to  Ingoure  me,  there  bad  practece  hurts  not 
me  in  aney  way,  for  in  this  worald  I  count  upon  no  inhere- 
tance  as  serten  but  trebulacion  only. 

“  From  Brestol,  sense  my  Last  to  thee,  I  have  as 
Respectfull  a  certiffecat  of  Removal  as  can  be  justly 
Desired  to  our  freends  of  this  quarter,  who,  alace  !  are 
fewe  in  Number.  We  lost  one  in  Kellso  Last  week,  worthy 
old  Samewell  Robertson,  hes  age  was  Eghty  fouer.  I 
regreat  the  Loce  of  freends  for  the  sake  of  Sosiaty,  but 
not  upon  there  acount  who  go  so  happyly,  as  I  do  beleve 
Daneel  Bell  hes  gon.  In  and  about  London  he  wel  be 
greatly  messed  ;  to  show  hes  Esteme  for,  and  Ownaty 
with  me,  he,  in  hes  well,  Left  me  five  Genneys,  which  hes 
Son,  Jonathon,  Emedetly  Remeted.  The  Remembrance  of 
afreend  upon  So  Solam  an  ocasion,  I  Look  upon  to  be  worth 
much  mor  then  the  Legesey  itt  self ;  if  the  Legesay  was  not 
worth  apeney,  I  Esteme  the  gift  of  my  desesed  freend. 

I  Earnestly  pray  Good,  Wise  Grace  Chambers  may 
Long  be  preserved  to  her  freends.  Thy  stat  of  helth  is  as 
well  and  better  then  itt  was  Expected  to  contenow  being 
Some  years  ago.  In  favore  to  Soseaty,  I  hop  Diveen 
Goodness  Well  Lenthen  thy  tern  as  Long  as  itt  not  burden- 
som  to  thy  sellf.  I  simpathese  with  My  Deare  freend, 
Lida  Langcaster,  and  wesh  she  may  have  the  concelacion 
of  Deveen  pour  to  Suport  her  under  her  present  affiecteon. 
Very  glad  I  am  Worthy  freend  Chambers  is  able  to  atend 
her,  for  both  there  sakes.  My  Love  remanes  with  my 
kind  freend  Sengelton,  Deare  faney  Pheleps,  thy  Douty- 
full  Daghter,  and  all  my  freends  in  the  County  of  Beshop- 
reck.  Yes,  my  worthy,  fatherly  freend,  I  do  hop  to  see 
thee  once  mor  befor  we  Leve  thes  Stat  of  triele  ;  tel  then, 
I  am,  weth  simpathy,  Esteme,  and  affection, 

“  Thy  much  obledged  freend, 

“  M.  Drummond.” 
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The  next  letter  was  dated  the  8th  of  Second  Month, 
1759  •— 17 

“  Thy  very  acceptable  favore  of  3d  past  came  in 
Dowe  Cource  of  the  post.  Thy  Silance,  when  to  me  itt 
happns,  I  do  Regreat  upon  a  dwble  Account,  being 
thwrowly  perswaded  want  of  abelety  to  wreet  is  Leckly  to 
be  the  Cawse,  for  I  can  never  Suspeck  aney  Change  in  thy 
freendshop  to  me,  while  Conchous  I  have  no  just  Cawse 
for  the  want  of  Adowe  Regard  from  my  freends,  wnlees, 
by  the  permichon  of  Eternelly  Derecting  Wisdom  for  my 
Learning,  A  clowd  should  Separat  the  Sight  of  my  inosance 
from  their  Vewe.  I  have,  my  Worthy  freend,  great 
Cawse  to  adore  that  Light,  which  wre  Sosiaty  profeec 
to  be  Derected  by ;  throw  Dareck  Steps  of  Shocking 
provockashon  itt  hath  Leed  me  to  the  qwaet  Rest  of 
Standing  Stel,  tel  the  floods  of  invetrat  Malace  and 
Crowal  invey  Showld  perforam  the  taske  of  my  Refining. 
By  Swch  baptesums  we  are  made  humble  ;  they  teach  ws 
Wisdom,  to  see,  in  the  Light  of  trowth,  the  foley  of 
avercion  att  those  who  ingour  ws,  or  rather  intend  to 
jngoure  ws,  Since  Resentment  of  that  kind  henders  Our 
Entering  into  the  Stat  of  perfection ;  all  Our  work  is 
within  Our  Owne  herts,  that  garden  well  cultivated  will 
Sent  furth  frowt  to  the  prase  of  the  Divene  Condesencion 
which  inabled  ws  to  Laber  therein. 

“As  to  my  Veset  to  Amereca,  with  freends  apro- 
baceon,  I  shal  beleve  myself  bownd  in  Dowty  to  go,  but, 
in  the  cace  of  there  Seeing  it  there  place  to  Restran  my 
going,  Contencion  well  never  be  reqwerd  of  One  who  is 
Cald  to  preach  in  Condwck  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Upon 
that  acount  my  Choice  is  Eqwall,  to  go  or  Stay.  Without 
proper  Certefecats,  itt  is  not  my  place  to  go,  nor  Shal  I 
put  freends  upon  saying  aneything  in  the  certeefecat  they 
give  but  what  they  thenck  fitt. 

“  I  see  thou  art  Surpresed  with  Our  practees  of 
Ceeping  the  Dors  of  Meeting  houses  bared  Or  Locked  in 
the  tern  of  Worshep,  inded  I  was  fare  from  aproveing 
of  that  practece  when  first  Our  freends  in  this  place  Showd 
a  desere  to  have  the  Compnay  of  non  but  Ourselves  in 
meetings  of  Worshep,  which  was  Long  befor  Orders  was 
given  to  the  Doreceper  to  Late  non  but  Ourselves  in. 

17  From  the  original  in  the  Miller  MSS. 
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After  that  order  was  given,  I  did  not  see  itt  my  place  to 
Contind,  but  rather  condesend  to  what  freends  Made  there 
Choice,  being  Stel  wnder  a  Sence,  the  Dowty  of  another 
is  not  mine,  if  they  were  under  amestack  of  Judgment, 
Divine  Sight  alon  Could  Discover  that  misstake  to  them. 
I  have,  in  these  Silant  meetings  since,  Seen  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  and  I  now  beleve,  there  Desire  to  injoye  Solem 
Silance,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  alon,  by  Exclouding 
the  inhabetance,  Who  cam  in  great  numbers  to  Our 
meetings,  was  of  the  Lord.  He  Reqwers  my  Pwbleck 
Servce  Els  wher,  and  will  show  freends,  who  thenck  I  Oght 
hear  to  Stay,  his  thoghts  are  not  Lick  there  thoghts, 
nor  are  his  uays  as  there  uays,  for  as  the  hevans  are  higher 
than  the  Earth,  so  is  the  uays  of  the  Lord  beyond  the 
Contrivence  and  Resonings  of  men.  We  must  not  atemp 
to  make  the  Menets  of  Ayearly  Meeteng  book  the 
Absolout  Rowl  of  Athere  [either  ?]  Pwbleck  or  prevat 
Condwuk  ;  they  are  att  best  Externel  helps,  and  must 
be  Our  practece  Only  when,  in  the  Wisdom  of  trouth, 
we  thenck  them  fitt. 

"  Thy  Advece  in  the  poscripe  made  me  Smile  ;  in 
annsure  to  itt,  I  Leve  well  weth  the  Minesters  of  both 
Church  and  State  ;  Dispouts  with  nether  of  them  is  my 
practece,  being  wnder  a  Strong  persuasion  Every  Soul 
must  be  acountable  for  itts  Oune  Conduck.  My  Study 
is  quaet  [quiet],  where  the  Voice  of  God  is  heard  and 
Distengushed  from  that  whech  astranges  from  him  ;  in 
that  quaet  I  have  Ownety  weth  thee  and  Som  fewe  mor 
whose  trouly  affectenate  Simpathesing  freend  I  am, 

M.  Drummond.” 

May  Drummond  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
actually  “  under  dealing  ”  until  1765,  when  her  case  was 
thus  brought  before  Edinburgh  Monthly  Meeting  (3rd 
of  Second  Month)  by  the  Clerk,  William  Miller18 : — 

“  In  the  first  place  the  queries  were  read,  and  friends 
cannot  help  observing  great  defhciences  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars.  One  is  at  this  time  thought  worthy  of  our 
cognicence  and  to  be  inserted  here,  and  we  think  it  proper 

18  This  was  the  grandson  of  William  Miller,  “  the  Patriarch.”  He 
was  popularly  known  as  “  The  King  of  the  Quakers,”  and  a  very  arbitrary 
monarch  he  was. 

[See  The  Journal,  vols.  i.-iii.  ;  Memorials  of  Hope  Park. — Eds. 
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to  send  two  of  the  queries  concerning  Ministers  to  her  ; 
and  that  she  may  see  herself  faulty  and  sensor’d  by  our 
Meeting  of  Discipline,  the  Clerk  of  our  Meeting  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  subscribe  the  said  Queries.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  what  we  sent  to  M.  D.  as  the  above  minute 
directs  : — 

“  f  I  observe  that  thou  can  come  to  the  meeting  and 
stay  away  at  thy  pleasure,  however  I  can  acquaint  thee 
that  we  have  farr  better  meetings  in  thy  absence  than 
when  thou  art  present.  Thy  conduct  grieves  me  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  I  believe  every  servant  in  the  families  where 
thou  visits  reports  to  their  fellows  that  M.  D.  takes  away 
bread,  sugar,  etc.,  out  of  their  master’s  and  mistres’s 
houses.19  What  the  meaning  of  this  is  I  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  exactly  ;  if  poverty  is  the  cause,  I  apprehend  a 
better  method  might  have  been  found  out  for  reliefe. 
If  thou  had  applied  to  me  for  reliefe,  I  would  have  assisted 
for  one,  but  if  this  defection  proceeds  from  covetousness 
that  is  worse  than  the  other.  And  I  have  also  to  acquaint 
thee  that  friends  in  general,  and  myself  in  particular,  are 
highly  dissatisfied  with  what  thou  hath  to  offer  in  the 
meetings,  for  we  sincerely  believe  that  thou  in  thy  present 
situation  has  nothing  to  say  from  the  Lord,  so  that  thy 
words  are  a  great  burden  to  us.  Therefore  I  beg  for  the 
future  thou  may  be  silent  in  our  Meetings,  till  thy  doctrine 
and  conduct  correspond  with  the  following  Queries  which 
were  sent  down  from  London  to  us20: — (3rd)  Are  all 
ministers  Carful  not  to  burthen  sencible  friends  of  yr 
own  or  other  Meetings  w1  words  void  of  life  and  power, 
&  doe  they  keep  sound  doctrine  &  ye  form  of  sound 
words  in  yr  ministry,  &  doe  non  come  abroad  w1  out  ye 
aprobation  of  yr  own  Monthly  Meeting  ?  (5th)  Are  all 

ministers  &  elders  carfull  to  walk  Circumspectly  & 
Inoffensively  In  yr  lives  &  conversations  y4  ye  truth  be 
not  reproached  &  dishonoured  by  theire  Imprudent 
Conduct  ?  This  is  all  I  have  at  present  to  lay  before  thee 

*9  Probably  the  poor  lady  was  suffering  from  kleptomania,  or  the 
reports  may  only  have  been  malicious  gossip. 

20  The  five  Queries  “  submited  to  ye  considerations  of  ye  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders”  were  first  read  in  Edinburgh  Yearly  Meeting,  3rd 
mo.,  1730,  and  were  embodied  in  the  Minutes  with  directions  that  they 
should  be  read  and  answered  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  preceding  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 
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and  I  beg  it  may  be  received  in  the  same  love  in  which  it 
is  wrote,  for  I  wish  thy  welfare  in  every  respect.  Signed 
by  William  Miller,  dated  Abbay,  the  3  day  of  the  2 
month,  1765/  ” 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  this  imperious 
missive  would  have  the  desired  effect,  and,  indeed,  next 
month  the  minutes  record,  “  M.  D.  having  appear’d  in 
words  in  the  meeting  (since  the  above  letter  was  sent 
unto  her)  two  several  times,  on  the  first  instant  of  this 
month  the  Clerk  of  the  Meeting  sent  her  another  letter, 
putting  her  in  remembrance  that  friends  could  not  unite 
with  her,  and  therefore  afresh  desired  she  would  be 
silent  in  our  meetings.”  This  second  communication 
seems  to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  as,  in  Fifth  Month, 
the  clerk  records  that  “  having  considered  the  Affair  of 
May  Drummond  [we]  don’t  find  it  necessary  to  proceed 
any  further  against  her  at  present,  as  she  has  not  bur¬ 
dened  us  with  her  words  in  publick  for  some  weeks  past.” 

About  a  year  after  this,  however,  14  iv.  1766,  “  the 
2d  day  meeting  of  Ministers  &  Elders  in  London  ” 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

“  Loving  friend,  William  Miller. 

“  The  Morning  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders21  in 
this  city,  being  inform’d  that  May  Drummond  has  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  Minister  in  divers  of  our  meetings  (much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  friends),  desires  us  to  write  to  thee 
to  know  how  she  stands  with  your  Meeting.  Please  to 
favour  with  an  answer  soon,  directed  for  David  Barclay, 
Junior,  and  will  oblidge  thy  loving  friends, 

"  Thomas  Corbyn,  John  Hill.” 

The  following  is  an  answer  to  the  above  : — 

“  To  friends  of  the  Morning  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  in  London. 

“  Dear  Friends. 

“  We  are  sorry  to  hear  May  Drummond  hath  assumed 
to  preach  in  your  Meetings,  it  being  quite  irregular,  she 
having  no  certificate  from  us.  And  as  you  are  desirous 

21  The  Morning  Meeting  had  previously  accepted  her  certificate  as  a 
Minister  in  unity  with  Edinburgh  Friends  in  1735,  1739,  1742  and  1746, 
and  a  certificate  from  the  Men’s  Meeting  in  Bristol  of  their  approval,  in 
1750  and  1753. 

[Further  correspondence  between  M.  D.  and  the  Morning  Meeting  in 
1766  was  printed  and  is  in  D. — Eds.] 
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to  know  how  she  stands  with  our  Meeting,  we  shall  now 
acquaint  you.  Most  of  the  Friends  of  this  Meeting  being 
quite  burdened  with  her  preaching  and  praying,  it  ap¬ 
pearing  to  them  to  be  altogether  dead,  formal,  and 
without  the  true  spring  that  can  only  make  words  effi¬ 
cacious,  they  could  no  longer  bear  it,  without  testifying 
to  her  their  sense  of  it ;  so,  accordingly,  the  Monthly 
Meeting  appointed  their  Clerk  to  acquaint  her  with  their 
sentiments  concerning  her  publick  appearances,  which 
was  done  in  writing  (the  3  day  of  the  2  month,  1765, 
and  then  recorded  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  book),  setting 
forth  to  her  that  her  preaching,  and  some  parts  of  her 
conduct,  gave  us  great  uneasiness,  and  that  we  could  not 
at  present  receive  her  any  longer  as  a  Minister,  therefore 
requested  she  might  not  presume  to  offer  her  words  in 
our  meetings  until  her  doctrine  and  conduct  shall  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  following  Queries.  .  .  .  This  Admoni¬ 

tion  she  took  offence  at,  and  absented  from  the  meeting 
about  six  months,  and  when  she  came  back  she  sat  in  a 
seat  below  the  Gallery  ;  and  she  continued  to  come  now 
and  then  upon  the  First  Day  in  the  forenoon,  till  she  set 
out  last  for  London,  without  troubling  us  with  her 
words.  So,  in  a  few  words,  the  sense  of  this  Meeting  is 
that  she  is  not  at  all  fitt  to  preach,  neither  can  we  receive 
her  as  a  Minister.  As  she  is  now  with  you,  you  must 
judge  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

“  So  we  conclude,  with  the  salutation  of  our  love  unto 
you,  and  remain  your  loving  friends. 

“  Sign’d  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  held 
at  Edinburgh,  the  27th  day  of  the  4th  month,  1766,  read 
and  approv’d  of  by  the  same. 

William  Miller,  William  Wallace, 

Samuel  Leeds,  William  Galbreath, 

James  Macpherson,  Robert  Melvell, 

John  Spalding,  Miller  Christy.” 

This  is  the  last  time  poor  May  Drummond’s  name 
appears  in  the  Scottish  records,  except  that  there  is  a 
notice  of  a  visit  in  the  ministry  paid  by  her,  9  mo.,  1767, 
to  Kelso,  where  she  seems  to  have  stayed  for  a  fortnight. 

Two  years  later  she  was  travelling  for  some  months 
amongst  Friends  in  the  north  of  England. 
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The  following  curious  letter  was  written  by  her  when 
at  Stockton-on-Tees,  John  Chipchase22  of  that  town 
acting  as  her  amanuensis  on  this  occasion. 

“  Stockton,  5th  of  8th  mo.,  1769. 

“  With  pleasure  I  reflect  on  my  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Temple,  Lady  Temple,  and  the  good  Lady  Betty 
Germaine.23  There  is  an  inclination  in  every  human 
breast  to  wish  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community, 
and  unnatural  is  the  depravity  of  that  mind  that  has  no 
concern  for  the  public  welfare.  Lord  Temple  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  to  the  world  his  desire  of  removing  from 
the  Administration  every  one  who  has  not  the  good  of  the 
subject  at  heart  ;  and  everyone  who  thinks  coolly  sees, 
with  regret,  that  Ecclesiastical  Authority  is  a  part  of  our 
constitution — the  present  age  is  ready  to  shake  off  the 
burden,  and  had  Opposition  given  their  Mob  for  a  cry 
'  the  Church  is  in  danger/  they  would  have  had  fewer 
followers. 

“  I  have  been  for  some  months  past  on  a  visit  through 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham,  and  observe  that  (by  the  division  of  Commons) 
there  are  yearly  additions  made  to  the  revenues  appointed 
for  the  maintenance  of  Ecclesiastical  Authority.  John 
Wesley’s  fleecing  the  People  as  he  does  (by  their  own 
consent)  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  no  money  need 
be  advanced  by  Government,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
hired  ministry  in  the  preaching  way. 

“  I  beg  Lord  Temple  will  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
of  his  friends,  who  are  friends  of  liberty,  whether,  if  the 
Ecclesiastics  who  sit  in  parliament  were  made  sure  what 
they  now  possess  should  be  theirs  for  life,  they  might  not 
be  brought  to  consent  to  an  Act  by  which  all  their 
revenues,  should,  for  ever  after,  be  paid  into  the  public 
treasury. 

(Signed) 

“  May  Drummond.” 

22  Born  1747,  died  1816.  For  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  am  indebted  to 
his  son,  John,  of  Cotherstone,  who  died  1862  aged  72. 

23  “  Lord  Temple  ”  was  Richard  Grenville  Temple,  Earl  Temple, 
b.  1711,  m.  1737,  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Chambers,-  Esq.  “Lady 
Betty  ”  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine,  daughter  of  Charles;  second  Earl 
of  Berkeley,  and  second  wife  of  Sir  John  Germaine,  bart.;  of  Westminster; 
and  Drayton,  co.  Northampton.  She  died  1769,  the  year  this  letter  was 
written. 
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A  year  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  1770,  the  writer 
seems  again  to  have  been  travelling  in  the  north  of 
England,  as  a  Friend  of  Whitehaven,  in  a  letter  to  his 
fiancee,  writes  that  he  had  “  been  all  day  going  about 
with  that  poor  creature,  May  Drummond.” 

Unlike  her  brother,  the  Provost,  May  Drummond 
was  a  strong  Jacobite,  to  the  no  small  dissatisfaction  of 
many  of  her  English  friends  ;  and  it  is  said  she  also 
offended  them  by  her  fondness  for  speaking  about  “  my 
worthy  cousin,  Perth  ”  ( i.e .,  the  titular  Duke  of  Perth), 
and  other  great  relatives.  A  contemporary  picturesquely 
describes  her  as  “  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  who,  when 
she  moved  in  the  streets,  wore  a  black  velvet  tippet  over 
a  camblet  dress,  buttoned  from  her  chin  to  her  feet,  and 
never  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground.”24 

Her  attire  is  also  alluded  to  by  an  anonymous  writer,25 
apparently  not  a  Friend,  who,  addressing  her,  says, 
“Your  Deportment  ...  is  humble  and  modest, 
and  your  apparel  every  way  suitable  to  your  outward 
Piety,  whereby  indeed  you  give  a  good  &  shining 
Example  to  some  of  your  degenerate  sisters,  in  whose 
Attire,  and  all  its  Symmetry,  we  see  now  adays  so  many 
Tokens  of  pride  and  vanity.” 

Perhaps  we  may  note  that  one  of  her  weaknesses 
was  a  nervous  aversion  to  cats.  When  she  visited  at  the 
house  of  George  Miller,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Clerk 
of  Edinburgh  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  partisan  of  hers, 
the  children,  with  whom  she  was  no  favourite,  used  slyly 
to  send  the  family  cat  into  the  room,  whilst  she  was  at  tea. 
Then  pretending  great  concern  at  its  appearance,  they 
would  contrive  to  hunt  poor  pussy  round  and  round  her  chair, 
very  naughtily  enjoying  the  poor  old  lady’s  perturbation. 

William  F.  Miller. 

24  Chambers’s  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

25  Quoted  in  Smith’s  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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Thomas  Crowley,  of  Walworth,  Surrey,  who  signs 
himself  “  a  Rational  Christian  but  no  Quaker,”  ad¬ 
dressed  a  poem  to  M.  Drummond,  in  1736,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  opening  lines  : — 26 

Dear  Drummond  !  run  thy  blest  career, 

Teach  us  to  know,  and  then  to  fear,- 
The  great  immense  supreme  ; 

Do  thou,  replete  with  heavenly  light, 

Explain  to  our  deluded  sight 
The  high-celestial  scheme. 

She  is  also  the  theme  of  the  following  verses,  which 
appeared  in  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  for  September, 
1735  27 

Hail  !  happy  virgin  of  celestial  race, 

Adorn’d  with  wisdom,  and  replete  with  grace. 

By  contemplation  you  ascend  above, 

So  fill  your  breast  with  true  seraphick  love  : 

And  when  you  from  that  sacred  mount  descend, 
You  give  us  rules  our  morals  to  amend. 

Those  pious  maxims  you  your  self  apply, 

And  make  the  universe  your  family. 

No  more,  O  Spain!  thy  saint  Teresa  boast  ; 

There’s  one  outshines  her  on  the  British  coast, 
Whose  soul,  like  hers,  views  one  Almighty  end, 

And  to  that  centre  all  its  motions  tend. 

Too  long  indeed,  our  sex  has  been  deny’d, 

And  ridicul’d  by  men’s  malignant  pride  ; 

Who  fearful  of  a  just  return  forbore, 

And  made  it  criminal  to  teach  us  more. 

That  woman  had  no  soul,  was  their  pretence, 

And  woman’s  spelling  past  for  woman  sense. 

’Till  you,  most  generous  heroine,  stood  forth, 

And  shew’d  your  sex’s  aptitude  and  worth. 

Were  there  no  more,  yet  you,  bright  maid,  alone 
Might  for  a  world  of  vanity  atone. 

Redeem  the  coming  age,  and  set  us  free 
From  that  false  brand  of  Incapacity. 


26  Poetical  Essays,  1784,-  p.  7. 

27  Vol.  v.  p.  556,  “On  the  Noted  and  Celebrated  Mrs.  Drummond," 
by  a  Young  Lady. 
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The  following  references  to  May  Drummond’s  visits  to 
Whitby,  Yorks,  have  been  copied  from  a  rough  account 
book,  showing  the  expenses  for  horse-hire  paid  by  this 
Meeting  during  1740-49  (part)  and  1750-56  (complete),  and 
sent  up,  with  notes  thereon,  by  J oseph  T.  Sewell,  of  Whitby. 

1745,  21st  of  5th.  s.  d. 

To  Ma  Druman  28  Hors  and  guide  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..30 

Ostler  ..  a.  a.  aa  aa  a  a  aa  aa 

For  giving  notice  of  Meting  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  4 

1749,  3  of  nth. 

To  ye  man  that  came  from  Scarbrough  with  May  Druman  paid 
for  2  nights  expens  for  him  &  Hors  as  per  Bill ;  he  Cared  her 
Back  to  Scarbrough  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  ..60 

To  2  pound  of  Moulded  Candels2?  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..12 

1750,  26  of  5th. 

To  2  Guides  &  thear  Horses  one  Night  that  came  with  May 

Druman  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..36 

1751;  16  of  4  mo. 

To  2  Guides  &  thear  Horses  that  came  with  May  Druman  from 

Stockton  a  a  .  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  2  4 

To  a  Man  to  care  her  bags30  &  other  things  to  Stockton  . .  . .  19 

1751;  6  of  5  mo. 

To  Guides  that  came  with  May  Druman  from  Scarborough  thear 

Horses  Hay  &  Corn  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  ..20 

Drinking  &  Eating  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1  10 

Osier  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  .  .  2 

1754,  8  mo.  26. 

Paid  Timo  :  Watkins  for  the  2  Frds.  horses31  that  came  with 
May  Drumond  from  Scarboro’  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1  10 


In  1736,  appeared  a  pamphlet  by  May  Drummond, 
Internal  Revelation  the  Source  of  Saving  Knowledge  : 
candidly  recommended  in  several  Epistles,  London  :  Printed 
for  Jonathan  Nelson,  in  Reading,  and  sold  by  J.  Roberts, 
near  the  Oxford  Arms,  in  Warwick-Lane.  It  is  an 
octavo  of  twenty-seven  pages.  Jonathan  Nelson  con¬ 
tributes  a  Preface,  dated  “  Reading,  26,  3d  Month.” 
The  author’s  Epistles  consist  of  one  of  a  general  character, 

*8  She  came  alone,  without  another  woman  Friend  as  was  usual. 

29  The  “  moulded  Candels  ”  point  to  an  evening  public  meeting,  a  very 
unusual  thing  amongst  Friends  here. 

3°  Of  the  other  Friends  mentioned  (over  100  visits)  she  alone  is 
referred  to  as  carrying  luggage. 

31  The  dates  of  the  later  visits  correspond  with  the  dark  period  of 
Whitby  Meeting  (see  Journal  of  John  Griffith).  M.D.  was  probably  popular 
with  the  rich  merchant  Friends  here. 


Vol.  iv. — 32. 
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dated  from  “  Edinburgh  28th  of  nth  Month  called 
January,  1732-3,”  addressed  to  those  who  "deny  the 
appearance  of  Christ  within,”  one  to  John  Shaw  of  South 
Leith  from  Edinburgh  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and 
one  from  Bush  Hill,  the  2nd  of  the  6th  Month,  1735. 33 
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Facsimile  of  a  Letter  in  D. 


32  See  ante,  p.  56. 
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“  The  Peculium  :  An  endeavour  to  throw  light  on 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
especially  in  regard  to  its  original  claim  of  being  the 
Peculiar  People  of  God/’  By  Thomas  Hancock,  some¬ 
time  Lecturer  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  E.C.  Second 
Edition,  revised,  with  an  introduction  by  William  Edward 
Collins,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  1907. 

The  republication  of  this  essay,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  stirs  some  sad  memories  in  the 
mind  of  an  elderly  reader.  It  was  in  the  year  1858  that 
an  anonymous  donor,  who  lamented  the  decline  in 
numbers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  offered  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  guineas  for  the  best,  and  fifty  guineas  for  the 
second  best  essay  on  the  causes  of  that  decline,  the  prizes 
to  be  awarded  according  to  the  judgment  of  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  Professor  J.  P.  Nichol,  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Price,  a  Congregational  minister  of 
Gravesend.1  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  John 
Stephenson  Rowntree  for  an  essay  entitled,  Quakerism 
Past  and  Present,  and  the  second,  which  was  generously 
made  of  equal  value  to  the  first,  was  given  to  Thomas 
Hancock  for  the  essay  entitled,  The  Peculium,  which  is 
being  republished  by  the  Church  Historical  Society. 

Both  writers  were  then  young  men,  Hancock  twenty- 
seven  and  Rowntree  twenty-five  :  and  both,  having  led 
pure  and  noble  lives,  and  in  very  diverse  ways  served 
their  own  generation,  have  passed  within  the  veil  “  to 
where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace/’  There  is  no 
need  to  institute  invidious  comparisons  between  their 
works,  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  record  my  emphatic 
dissent  from  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar’s  judgment  that 
“  Hancock’s  is  incomparably  more  powerful,  and  that  it 
has  a  significance  for  the  present  day,  whether  it  be 
regarded  from  a  Quaker  standpoint  or  not,  that  Mr. 
Rowntree’s  cannot  claim  to  have.”  On  the  contrary, 
what  chiefly  strikes  me  in  re-reading  The  Peculium , 
which  I  confess  moved  me  to  much  admiration  when  it 
first  appeared,  is  how  little  bearing  it  has  on  the  present 
1  For  references  to  this  subject  see  The  Journal;  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
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condition  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  on  the  seekings 
and  strivings  of  earnest,  religiously  minded  men  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  writer  that  many  of  his 
arrows  do  not  now  hit  the  mark  in  a  company  of  men 
which  has  been  moving  rapidly  from  the  position  which 
they  occupied  when  he  wrote.  We  are  no  longer,  as  a 
Society,  so  rich,  so  intellectual,  so  self-complacent,  as  we 
were  then.  For  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
the  essay  of  John  S.  Rowntree,  Hancock’s  competitor, 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  the  signal  :  and  with  his 
deliberate  wisdom  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem  before  us,  he  bore  a  large  share  in 
carrying  those  changes  into  effect.  The  consequence  is 
that  much  of  Hancock’s  discourse,  eloquent  and  some¬ 
times  poetical  as  it  is,  seems  now  like  the  echo  of  a  for¬ 
gotten  battle-cry. 

Hancock’s  own  life,  as  the  Bishop  tells  us,  did  not 
run  in  the  usual  ministerial  channels,  though  the  result  of 
his  literary  effort  and  of  the  friendship  of  F.  D.  Maurice, 
which  it  won  for  him,  was  his  ordination  as  deacon  and 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  curate  for  twenty- 
three  years,  he  was,  from  1884  to  his  death  in  1903, 
“  Lecturer  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  in  the  City  of 
London,  receiving  no  stipend  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  period,  and  spending  more  than  he  ever  received  from 
it  in  vindicating  the  Lecturer’s  right  to  an  endowment 
of  less  than  £20  a  year,  which  had  somehow  become 
alienated  from  its  proper  purpose.”  Evidently  this  was 
a  man  with  something  of  the  true  apostolic  spirit,  not  one 
who  “  supposed  that  godliness  was  a  gainful  trade.” 

Of  the  book  itself  I  have  already  hinted  my  opinion. 
I  cannot  see  that  much  is  gained  by  the  author’s  constant 
harping  on  the  word  Peculium.  That  term  of  Roman 
law  was  used  to  denote  the  private  property  which  a  wife 
might  hold  independently  of  her  husband,  or  a  slave 
independently  of  his  master.  Neither  the  word  nor  the 
thought,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  any  special  fitness  as 
applied  to  the  early  Friends’  conception  of  their  Church. 
The  last  thing  which  George  Fox  and  his  fellows  aimed  at 
was  the  formation  of  a  little,  select,  and  separate  com¬ 
munity.  They  considered  that  the  Christian  Church  had 
been  involved  in  “  a  great  apostasy,”  that  it  was  their 
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business  to  recall  men’s  minds  to  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Christ’s  kingdom,  and  by  appealing  to  the  Divine  Witness 
in  the  heart  of  every  man,  to  bring  all  men,  even  those 
whom  the  Prayer  Book  calls  “  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and 
Heretics,”  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  I  do  not  see 
what  this  conception  of  their  mission,  (however  sublimely 
impossible  it  may  seem  in  the  light  of  their  actual  accom¬ 
plishment)  has  to  do  with  the  little  savings  of  the  Roman 
slave  as  defined  in  the  Digest  or  the  Code. 

Mr.  Hancock’s  position  is  throughout  that  of  an 
uncompromising  High  Churchman.  Archbishop  Laud 
is  for  him  a  martyr,  and  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  who 
(ungenerously  and  unwisely  as  most  of  us  think)  sent  the 
poor  old  man  to  execution  on  Tower  Hill,  are  “  the  Herods 
and  Pilates  of  the  time.”  “  The  Catholic  Church  is  alone 
not  subject  to  decay.  As  surely  as,  by  the  Incarnation, 
the  Blessed  Word  and  Son  of  the  Father  took  upon  Him 
the  nature  of  every  man,  so  surely  is  man’s  soul  Catholic 
by  its  very  nature  :  so  surely  it  thirsts  after  a  Catholic 
food,  which  food,  by  one  method  or  another,  God  is  sure 
to  supply.” 

There  is  perhaps  a  sense  in  which  we  too  could  accept 
this  statement,  but,  when  uttered  by  a  disciple  of  the 
Tractarian  Churchmen,  one  knows  whither  it  will  event¬ 
ually  lead.  But  I  would  not  dwell  on  our  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  with  this  devout  and  earnest  writer.  I  would 
rather  close  with  one  of  those  passages  in  which  he  shows 
a  real  insight  into  the  inner  meaning  of  primitive  Quaker¬ 
ism  and  a  sympathy  with  its  spirit  : — 2 

Their  faith  in  the  first  truth,  the  Light  Within,  when  they  compared 
it  with  the  dogmas  and  exercises  through  which  they  had  endeavoured 
to  get  nearer  to  God,  filled  them  with  an  awful  and  joyous  sense  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  They  had  neither  to  rush  to  steeple-houses,  to  the 
popular  preachers,  to  the  Bible,  nor  to  exercises,  for  their  God.  All 
the  time  they  were  striving  and  straining  to  reach  Him,  He  was  near  to 
them  :  He,  the  Divine  Word,  was  discerning  all  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  their  hearts  ;  all  their  being  lay  open  and  manifest  in  His  sight.  So 
soon  as  they  believed  in  His  Light  He  not  only  showed  them  present 
duty,  and  filled  them  with  present  grace,  but  He  threw  rays  backward 
on  all  the  rugged  and  bloody  passes  of  discipline  by  which  He  had  been 
leading  them  :  they  saw  He  had  been  with  them  even  in  these  hours  in 
which  they  had  felt  most  alone.  Before  George  Fox  “  came  to  the  Light,” 

2  First  edition,  p.  31  ;  second  edition,  p.  53. 
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his  biography  contains  passages  which  might  be  put  into  the  "  experi¬ 
ences  ”  of  a  hyper-Calvinist,  and  would  not  seem  out  of  place.  There 
are  all  those  alternations  of  bright  and  dark,  of  Christ’s  absence  and 
Christ’s  presence,  that  April-day  theory  of  Christian  life,  which  seems 
to  make  the  Presence  of  God  dependent  upon  our  consciousness  of  it,  and  in 
which,  indeed,  is  shadowed  forth  the  true  and  awful  thought  that  the 
blessing  of  His  Presence  does  depend  upon  our  consciousness  of  it.  But 
after  George  Fox  is  “  enlightened,”  these  doubts  seem  never  to  find  one 
moment’s  place  in  his  heart.  He  believes  that  Christ  is  always  with  him. 
When  the  Quakers  felt  it  true  that  Christ  their  Teacher  was  with  them, 
and  not  only  teaching  them,  but  also  helping  them  to  carry  out  their 
lesson,  it  must  have  flashed  upon  them  with  a  new  strength  that  He  had 
done  everything,  had  found  everything  ;  and  they  felt  they  could  cry, 

“  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,”  with  a  fervour  that  no  others  could. 

Their  faith  in  the  second  truth,  the  universality  of  the  Light  Within, 
filled  them  with  hope  for  the  world.  Those  sects  and  churches  might 
despair  which  believed  God  had  rejected,  by  a  fixed  decree,  great  hosts 
of  men  and  women.  But  they  who  believed  that  His  own  Son  was  then 
and  ever  knocking  at  the  door  of  every  heart  and  conscience  in  the  universe, 
could  not  give  up  the  worst  sinner,  the  darkest  heathen.  There  was 
hope  for  such  as  long  as  there  was  light,  mercy,  and  power  in  Christ.  It 
was  the  intensity  of  this  faith  to  which  they  chiefly  owed  their  wonderful 
success. 

A  noble  passage  surely,  and  one  which  makes  us  feel 
that,  after  all,  our  kindly  critic  and  ourselves  have  been 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  same  Teacher. 

Thomas  Hodgkin. 


At  A  monthly  mens  meeting  at  Horsham  ye  11th  of 
6th  mo.,  1680. 1 

Present  George  Jfox,  Wm-  Penn,  Wm-  Garton,  Thos. 
Dockerell,  Humph.  Killingbeck,  Rich.  Steuens,  Jo  : 
Shaw,  Rich  Shaw,  Jn°  Rowlands,  Jn°  Barber,  R.  Snas- 
hold,  Ed  :  Barber,  Rich  Gates. 

The  Buisnes  of  Rich  Chasemore  stands  refferred  to 
Jn°  Snashall  and  Wm-  Garton,  untill  the  next  monthly 
meeting. 

The  next  monthly  meeting  to  be  at  Horsham. 

1  From  the  Minute  Book  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting.  We  wonder 
how  long  the  meeting  lasted,  and  whether  other  business  was  deferred  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  G.  F.  and  W.  P.  The  visit  of  the  former 
is  briefly  mentioned  in  his  Journal  (ii.  346). 


ZQe  QXKfftttteon  and  §totp  fcontvoveveg  tn  QBrieiof, 
afeo  Qtofee  on  earfg  wee  of  tf>c  worde 
“,$Vtende”  and  “©teowtt.” 


It  is  well  known  that  the  opposition  to  George  Fox, 
headed,  at  the  beginning,  by  John  Wilkinson  and  John 
Story,  was  strongly  supported  by  William  Rogers,  a 
merchant  of  Bristol.  In  the  earliest  minutes  of  Bristol 
Monthly  Meeting  his  name  often  appears  as  taking  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  among  Friends  in  that  city,  and  every  now  and 
then  we  come  upon  some  point  which  may  have  a  bearing 
on  his  subsequent  attitude  towards  women’s  meetings 
and  other  matters  in  dispute.  Concerning  this  I  may 
write  further  at  some  future  time  ;  at  present  I  will  do 
no  more  than  draw  attention  to  the  following:  — 

For  some  considerable  time  I  have  been  making  a 
detailed  study  of  the  aforesaid  minutes,  which  are  kept 
at  the  Friars  Meeting  House  in  Bristol.  They  begin 
20th  of  3rd  mo.  [that  is,  May],  1667,  and  are  written  in 
seventeenth  century  handwriting,  being,  in  places,  very 
difficult  to  read.  Two  points  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing.  The  first  minute  is  concerned  with  arrange¬ 
ments  for  making  a  collection  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  on 
First-day,  the  collection  being  “  for  the  poore  &  other 
services  relatinge  to  truth,”  and  the  members  of  the 
congregation  are  spoken  of  as  “  Friends,”  simply.  The 
other  point  concerns  the  word  “  disown.”  Its  first  use 
(16,  x.,  1667,  and  13,  xi.,  1667)  is  in  the  sense  of  the 
Meeting  disowning  a  marriage  that  had  been  irregularly 
conducted  in  the  Meeting  House.  In  other  cases  (e.g.  16 
viii.  1671  ;  30,  vii.  1672,  etc.),  the  word  is  used  of  an 
individual  disowning  his  own  wrong  doing.  In  the 
minutes  of  30th  of  1st  mo.,  167!  [i.e.  30th  of  March,  1673], 
we  come  upon  what,  I  believe,  is,  at  present,  the  earliest 
known  use  of  the  word  in  its  modern  sense,  that  of  the 
Meeting  disowning  an  individual : — “  William  Rogers 
is  desired  to  draw  up  a  paper  against  the  deceipt  of  Charles 
W - ,x  And  to  Jnforme  Joseph  Adlam  (who,  as  freinds 

1  The  name  is  given  in  full,  but,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  one 
hardly  likes  to  make  public  record  of  it. 
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are  Jnformed,  doth  Jmploy  him)  that  friends  disowne 
him  as  a  deceiptfull  pson,  &  warn  him  to  beware  of  him.” 

To  return  to  our  main  subject.  I  have  lately  come 
upon  a  duplicate  of  the  original  minute  book,  written  in  a 
more  modern  handwriting,  and,  for  the  most  part,  more 
easy  to  read  than  the  other,  although  the  advantage  does 
not  always  rest  with  it  in  consequence  of  the  ink  having 
faded.  It  is  lettered  on  the  outside,  “  C.  1842,  C.  1”; 
it  is  not  kept  (at  present)  in  the  same  safe  as  that  in  which 
the  original  is  kept.  At  the  beginning  there  is  a  note 
written  and  signed  by  Richard  Snead,  in  seventeenth 
century  writing,  and  very  crabbed  in  addition.  Richard 
Snead  was  a  leading  Friend  in  Bristol;  his  name  occurs 
eight  times  in  Besse’s  Sufferings,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  55,  56, 
58,  59,  67,  73  (not  72  as  stated  in  the  index),  74.  The 
following  is  the  note  : — 

Copie  of  freinds  Men’s  Meting  Booke,  began  20th 
3d  Mon,  1667. 

The  reason  why  this  booke  was  made  was  a  feare 
yl  I  and  severall  other  freinds  had,  Least  when  y4  unhappie 
difference  was  among  freinds  touching  the  two  Johns, 
&  strongly  supported  by  severall  freinds  of  this  Citty, 
and  mostly  p  William  Roggers,  who  earnestly  Jndeaverd 
for  a  Seperation,  not  only  in  dissipline  but  also  as  to  reli¬ 
gious  metinges  on  Account  of  worship  to  god  ;  he  urging 
often  y4  wee  differd  in  principle,  as  well  as  in  some  ptcular 
things,  y4  mite  be  demed  Circumstantiall — I  say,  ye 
reason  of  makeing  this  book  was  a  feare  Least  sayd  W.  R., 
and  others  with  him,  would  have  taken  the  mens  meting 
book  from  us  here,  as  wee  had  understood  y4  some  of 
the  same  pty  with  them  had  taken  away  freinds  meting 
booke  in  Wiltsheare  ;2  wch  wee  thus  judged  would  not 

*  From  the  Wiltshire  minute  books  deposited  in  D.,  we  extract  the 
following  : — 

Q.M.  at  the  Devizes,  ist  of  2  mo.,  1678. — Vpon  some  occasion  of  dis¬ 
turbance  given,  it  was  seuerall  times  offerred  &  desired  that  the  Reason 
of  our  coming  together  might  be  minded  and  ye  worke  and  service  of  ye 
meeting  .  .  .  might  be  proceeded  in  .  but  it  would  not  be 

assented  unto  by  seuerall,  but  in  a  uery  unfriendly  manner  they  went 
away  from  ye  meeting  to  an  Jnn  &  katched  up  &  carried  away  ye  Quar¬ 
terly  booke  from  the  meeting  with  them  &  would  not  send  it  again  nor 
returne  themselues,  although  some  friends  went  to  them  from  the  meeting 
&  earnestly  desired  it  of  them.  Eds. 
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only  be  a  wrongdoing  in  them,  but  also  be  a  great  Loss 
to  us,  on  the  Account  of  truths  service.  And  this  was 
the  very  Cause  and  reason  therof.  John  Higgins  he 
[?  doen,  i.e.  doing]  it,  and  I  payd  him,  my  self,  for  doeing 
therof  near  Forty  Shillings,  in  the  yeare  1680. 

Richard  Sneade. 

The  last  minute  thus  copied  is  dated  18th  of  8th  mo., 
1680.  It  was  in  1680  that  William  Rogers  published,  in 
five  parts,  his  attack  on  George  Fox,  under  the  title,  The 
Christian  Quaker,  Distinguished  from  the  Apostate  & 
Innovator.  The  controversy  lasted  some  years  longer; 
the  best  account  of  it  has  been  written  by  John  Stephen¬ 
son  Rowntree,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  MicaK s  Mother , 
or  a  Neglected  Chapter  in  Church  History.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject  in  Barclay’s 
Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
beginning  on  p.  441  and  continued  through  chapter  xix.5 

A.  Neave  Brayshaw. 
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Here  is  Elzabeth  Harrise  some  tymes  goes  forth  to 
steple  houses  in  sackcloath,  and  she  hath  much  peace  in 
this  seruice.  There  was  some  seemed  rather  to  be  agfc 
it,  wch  troubled  her  a  litle.  She  spoke  to  me  wth  many 
teares  about  it  seuerall  weekes  agoe,  and  J  said  J  thought 
J  might  write  to  thee  about  it,  and  she  desired  J  might. 
After  she  had  beene  at  Cambridge,  it  came  to  her,  she 
might  goe  to  Manchester  the  sixt  month,  and  so  she 
would  be  glad  to  haue  a  line  or  two  from  thee  about  it, 
before  she  goe. 

From  a  letter  from  John  Stubbs  to  George  Fox,  in 
1664;  original  in  D.  (Crosfield  MSS.) 

3  This  Controversy,  so  far  as  it  concerned  Reading,  is  described  in 
The  Journal,  i.  57.  See  also  F.P.T. 
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“  The  Protestant  Nonconformists  make  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  nation.  They  are  divided  into 
four  parts  : — The  Presbaterians,  The  Independants,  The 
Anabaptists,  The  Quakers  &  $th  Monarchy  Men.” 

The  “  motif  ”  of  the  Report  is  pretty  clearly  shown 
in  the  next  sentence,  “  The  Danger  the  Monarchy  of 
England  may  be  in  is  not  alike  from  all  of  these.”  Then 
follow  accounts  of  (i)  The  Presbyterians,  (2)  The  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  (3)  The  Anabaptists — none  of  them 
complimentary — but  all  shrewd  and  significant.  The 
fourth  and  last  section  concerns  the  Quakers  ;  and  reads 
as  follows  : — 

“  4.  The  Quakers  most  truly  deserve  the  character 
of  rude,  saucie,  unmannerly,  with  all  the  ugly  names 
that  belong  to  an  illbred  person  ;  it  is  no  wrong  to  them 
to  say  they  are  mad,  &  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  sober 
companie.  ’Tis  impossible  to  give  account  of  their 
Teachers,  they  being  all  so  ;  both  men  and  women. 
Their  places  of  meeting  were  lately  these  :  one  at  Ratcliff e, 
one  at  Wheeler  Street,  these  by  the  industry  of  Sr  John 
Robinson2  were  broaken  to  pieces.  One  at  Devonshire 
house  without  Bishopsgate ;  one  in  St.  John  s  Street ; 
one  in  Westminster  ;  one  in  Southwark  ;  two  within  the 
Walls  of  London,  vizk,  one  in  Gracechurch  Street,  &  one  at 
the  Bull  and  Mouth  within  Alder sgate. 

“  There  are  among  them  many  rich  men  that  drive 
very  considerable  trades,  and  are  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
world  as  wise  in  their  generation  as  any  person  whatever  ; 
in  their  Traffick  they  will  tell  you  they  will  make  but  one 
word,  but  ’tis  great  odds  if  at  that  word  they  do  not 
Cheat  you.  Though  they  seem  mortifyed,  yet  they 
are  intolerable  Lovers  of  the  flesh,  &c. 

“  Their  greate  deluding  Maxime,  which  flatters 
many  people  into  a  good  opinion  of  their  innocency,  is, 
they  cannot  fight — that  they  are  peaceable  to  suffer 

1  Stowe  MSS.  Vol.  186. 

2  Sir  John  Robinson  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  these  were 
therefore  in  his  jurisdiction  as  within  the  “Liberties”  of  the  Tower — or 
“  Tower  Hamlets.” 
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wrongs,  &  to  revenge  nothing ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  curse  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  bible  to  the 
End  of  the  Revelations,  even  from  making  Caen  a  vaga¬ 
bond  to  the  binding  of  the  Red  Dragon  and  casting 
him  into  the  Bottomless  pitt.  And  there’s  no  question, 
if  the  Spirit  ( that  is,  Advantage  or  Opportunity)  did  but 
move,  they  themselves  would  be  the  inflictors  of  all  the 
punishments  and  plagues  mentioned  in  that  Sacred  Book, 
and  that  with  all  imaginable  Cruelty.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pretence  of  not  fighting,  they  have  in  the 
time  of  warr  fought,  and  that  desperately.  They  tell 
you  Likewise,  as  they  will  not  fight  against  you,  neither 
■can  they  pay  any  taxes,  or  find  any  Armes  for  fighting, 
no,  not  against  the  Great  Turk  or  the  Pope,  if  they  should 
come  to  fight  us.  But  there  is  a  good  cure  for  this  very 
ill  principle  in  the  Law,  viz*,  Distraining,  which  severity 
makes  them  very  angry.  But  they  restrain  it,  for  fear 
it  should  be  discovered  that  the  Old  Man  is  stirring 
in  them. 

“  They  are  but  Fifth  Monarchy  men  disguised  ; 
and  they  would  be  found  such,  but  that  at  present  they 
consult  their  own  interest.  They  are  very  carefull  of 
their  poor,  &  very  diligent  in  encreasing  their  party,  ready 
to  assist  one  another  upon  all  occasions. 

“  They  hate  all  other  Nonconformists  as  much, 
if  not  more  than  they  hate  a  Church  man. 

“  Captain  Meade,  now  a  Quaker,  a  person  of  great 
Estate  &  great  Trade,  he  hath  been  a  Presbaterian  &  Inde¬ 
pendant,  &  what  not.  If  he  may  be  believed,  the  Presba- 
terians  &  Independants  are  knaves,  dangerous  persons, 
Teady  to  do  any  mischief  ;  when  he  was  one  of  them,  he 
professes  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  and  he  is  confident  his 
Majesty  cannot  be  safe  from  any  of  the  Dissenters  but  the 
Quakers.  They  are  no  very  great  party  ;  but  they  are 
stout,  and  able  to  endure  hardshipp.  While  the  Laws 
were  executed  upon  them,  and  their  Meetings  broke  up 
by  force,  they  had  many  spectators,  and  some  com¬ 
passionate  ones,  &  this  made  the  world  believe  they  were 
numerous  ;  but  since  they  have  handsome  Liberty, 
nobody  concerns  themselves  about  them.” 

The  writer  adds  : — 

“  If  there  be  any  sharp  or  severe  reflections  in  the 
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foregoing  papers,  they  are  not  to  Exasperate  his  Majesty, 
or  to  discourage  him  in  his  begun  indulgence,  for  very 
many  understanding  persons,  conformists  and  noncon¬ 
formists,  do  highly  applaud  his  Majesty’s  prudence  & 
Clemency,  and  there  is  none  displeased  but  a  fue  waspish 
Churchmen  ;  but  they  are  only  to  excite  the  King  for 
his  own  safety,  nor  to  trust  these  people  with  any  Civil 
or  Military  employment,  and  to  have  continually  such 
a  force  in  pay,  beside  of  his  trained  bands,  as  may  be 
able  to  suppress  any  tumults  that  may  arise.” 


■S  Q)teton  eeen  6j>  (Seorge  §qjc  wJjen  fie  ett  up 
QtUn  att&  (EOomen’e  (ttUefittge. 


At  the  setting  up  of  the  Men  and  Women’s  Meetings, 
which  was  set  up  by  the  power  of  God,  the  dark  power 
appeared  in  opposition,  and  great  strife  against  it.  And 
then  there  was  a  fierce  bull  did  chase  me  sore,  and  would 
have  devoured  me,  and  there  was  a  Shepherd  by  and  I 
bid  him  keep  off  the  bull  with  his  staff.  And  the  bull  was 
mad  at  me,  and  made  at  me  in  many  places,  as  I  passed  by 
him  and  escaped  him.  And  I  had  many  with  me  and  little 
children,  and  I  was  loath  they  should  be  tired  or  hurt 
with  the  bull,  and  I  did  set  the  children  upon  my  horse 
that  they  should  not  tire,  because  of  the  bull’s  chasing  them, 
I  was  so  tender  towards  them.  And  the  bull  met  me  in  a 
place  where  he  thought  he  had  me  sure  as  his  prey,  and 
would  destroy  me  at  his  pleasure,  and  he  was  not  hasty 
to  destroy  me,  so  I  got  a  great  hedge  stake  and  chopped 
it  down  his  throat  to  his  heart  and  laid  him  still. 

G.  F. 

G.  F.  found  this  vision  lately  amongst  his  papers. 

[From  Extracts  from  Register  Books,  p.  321.  MS.  in  D.] 
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A  second  edition  of  Stephen  Grellet,  by  the  late  William  Kitching, 
has  been  issued  by  the  London  Friends’  Tract  Association  (London  : 
Headley  ;  and  New  York  :  Friends’  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  small 
4to.,  pp.  40),  in  its  “  Friends  Ancient  and  Modern  ”  series.  There  are 
portraits  of  S.  Grellet  and  Daniel  Brun,  and  views  of  Limoges  and 
Bayonne. 

The  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  published  (vol.  iii.. 
No.  2)  a  list  of  some  sixty  “  Inscriptions  on  the  Tombstones  in  the  Free 
Quakers’  Graveyard,  west  side  of  Fifth  Street  below  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia ;  removed  to  Fatlands,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  month  of  November,  a.d.  1905.” 

Headley  Brothers  have  published  a  second  edition  of  James  Parnell 
(s.  8 vo,  pp.  :;i),  with  the  correction  of  sundry  errors  in  the  previous 
edition.  This  is  an  admirable  little  book. 

The  articles  respecting  the  late  Samuel  Morris,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  appeared  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  have  been  collected  into  an 
attractive  looking  volume  of  200  pages,  privately  printed,  but  obtainable 
from  Samuel  N.  Rhoads,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Headley  Brothers,  of 
London.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Samuel  Morris  and  a  view  of  his  house 
at  Olney,  Pa.,  also  two  little  woodcuts  by  his  son,  George  Spencer  Morris, 
representing  scenes  from  the  front  and  back  of  the  house. 

A  transcript  of  the  Friends’  Registers  of  the  old  Wiltshire  Q.M.  is 
being  printed  in  Wiltshire  Notes  and  Queries  (London  :  Phillimore ;  and 
Devizes  :  Simpson).  The  last  issue  of  this  valuable  magazine  contains 
burials  to  1700  under  letter  S.  It  might  be  worthwhile  for  other  local 
antiquarian  publications  to  follow  suit. 

The  Friends’  Tract  Association  of  London  has  just  added  another 
biography  to  its  series,  “  Friends  Ancient  and  Modern  ”  (s.  4to,  pp.  40). 
The  life  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  Quaker  Pioneer  in  Russia  and  the  South  Seas , 
has  been  well-sketched  by  Augustus  Diamond,  B.A.,  the  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Association.  The  illustrations,  which  have 
been  specially  reproduced,  consist  of  a  portrait  of  D.  W.,  a  view  of  his 
Russian  home  at  Shoosharry,  and  a  picture  of  the  “  Henry  Freeling.” 
The  publications  of  the  F.T.A.  can  be  obtained  from  Headley  Brothers, 
London,  and  Friends’  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  New  York. 

An  address  by  Joseph  Elkinton,  delivered  before  the  Divinity  Club 
of  Harvard  University,  on  the  18th  of  First  Month,  has  been  printed, 
with  the  title.  The  Light  of  Mysticism,  by  the  Biddle  Press,  Philadelphia. 
It  consists  of  twenty-five  small  8vo.  pages. 

Thomas  and  Jonathan  B.  Hodgkin  have  recently  compiled  for 
private  circulation  a  Hodgkin  Pedigree  Book  ;  or  Dates  of  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths  of  the  Hodgkin  Family,  1644-1906  (4to.  pp.  33). 
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Woman’s  Place  in  the  Church,  by  Jonathan  B.  Hodgkin  (London  : 
Headley,  s.  4to,  pp.  24),  is  “  the  outcome  of  an  endeavour  to  ascertain, 
the  real  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  discussed.”  The 
pamphlet  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  and  should  be  widely  circulated. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  for  April,  there  is  an  article 
by  Caroline  E.  Stephen,  of  Cambridge,  on  “  Women  and  Politics.” 

Philadelphia  Friends  (Arch  Street)  have  recently  issued  An  Invitation 
to  attend  Meetings  for  Worship  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  a  few  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  manner  of  holding  them,  a  very  neatly  printed  pamphlet 
of  eighteen  small  quarto  pages,  to  be  had  from  No.  304,  Arch  Street, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Alice  Mary  Hodgkin,  of  Reigate,  Surrey,  is  publishing;  through 
Headley  Brothers,  a  series  of  Bible  Studies  :  Christ  and  the  Scripturesy 
of  which  No.  6,  dated  “  15th  June,”  contains  notes  on  “  Christ  in  Job.” 

The  Elders  of  Westminster  and  Longford  M.M.  have  circulated  a 
leaflet.  To  all  who  take  vocal  part  in  our  Meetings  for  Worship,  containing 
certain  Advices  issued  by  London  Y.M.,  and  also  “  Three  instances 
of  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
with  regard  to  Vocal  Ministry,”  relating  to  George  Fox,  John  Crook,  and 
John  Woolman.  The  reference  to  John  Crook  is  taken  from  “  Select 
Miscellanies,”  vi.  17. 

“  Memoirs  of  a  Person  of  Quality,”  by  “  Ashton  Hilliers,”  is  being 
re-issued  in  America  under  the  title,  Fanshawe  of  the  Fifth. 

Mary  Ward,  of  Westtown  School,  Pa.,  has  compiled  a  series  of  Lessons 
on  Morality,  based  upon  Jonathan  Dymond’s  “  Essays  ”  (Author, 
Westtown,  Penna.  8vo,  pp.  208).  “  Certain  subjects  that  Dymond 

treats  of  are  omitted  altogether  in  these  lessons  ;  others,  besides  being 
abbreviated,  have  been  slightly  modified,  partly  by  the  addition  of 
notes.” 

A  new  edition  of  The  Adult  School  Year  Book  and  Directory,  1907, 
has  appeared  (London  :  Headley,  sm.  8vo,  pp.  81). 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  1907  (New  York  :  large 
8 vo,  pp.  264),  contains  some  interesting  facsimile  title  pages  of  scarce 
books,  including  “  The  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsilvania,”  printed 
by  Andrew  Bradford  in  Phila.,  1714,  James  Logan’s  “  Charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,”  Andrew  Bradford,  1723,  “  Some  Letters  and  an  Abstract  of  Letters 
from  Pennsylvania,”  etc.,  printed  by  Andrew  Sow[l]e,  1691,  “A 
Modest  Account  from  Pensylvania  .  .  .  George  Keith  .  .  . 

shewing  his  great  Declension,”  etc.,  printed  by  T.  Sowle,  1696,  “Continu- 
atio  der  Beschreibung  .  .  Pensylvaniae  .  .  .  Gabriel  Thomas,” 

etc.,  Frankfurt  and  Leipsig,  1702,  “A  Letter  to  Mr.  Penn  with  his  Answer,” 
printed  for  Andrew  Wilson,  London,  1688.  There  is  also  a  reproduction 
of  a  decoration  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  representing 
“  William  Penn  examined  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  Newgate.” 
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Headley  Brothers  are  publishing  a  series  of  “  Social  Service  Hand¬ 
books,”  edited  by  Percy  Alden,  M.P.,  secretary  to  the  Friends’  Social 
Union.  The  following  have  appeared  :  Housing,  by  the  Editor  and  Edward 
E.  Hayward,  M.A.,  The  Health  of  the  State,  by  George  Newman,  M.D.,  and 
Sweating,  by  Edward  Cadbury  and  George  Shann,  M.A. 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  London,  for  May,  has  an  illustrated  interview 
with  Edmund  Wright  Brooks,  on  “  Starving  Russia.” 

Charles  William  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
production  of  his  monograph,  Memoir,  Letters,  and  Poems  of  Jonathan 
Dymond,  with  Bibliographical  Supplements  (Author,  Sawrey,  S.O., 
Lancashire,  8vo,  pp.  116).  The  book  is  a  specimen  of  what  can  be  done 
to  present  particulars  of  an  uneventful  life  in  a  readable  manner.  We 
have  here  records  of  Jonathan  Dymond’s  ancestry,  and  of  his  school, 
business,  religious,  philanthropic,  literary,  and  social  life,  illustrated 
by  pictures  of  the  man,  his  homes  in  Exeter  and  at]  Farm  Barton,  near 
Whitestone,  and  of  the  graveyard  in  which  his  remains  were  laid  to 
rest.  On  p.  8,  Thomas  Benwell  should  be  John  Ben  well,  schoolmaster, 
of  Sidcot. 

The  Lloyds  of  Birmingham,  with  some  A  ccount  of  the  Founding  of  Lloyds 
Bank,  by  Samuel  Lloyd  (Birmingham  :  Cornish  Brothers,  1.  8vo,  pp.  246) 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  family  history.  The  fortunes  of  the 
family  of  Lloyd  are  followed  from  the  dim  and  distant  past  of  Welsh 
royalty,  through  the  early  Quaker  period  in  Wales,  to  the  great  Midland 
centre  of  England,  in  which  one  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  1742.  As 
the  title  indicates,  the  main  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  Birmingham, 
and  very  interesting  are  the  allusions  to  its  early  trade,  its  noted  inhabi¬ 
tants  or  visitors,  the  Quaker  element  in  its  population,  etc. 

The  address  by  Margaret  Irwin,  of  Manchester,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  new  art  rooms  at  Ackworth  School,  presented  by  her 
brother,  Wilfred  Irwin,  has  been  printed  and  circulated  by  the  School 
Committee,  under  the  title.  Thoughts  on  Art.  The  opening  took  place 
on  November  14th,  1906,  not  1907  as  printed  ! 

The  International  Genealogical  Directory,  compiled  by  Charles  A. 
Bernau  (Author,  “  Pendeen,”  Bowes  Road,  Walton-on-Thomas,  4to, 
pp.  1 1 3)  is  an  admirable  guide  to  family  histories  and  persons  interested 
in  them.  Part  I.  contains  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
who  have  indicated  that  they  are  interested  in  Genealogy,  Part  II.  gives 
surnames  of  families,  Part  III.  presents  some  genealogical  queries  and 
memoranda,  and  there  are  minor  matters  introduced  under  Parts  IV.  to  VL 
Each  genealogist,  in  Part  I.,  has  a  number  allotted  him  and  this  number  is 
given  after  the  family  names  in  Part  II.  This  book  will  serve  to  bring 
fellow-workers  together,  to  mutual  advantage. 


Books  for  review,  and  any  information  suitable  for  future  articles,  will 
be  welcomed. 


Norman  Penney. 


(Beorge  jfor  and  tfye  ©urflam  Coffege. 


John  Sykes  writes  in  his  Local  Records ,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  1833,  vol.  i.  p.  108  : — 

“  1657,  May  15.  A  writ  of  Privy  Seal  for  founding 
an  university  at  Durham  was  signed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Lord  Protector.  This  university,  rather  intended  to 
be  founded  than  actually  settled,  was  soon  suppressed. 
The  original  writ  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
suppressed  on  account  of  petitions  against  it  from  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  petition  of  the  city  and  county  of  Durham, 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  town  and  county  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

“It  is  a  singular  fact  that  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  Quakers,  has  assumed  to  himself  the  consequence 
and  what  he  thought  the  merit  of  having  been  the  means 
of  suppressing  this  laudable  institution. ” 

The  author  of  the  above  extract  then  quotes  the 
printed  Journal  of  George  Fox,  under  date  of  1657. 
We  give  below  an  extract  from  the  MS.  Journal,  setting 
forth  this  Durham  episode1  : — 

And  soe  we  came  to  Durham  &  there  was  a  man  Come  down  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  sett  vpp  a  Colledge  there  to  make  ministers  of  Xt  as  they  saide. 
And  soe  J  &  some  others  went  to  ye  man,  &  reasoned  with  him,  &  lett  him 
see  y‘  was  not  ye  way  to  make  ym  Xts  ministers  by  Hebrew,  Greek  & 
latin  &  y®  7  arts  ;  wch  all  was  but  ye  teachinges  of  ye  naturall  man  .  .  . 
Soe  ye  man  Confest  to  many  of  these  thinges  ;  Jf or  we  showed  him  further 
Jtt  was  Xt  yt  made  his  ministers  &  gaue  gifts  vnto  ym.  .  .  And  Paul 

was  made  an  Apostle  not  of  man  nor  by  man,  neither  receuved  he  his 
gospell  of  man,  but  by  Jesus  Xt. 

It  is  curious  that  the  MS.  account  of  this  incident 
closes  here,  omitting  the  concluding  words  of  the  printed 
Journal,  “  when  we  had  thus  discoursed  with  the  man) 
he  became  very  loving  &  tender  ;  and,  after  he  had 
considered  further  of  it,  declined  to  set  up  his  college.  ” 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  a  lacuna  in  the  manu¬ 
script;  the  account,  as  given,  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  but  the  last  line  is  a  broken  one.  On  what  authority  did 
Thomas  Ellwood,  the  editor,  insert  the  concluding  words  ? 

1  D.  Spence  MSS.,  i.  201. 
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Photographs.  Since  the  reference  in  volume  ii.  page 
121  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  photographs  of 
scenes  connected  with  Quaker  history,  a  considerable 
number  of  photographs  have  been  sent  to  D.  from 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  others  have 
been  promised.  The  Librarian  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
photographers,  amateur  or  professional,  who  are  interested 
in  this  matter,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  assist  in 
increasing  the  collection. 
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“  Mary  Weston’s  Journal.” — 
A  folio  MS.  volume  with  this  title 
has  been  deposited  in  D.  by  Eliot 
Howard,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Buckhurst 
Hill,  Essex.  It  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  introductory  inscription  : — 

“  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Ann  Pace,  of  Southwark,  was  born 
in  April,  1712.  Married  Daniel 
Weston,  of  Wapping,  in  Oct., 
1741.  He  died  in  1755,  and  his 
widow  married  Jeremiah  Waring 
in  1765.  She  died  at  Wandsworth 
in  1 766,  &  was  buried  at  Ratcliff. 
Daniel  and  Mary  Weston’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary,  was  born  at  Wapping, 
17  Aug.,  1743,  &  in  1762  married 
J ohn  Eliot,1  of  Bartholomew  Close, 
who  was  born  2  Feb.  1734/5. 
They  had  two  children  who  sur¬ 
vived  childhood,  viz.,  Mariabella, 
born  at  Bartholomew  Close,  26 
xi.  1769,  who  married  Luke 
Howard  7  xii.  1796,  and  John, 
born  at  Bartholomew  Close,  26 
xi.  1771,  who  lived  there  till  his 
death  in  1830.  The  following 
Journals  were  copied  out  by  Mary 
Weston  (Waring’s)  son-in-law, 
John  Eliot.  Eliot  Howard,  1892.” 

This  Journal  contains  numerous 
records  of  visits  to  various  parts 
of  England  from  1735  to  1747, 
and  to  America  in  1750  to  1752.  It 
is  accompanied  by  three  old  maps 
specially  drawn  to  illustrate  Mary 
Weston’s  travels  in  New  York, 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

A  Quaker  Peer. — Our  Friend, 
Alexander  Peckover,  of  Wisbech, 
has  recently  been  raised  to  the 
peerage,  as  Baron  Peckover,  of 
Wisbech.  This  is  the  third  record 

1  See  The  Eliot  Papers,  2  vols., 
1894. 


he  has  made  as  a  Friend,  the  first 
being  as  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the 
second  as  an  LL.D.  of  Cambridge. 
The  peerage  does  not  descend. 


Portraits  of  W.  Penn  and  his 
Wife. — There  has  been  some 
doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  portraits  of  Penn  and  his  wife 
at  Blackwell,  Durham.  In  one 
well  known  biographical  work, 
they  are  described  as  just  indi¬ 
cated  ;  in  a  later  work  on  Penn’s 
family,  it  is  suggested  that  they 
“  may  be  ”  portraits  of  Sir  W. 
and  Lady  Penn.  One  statement 
that  has  not  appeared  in  print 
(as  far  as  the  writer  knows)  is  that 
in  a  catalogue  of  a  sale  of  paintings, 
etc.,  “  at  Grange,  near  Darlington, 
by  Mr.  W.  Crow,  Tuesday,  2nd 
July,  1822,”  lot  75  is  two  por¬ 
traits,  “  William  Penn  and  his 
Wife.”  The  artist’s  name  is  given 
as  “  Francis  Place.”2 — J.  W.  Steel. 

“  Priest  Stephens.”  In  The 
Christian  Life  (London),  February 
9th,  1907,  the  editor,  reviewing 
E.  E.  Taylor’s  Cameos,  says,  “  It 
is  a  curious  effect  of  the  dropping, 
in  many  modern  editions,  of  a 
little  word  from  George  Fox’s 
Journal  that  Mr.  Taylor  repre¬ 
sents  Stephens  as  beginning  ‘  to 
preach  on  the  Sunday  what  Fox 
communicated  to  him  on  the  week¬ 
day,’  with  the  result  that  Fox 
‘  frankly  said  that  he  did  not  like 
it,  and  ceased  converse  with  him.’ 

2  Francis  Place,  1647-1728, 
studied  law  in  London,  became 
an  artist  in  York.  See  Salaman’s 
Old  Engravers,  Surtees’s  History  of 
Durham,  Davies’s  Memoir  of  York 
Press. 
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What  Stephens  did  was  to  preach 
of  what  Fox  had  said  ;  that  is, 
he  preached  about  it,  and  did  his 
best  too,  no  doubt,  to  controvert 
it.  It  would  indeed  be  strange 
had  Fox  disliked  the  mere  repro¬ 
duction  of  his  views,  stamped  with 
pulpit  authority.” 

It  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  the  various  editions  of  The 
Journal  in  D.  that  the  word  “  of  ” 
was  first  omitted  from  the  London 
edition  of  1827,  and  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  was  repeated  in  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  English  editions,  viz., 
1836,  1852,  and  1891,  and  in  the 
Parker  abridgment ;  the  Newman 
and  Jones  abridgments  insert  the 
“of.” 

Early  Disownment  (iii.  130). 
— John  MacKenzie  was  a  member 
of  Edinburgh  Meeting  in  1669, 
when  he  was  on  a  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing  appointment.  Within  a  year, 
however,  he  fell  away  from  the 
Truth,  declaring  that  he  would 
no  more  join  with  any  religious 
profession  “  whatsomever,”  and 
bringing  accusations  against 
Friends.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
iv.,  1670,  to  visit  him,  who  reported 
at  next  meeting  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  find  him.  A  fresh 
committee  was  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  send  in  their  report 
“  in  wryte.”  In  ix.,  1671,  he  was 
still  under  dealing,  and  was  speci¬ 
ally  exhorted  “  to  watch  against 
a  singular  spirit.”  Three  months 
later  an  appointment  was  again 
made  to  visit  him,  and  in  ii.,  1672, 
he  was  directed  to  appear  before  the 
Meeting,  Friends  of  Aberdeen  being 
meanwhile  warned  against  him. 
He  appeared  before  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  Meeting,  vi.,  1672,  and 
“  being  questioned  by  Friends,  he 
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stated  that  if  Friends  would  suffer 
him  to  come  [to  meetings]  or  not 
to  come,  as  he  understood  himself 
moved  of  God,  he  would  declare 
that  he  esteemed  them  above  all 
people  on  earth,  but  as  to  making 
any  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
wrong,  he  wd  do  no  such  thing. 
Friends,  having  a  clear  sight  and 
sense  of  his  condition,  that  it  was 
still  bad,  and  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  its  becoming  better 
at  present,  continue  of  the  same 
judgment  concerning  him  as  before, 
and  direct  that  the  paper  formerly 
written  against  him  remain 
amongst  Friends,  though  for  the 
present  it  is  not  to  be  published  to 
the  world.”  In  iv.,  1673,  Friends 
resolved  to  publish  the  paper,  and 
two  Friends  volunteered  to  go 
and  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 

The  “  warning  ”  given  to  Aber¬ 
deen  Friends  is  thus  recorded  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Aberdeen,  iii.,  1672  : 
“Also  the  said  George  Keith 
held  forth  that  their  was  on  [e]  J  ohn 
McKenzie  at  Edinburgh  of  dan¬ 
gerous  principles,  who  had  fallen 
from  Truth,  and  did  profess  he 
was  against  all  sett  tymes  and 
places  for  worship  or  other  meet¬ 
ings.  And  was  .  .  .  ready 

to  hurt  frinds  of  Truth  especially 
young  frinds.  And  Theirfore  that 
frinds  should  bewar  of  him.” — 
W.  F.  Miller. 

Prosecutions  for  School¬ 
keeping. — In  William  Tanner’s 
Lectures  on  Friends  in  Bristol  and 
Somerset,  it  is  stated  that  in  1701 
William  Jenkins,  of  Sidcot,  and 
in  1708,  Richard  Claridge,  of 
Tottenham,  were  prosecuted  for 
keeping  school.  (For  further 
information  about  William  Jenkins 
and  his  school,  see  the  forth- 
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coming  Centenary  History  of 
Sidcot  School,  by  F.  A.  Knight.) 
In  the  latter  case,  at  least,  the 
prosecution  failed,  the  Court 
holding  that  the  statutes  of  James 
I.  against  Popish  recusants,  under 
which  proceedings  had  been  taken, 
did  not  apply  to  the  defendant. 
These  were  not  the  only  prosecu¬ 
tions  on  this  ground.  In  the  re¬ 
cords  of  Dorset  Quarterly  Meeting, 
kept  at  Mere,  Wilts,  occur  the 
following  entries  : — 

“  1699.  Tho.  Dowse,  haveing 
kept  a  schoole  at  Corfe  Castle, 
In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  for  near 
a  year,  was  prosecuted  by  the 
Preist  of  the  Towne  (who  began 
his  prosecution  Long  before), 
and  was  Comitted  prisoner  to  the 
County  Goale  at  Dorchester,  the 
28th  of  the  first  month  in  this 
year,  on  a  Signifcabo  Capiendo, 
and  was  discharged  of  his  Im¬ 
prisonment  the  First  of  the  third 
Month  following  ”  (Book  No.  1  : 
Sufferings). 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  at  Bridport,  28th 
of  1st  mo.,  1705,  the  following 
occurs  among  the  accounts  : — 

Paid  [John  Ellis]  also^ 
for  Tho  Dowse,  being  I 
so  much  disburst  by  I 
Friends  of  London  for  f  1  1 1 
his  being  prosecuted  for  | 
keeping  schoole,  etc. ) 

It  is  known  that  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689, 
full  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunities  left  to  harry  the 
Quakers  in  the  matters  of  tithes 
and  oaths  ;  were  these  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  schoolkeeping  also  a 
recognised  method  of  annoyance 
until  the  decision  in  Richard 
Claridge’s  case  in  1708  ? — A. 
Neave  Brayshaw. 


James  Midgley. — The  writer 
would  be  glad  to  obtain  any  par¬ 
ticulars  of  biographical  interest 
respecting  James  Midgley,  of 
Spring  Hill,  Rochdale,  whose  sur¬ 
viving  children  presented  to  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  1863,  the  valuable 
collection  of  early  tracts  relating 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  since 
known  as  the  Midgley  Reference 
Library.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  he  was  the  same 
James  Midgley  who  in  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century  was 
known  as  the  collector  of  a  library 
of  rare  books  and  of  engraved 
portraits,  and  part  of  whose  library 
was  sold  by  auction  in  London  in 
1818. — C.  W.  Sutton,  Man¬ 
chester. 

[It  is  quite  correct  that  my 
grandfather,  James  Midgley,  of 
Spring  Hill,  Rochdale,  was  the 
collector  of  the  books  and  tracts 
now  in  the  Reference  Library  at 
Manchester  Meeting,  and  that  after 
his  death  they  were  presented  to 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Quar¬ 
terly  Meeting  by  his  children.  He 
was  born  in  1786,  and  died  in 
1852.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  was 
known  as  a  collector  of  such  books 
as  early  as  1818,  even  if  he  had 
then  begun  to  collect  them,  and 
his  only  remaining  daughter, 
Martha  Cash,  of  Torquay,  says 
that  none  of  his  books  were  ever 
sold  by  auction  at  any  time. — 
James  H.  Midgley.] 


St.  Peter’s,  Ipswich. — Extract 
from  the  Parish  Register  : — 

“  1720.  William  Ewen  from 
Hadley  (Hadleigh),  buried  in  ye 
Quakers’  burying  place  in  St. 
Peter’s,  Aug  7.” — C.  H.  Evelyn 
White. 


cHtt  unpu6fte{te&  Setter  of  %ixnnaQ  Cpcnn,  nee 
€affon>$tff,  t(>e  second  wife  of  QXHCftam  (penw, 
a5>dre00ed  fo  C$omae 


Hannah  Callowhill  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Callowhill,  of  High  Street,  Bristol,  linen  draper,  by  his 
wife,  Hannah  Hollister,  eldest  of  the  four  daughters  of 
Dennis  Hollister,  of  Bristol,  grocer.  She  was  born  at 
Bristol,  18th  of  April,  1664,  and  married  there  in  her 
thirty-second  year,  5th  of  March,  1695/6,  William  Penn, 
then  of  Warminghurst,  co.  Sussex,  Esquire,  as  his  second 
wife.  By  this  marriage,  William  Penn  had  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  John,  Thomas,  and  Richard 
became  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  two 
of  whom  married  and  had  issue. 

The  second  daughter,  Margaret,  born  at  Bristol, 
1704,  married  Thomas  Freame,  and  had  issue.  She  was 
buried  at  Jordans,  12th  of  February,  1750/51.  The 
remaining  children  died  young  or  in  infancy. 

In  the  folio  Journal  of  Thomas  Story,  1747,  we  find1 
**  A  Journal  from  Pennsylvania  to  Barbadoes,  &c.,  in 
the  Year  1714,”  and  that  the  writer,  “  by  reason  of 
contrary  Winds,  landed  not  at  London  till  the  6th  of  the 
Tenth  Month,  and  lodged  at  John  Crouches,  in  Crown- 
Court,  in  Grace-Church- Street." 2 

John  Crouch  was,  we  believe,  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  William  Crouch,  of  London,  upholder  (1628- 
1710),  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Quakerism  in  London. 

Story  continues  later,3 

On  the  15th  [of  the  loth  month,  1714],  being  the  Fourth  Day  of  the 
Week,  accompanied  by  John  Crouch,  with  whom  I  lodged,  I  went  to 
Ruscomb,  to  visit  William  Penn  and  his  Family.  He  was  then  under  the 
lamentable  Effects  of  an  apoplectick  Fit,  which  he  had  had  some  Time 
before  :  for  his  Memory  was  almost  quite  lost,  and  the  Use  of  his  Under¬ 
standing  suspended  ;  so  that  he  was  not  so  conversible  as  formerly  : 
and  yet  as  near  the  Truth,  in  the  Love  of  it,  as  before :  Wherein  appeared 

1  Journal,  p.  457. 

2  Idem,  p.  462. 

3  Idem,  pp.  463,  464. 
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the  great  Mercy  and  Favour  of  God,  who  looks  not  as  Man  looks  :  For 
though,  to  some,  this  Accident  might  look  like  Judgment,  and  no  doubt 
his  Enemies  so  accounted  it,  yet  it  will  bear  quite  another  Interpretation, 
if  it  be  considered  how  little  Time  of  Rest  he  ever  had  from  the  Impor¬ 
tunities  of  the  Affairs  of  others,  to  the  great  Hurt  of  his  own,  and 
Suspension  of  all  his  Enjoyments,  till  this  happened  to  him  :  by  which 
he  was  rendered  incapable  of  all  Business,  and  yet  sensible  of  the  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Truth,  as  at  any  Time  in  all  his  Life. 

When  I  went  to  the  House,  I  thought  myself  strong  enough  to  see 
him  in  that  Condition  ;  but  when  I  entered  the  Room,  and  perceived 
the  great  Defect  of  his  Expressions  for  want  of  Memory,  it  greatly  bowed 
my  Spirit,  under  a  Consideration  of  the  Uncertainty  of  all  human  Quali¬ 
fications  ;  and  what  the  finest  of  Men  are  soon  reduced  to  by  a  Disorder 
of  the  Organs  of  that  Body,  with  which  the  Soul  is  connected,  and  acts 
during  this  present  Mode  of  Being.  When  these  are  but  a  little  obstructed 
in  their  various  Functions,  a  Man  of  the  clearest  Parts,  and  finest  Expres¬ 
sion,  becomes  scarce  intelligible.  Nevertheless,  no  Insanity  or  Lunacy 
at  all  appeared  in  his  Actions  ;  and  his  Mind  was  in  an  innocent  State, 
as  appeared  by  his  very  loving  Deportment  to  all  that  came  near  him  : 
and  that  he  had  still  a  good  Sense  of  Truth  was  plain,  by  some  very  clear 
Sentences  he  spoke  in  the  Life  and  Power  of  Truth,  in  an  Evening  Meeting 
we  had  together  there  ;  wherein  we  were  greatly  comforted  :  so  that  I 
was  ready  to  think  this  was  a  sort  of  Sequestration  of  him  from  all  the 
Concerns  of  this  Life,  which  so  much  oppress’d  him  ;  not  in  Judgment, 
but  in  Mercy,  that  he  might  have  rest,  and  not  be  oppress’d  thereby  to  the 
End. 

On  the  1 8th,  being  the  Seventh  of  the  Week,  I  went  thence  to  Reading, 
and  lodged  that  Night  at  William  Lambell’s. 

From  Maria  Webb’s  Penns  and  Peningtons 4  we 
learn  that 

On  the  24th  of  Fifth-month,  1712,  William  Penn  commenced  a  letter 
to  James  Logan,  in  which,  after  feelingly  alluding  to  the  death  of  his 
wife's  father  and  mother,  his  pen  suddenly  stopped  under  the  pressure 
of  a  paralytic  seizure.  It  was  the  third  time  he  had  been  assailed  by 
paralysis,  but  on  the  present  occasion  far  more  severely  than  ever  ;  and 
his  intellect  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  attack.  His  sweet 
temper  and  happy  spirit  remained,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  to 
God  and  man  was  as  visible  as  in  his  brighter  days.  In  fact,  the  memory 
of  all  recent  things,  and  with  it  mental  anxiety  and  intellectual  power, 
had  vanished,  whilst  the  spirit  remained  the  same. 

He  continued  to  attend  Friends’  meetings,  and  sometimes  spoke 
a  few  sentences  exhorting  Friends  to  love  one  another  ;  whilst,  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  he  used  to  meet  with 
and  part  from  them.  In  this  condition,  life  wore  away  with  little  variation 
for  five  years. 


4  1867,  pp.  410,  41 1. 
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In  The  Family  of  William  Penn,5  by  the  late  lamented 
Howard  M.  Jenkins,  are  letters  of  Hannah  Penn,  and  other 
particulars  showing  the  home-life  at  Ruscombe. 

Maria  Webb  gives  an  abstract  from  a  letter  of  Hannah 
Penn,  dated  “Ruscombe,  2nd  First-month,  1717 ’’6: — 

My  poor  dearest’s  life  is  yet  continued  to  us  ;  but  I  know  not  how 
long  it  may  be,  for  he  is  very  weakly.  I  have  for  these  last  three  or  four 
years  continued  this  large  house,  only  to  keep  him  as  comfortable  as  I  can  ; 
for  he  has  all  along  delighted  in  walking  and  taking  the  air  here,  and 
does  so  still  when  the  weather  allows  ;  and  at  other  times  diverts  him¬ 
self  from  room  to  room.  The  satisfaction  he  takes  therein  is  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  have  in  so  large  a  house,  which  I  have  long  found  too  much 
for  me,  with  our  shrunk  income. 

Maria  Webb  continues,  “  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  Thomas  Story  and  Henry  Gouldney,  of  London, 
were  not  only  Hannah  Penn's  personal  friends,  but  her 
chief  advisers  in  matters  connected  with  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  her  own  pecuniary  affairs." 

These  extracts  introduce  us  to  the  condition  of 
things  at  Ruscombe,  near  Twyford,  in  Berkshire,  where 
the  illustrious  Founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  rapidly 
nearing  the  end  of  his  strenuous  life,  and  from  which 
place  the  letter  we  are  about  to  describe  and  transcribe 
was  written. 

The  letter  in  question  was  amongst  the  papers  of 
the  late  Thomas  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  the  well- 
known  Quaker  chemist,  who  has  been  described  by  the 
present  writer’s  mother,  who  was  then  resident  at  Liver¬ 
pool  as  Elizabeth  Robson,  Junior,  as  taking  with  his 
friend,  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,7  “  sweet  counsel  together  ’’ 
over  their  mutual  hobby  of  autograph  collecting.  Thomas 
Thompson’s  valuable  collection  of  American  autographs, 
etc.,  was  purchased  of  him  by  the  late  Charles  Wilson, 
of  Southport,  for  £350,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  we  believe.  His  Quaker  collection 
was  inherited  by  his  son,  Silvanus  Thompson,  of  York, 
who,  for  £150,  sold  it  to  the  late  George  Stacey  Gibson, 
of  Saffron  Walden,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the 

s  1899,  pp.  88-103,  etc. 

6  Penns  and  Peningtons,  p.  412. 

7  Brother  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 
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Society  of  Friends,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  precious  collections  in  the  Reference 
library  at  Devonshire  House.8 

A  few  loose  Quaker  letters  and  papers  were  sent 
by  Thomas  Thompson  to  his  friend,  Charles  Wilson 
aforesaid  ;  and  by  his  son,  Dr.  Claude  Wilson,  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  they  were  kindly  presented  recently  to  the 
present  writer. 

Hannah  Penn’s  letter  is  a  quarto  of  over  two  and  a 
half  pages.  It  was  evidently  sent  by  hand,  as  there  is 
no  postal  mark  upon  it,  and  it  has  been  folded  in  womanly 
fashion  in  flap-shape  at  the  top.  It  is  addressed  “  To 
Thomas  Story  at  John  Crouche’s  house  Jn  Crown  Court 
Jn  Grace  Church  street,  London,”  and  is  endorsed  in 
Story’s  neat  hand  “  27  12m.  1715,  Hannah  Penn.”  It 
has  been  sealed  in  red  wax. 

Hannah  Penn’s  caligraphy  is  bold  and  plain.  The 
letter  is  dated,  "  Ruscombe,  ye  27th  of  12th  mo.,  1714/15,” 
and  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  Dear  Friend,  this  Comes  to  lett  thee  know  J  reed 
thine  Last  night,  with  thy  Noble  Presant  ;  for  so  it 
was  in  both  Quantity  &  Quallity,  J  am  [much  Obleged 
to  thee  for  thy  Loue  therin,  But  am  ready  to  be  Sorry 
for  the  Largness  of  thy  presant,  doub[t]ing  thou  haue 
made  too  Great  a  breach  on  thy  own  store,  a  smaller 
presant  of  these  so  valluable  Comoditys  would  haue 
been  highly  acceptable,  both  to  my  selfe  &  second-selfe,9 
who  was  much  pleasd  wth  the  Orringfe]  Wine  &  Greatly 
delighted  with  the  Cittron  water,  which  of  all  Cordialls 
is  his  fauourite  one.  The  bottles  came  both  safe,  as  did 
ye  4  of  wine,  both  Exelent  good,  and  for  which  my  Poor 
Dearest,  as  well  as  he  Can,  returns  thee  his  hearty  Ac- 
knowledgmts  and  his  very  dear  Loue,  as  does  all  my 
Young  folks,  Whom  thou  hast  Wonderfully  delighted 
with  the  presant  of  Nuts,  In  which  Pegge10  as  Pro- 
prietores[s]  Vallues  herself e,  but  Obliged  her  brothers11 
wth  the  sight  &  tast[e]  of  one  of  them  last  night  wch  proued 

8  D.  Gibson  Bequest  MSS. 

9  William  Penn. 

10  Margaret  Penn,  later  Freame,  as  above-named. 

11  Probably  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  the  younger  brothers. 
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a  very  Entertaining  subject,  &  good  of  the  sort.  Pegge 
has  been  very  desireous  to  write  to  thee  herselfe,  so  J 
allowd  her,  &  she  has  wrote  thee  the  Jnclosed  every 
Stroak  With  her  own  hand.  J  shall  now  let  thee  know 
yl  my  Dearest  is  J  think  near  as  Vsuall ;  he  was  at  Reding 
Meeting  this  morning  &  in  himselfe  fine  &  Comfortable 
as  he  Generally  is,  blessed  be  the  God  of  all  our  Mercys, 
which  are  many  &  Great,  or  J  had  not  been  at  this  day 
in  the  Land  of  the  Liuing  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  Con¬ 
tinued  goodness,  as  my  soule  desires  to  do  this  day. 

“  J  shall  be  sorry  if  thou  cannot  haue  the  sight  of  those 
papers  J  am  by  my  Kinsman  in  Pursuite  after,  and  on 
which  &  some  other  Vrgent  affairs  J  haue  thoughts  of 
seeing  London  this  week  ;  but  whether  before  thou  goes 
or  not  J  cannot  be  sure  but  will  endeavour  it,  if  my 
husbands  health  holds  &  nothing  unforeseen  hinder. 

“However  J  would  not  keep  thee  an  hour  past  thy 
time  from  thy  poor  fathers12  [“  account  ”  deleted]. 
But  this  J  desire  that  if  thou  should  go  before  5th  day 
that  thou  will  be  so  kind  as  leaue  me  in  writing  (tho 
in  never  so  Rough  a  draught)  thy  opinian  how  J  ought 
to  Proceed  in  the  Case  &  in  fauour  of  this  —  Groathousan.13 
J  shall  not  further  Jnlarge  expecting  yet  to  see  thee, 
But  if  J  should  not,  I  heartyly  wish  thee  a  Comfortable 
Journey  every  way,  and  with  renued  Salutations  of  dear 
Loue  from  me  &  husband  J  conclude  &  am 

“Thy  Oblieged  Lo[ving]  fr[ien]d, 

“  H.  Penn. 

“  My  dear  loue  to  frd  Crouch  &  wife,  of  whose  misfor¬ 
tunes  J  am  sorry  to  hear.” 

The  remaining  years  of  Penn’s  life  are  alluded  to 
in  the  three  volumes  above  mentioned,  viz.,  in  Story’s 
Journal,  Jenkins’s  Family  of  William  Penn, and  Webb’s 
Penns  and  Peningtons. 

T.  Story  paid  a  visit  to  the  Penns  at  Ruscombe 
from  the  25th  to  the  29th  of  May,  1718.  Two  months 

12  Story  was  at  Justice  Town,  near  Carlisle,  his  father’s  residence, 
no  less  than  five  times  in  April,  1715  :  he  states  that  “  he  was  very  aged, 
and  without  sight,  but  exceeding  glad  of  my  arrival,  and  very  kind,” 
And  later  “  I  took  leave  of  my  Father  in  great  Tenderness,  who  was 
much  troubled  to  part  with  me.” 

13  We  do  not  understand  this  allusion. 
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later  Hannah  Penn  wrote  to  T.  Story  a  letter,  dated 
“  Ruscombe,  28th  of  ye  5th  Mo.  1718,”  telling  him 
of  her  husband’s  serious  state  of  health,  and  adding 
two  postscripts,  the  latter  dated,  “  30th,”  “  My  poor 
Dearests  last  breath  was  fetcht  this  morning  between 
two  and  three  o’clock.”14  Story  informs  us  of  the 
receipt  of  this  communication  when  he  was  staying 
with  Brice  Webb  at  Bristol ;  he  arrived  at  Ruscombe 
with  William  Penn’s  eldest  son  of  the  second  family, 
John  Penn,  on  the  1st  of  Sixth  Month. 

We  arrived  at  Ruscomb,  late  in  the  Evening,  where  we  found  the 
Widow  and  most  of  the  Family  together.  Our  coming  occasioned 
a  fresh  Remembrance  of  the  deceased,  and  also  a  renewed  Flood  of 
many  Tears  from  all  Eyes.  A  solid  Time  we  had,  but  few  Words  among 
us  for  some  Time  ;  for  it  was  a  deep  baptizing  Season,  and  the  Lord 
was  near  at  that  Time. 

Here  I  staid  till  the  5th,  and  that  Day  accompanied  the  Corpse 
to  the  Grave,  at  Jordan’s  Meeting-place  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  where 
we  had  a  large  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  others,  from  many  Places. 

The  diary  of  Rebekah  Butterfield,  of  Stone  Dean, 
Jordans,  further  informs  us  that  on  “  4th  day,  30  v.  1718, 
our  friend,  William  Penn,  departed  at  Rushcom  In 
Barkshire,  in  ye  74th  year  of  his  Age,  and  was  Buried 
att  Jordans  ye  5th  of  ye  6th  mo,  ye  3rd  day  of  ye 
week ;  their  was  20  or  30  Publick  friends  &  a  Vast 
Number  of  friends  and  others;  he  was  often  at  Jordans 
Meetting  In  his  Life  time  and  often  Lodg’d  at  Stone 
De[a]n.”  16 

14  See  Penns  and  Peningtons,  p.  414.  The  original  letter  is  in  D. 
(Gibson  Bequest  MSS.) 

15  Journal,  p.  607. 

16  Stone  Dean  (adjoining  Jordans  Meeting  House),  so  well  known  to 
Friends,  was  built  in  1691  by  Peter  Prince,  a  Friend  of  Hammersmith, 
and  uncle  to  Rebekah  Butterfield.  A  large  portion  of  the  original 
building  with  its  quaint  windows  still  remains,  but  it  has  long  been  new- 
fronted  and  spoiled  in  the  process ;  within  a  few  years  the  ancient 
kitchen  range  and  smoke-jack  were  removed.  On  the  marriage,  in  1 769, 
of  Joseph  Green  of  London,  with  Mary  Andrews  of  Barking,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Daniel  Van  de  Wall,  clerk  to  London  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1734,  Rebekah  Butterfield  vacated  Stone  Dean  for  the  Dean  farm,  and 
Joseph  Green  and  his  young  bride  came  to  reside  at  Stone  Dean,  where 
they  remained  until  October,  1779,  entertaining  many  public  Friends  at 
their  house;  they  then  removed  to  High  Wycombe,  from  whence  Joseph 
Green  was  buried  at  Jordans  in  1786,  aged  38.  Joseph  Markes  Green 
of  Saffron  Walden,  the  present  writer’s  grandfather,  the  eldest  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  Green,  was,  with  three  of  his  sisters,  born  at  Stone 
Dean. 
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After  the  funeral  we  find  Story  returning  to  Rus- 
combe,  “  being  solicited  thereto  by  the  Family,  in  order 
to  some  further  Advice  concerning  their  Affairs  ;  being 
of  great  Moment,  and  accompanied  with  many  and 
considerable  difficulties.” 

The  brave  widow,  Hannah  Penn,  whose  Christian 
character  and  unusual  business  ability,  excellent  judg¬ 
ment,  and  tact  enabled  her  to  surmount  the  almost 
stupendous  trials  and  difficulties  which  she  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  before  and  after  the  death  of  William  Penn,  was, 
some  four  years  after  her  husband’s  decease,  attacked 
with  paralysis,  from  which  she  partially  recovered,  and 
she  lived  till  1726.  She  was  buried  in  her  husband’s  grave 
at  Jordans,  26th  December,  1726,  in  her  sixty-third  year ; 
“  several  Publick  friends  their,”  adds  Rebekah  Butter¬ 
field’s  Diary. 

We  may  add  that  from  the  same  source  as  the  above- 
named  letter  of  Hannah  Penn,  we  received  a  manuscript 
in  the  beautiful  caligraphy  of  Thomas  Story,  being  a  list 
of  Friends’  Meetings  in  Somersetshire  in  the  North, 
South,  Middle,  and  West  Divisions,  some  thirty-six  Meet¬ 
ings  in  all. 

At  the  foot  is  a  cutting  from  a  book  or  paper,  also 
in  Story’s  autograph  :  “  Thomas  Story,  of  Philadelphia 
in  Pensilv3,  now  residing  [in]  London,  1721.” 

Joseph  J.  Green. 


At  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  our  Meet¬ 
ing-house  in  Huntington,  ye  Ist  day  of  ye  jmo,  1719, 
noted,  as  followeth  : — 

We  having  now  recd  a  letter  from  our  Friends  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  shire,  signed  by  severall  at  their  monthly  meeting 
in  Cambridge,  ye  7th  day  of  6mo,  1719,  Requesting  our  as¬ 
sistance  in  their  building  a  new  meeting  house  at  Swaevy 
in  ye  Room  of  their  other  wch  was  lately  demolished  by 
Fire  : — 

It  is  our  desire  (in  answer  thereto)  that  Friends  in 
this  County  would  afford  assistance,  &  that  a  Collection 
for  ye  same  may  be  made  in  each  Particular  meeting,  wth 
all  Convenient  Speed. 


Owaftetr  dRffuetono  tit 
“  ©tarj>  of  ^tamueP  (pepge.” 


Continued  from  page  69. 

The  Penn  Family. 

Samuel  Pepys  came  into  continual  contact  with  the 
Penns,  and  writes  of  them  with  great  freedom. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Penn. 

“  Pepys  was  jealous  of  Penn  as  being  naturally  a 
greater  expert  in  naval  affairs  than  he  was  himself,  and 
he  often  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  contempt  and  dislike, 
but  on  the  whole  they  were  probably  very  good  friends/’6 
Sir  William  is  accounted  “  sociable,  able,  and  very 
cunning  ”  ;  he  is  “  a  merry  fellow,  and  pretty  good 
natured,  and  sings  very  bawdy  songs  ”  ;  he  is  also 
often  overcome  with  wine  ;  and  is  frequently  ill,  but 
on  one  occasion  at  least,  “  he  do  make  very  much  of 
it.”  Sir  William  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Jasper,  of  Rotterdam.  His  residence  at  the  Navy 
Office  and  his  later  official  positions  are  fully  noticed 
in  The  Diary.  Of  Sir  William’s  family  life,  Pepys 
writes  with  great  disdain — his  supper-dishes  were  “  deadly 
foul,”  there  was  “  poorness  and  meanness  ”  in  all  that 
he  did,  his  daughter’s  wedding-dinner  was  “  sorry,  not 
anything  handsome  or  clean,  but  some  silver  plates  they 
borrowed  of  me,”  and  yet  at  times  we  read  of  “  a  very 
pretty  dinner  ”  at  Sir  William’s. 

Of  Lady  Penn,  Pepys  writes  in  1664,  “  To  Sir  W. 
Pen’s,  to  see  his  Lady,  the  first  time,  who  is  a  well-looked, 
fat,  short,  old  Dutchwoman,  but  one  that  hath  been 
heretofore  pretty  handsome,  and  is  now  very  discreet, 
and,  I  believe,  hath  more  wit  than  her  husband.”  On 
being  informed,  a  few  days  before,  “  that  my  Lady  Pen 
is  landed,”  he  adds,  “  I  hope  the  family  will  be  in  better 
order  and  more  neate  than  it  hath  been.” 

6  H.  B.  Wheatley. 
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William  Penn. 

The  following  entries  in  The  Diary  respecting  William 
Penn  are  given  in  chronological  order  : — 

April  22,  1661. — “  Sir  W.  Pen  and  his  son  and  I 
went  to  Corne-hill  to  see  the  King’s  Going  from  ye  Tower 
to  White  Hall.” 

November  1,  1661. — “  At  my  house  we  were  very 
merry  till  late,  having  sent  for  Mr.  William  Pen,  lately 
come  from  Oxford.” 

Dec.  26,  1661. — “  Sir  W.  Pen  and  his  son  and 
daughter  to  supper  to  me  to  a  good  turkey,  and  were 
merry  at  cards.” 

Jan.  1,  1661/2. — “  I  home  again  and  sent  to  young 
Mr.  Pen  and  his  sister  to  go  anon  with  my  wife  and  I  to 
the  Theatre.  That  done,  Mr.  W.  Pen  came  to  me,  and  he 
and  I  walked  out,  and  to  the  Stacioner’s,  and  looked  over 
some  pictures  and  maps  for  my  house,  and  so  home 
again  to  dinner,  and  by  and  by  came  the  two  young 
Pens,  and  after  we  had  eat  a  barrel  of  oysters,  we  went  by 
coach  to  the  play.  .  .  .  From  thence  home,  and 

they  sat  with  us  till  late  at  night  at  cards  very  merry, 
but  the  jest  was  Mr.  W.  Pen  had  left  his  sword  in  the 
coach,  and  so  my  boy  and  he  run  out  after  the  coach,  and 
by  very  great  chance  did  at  the  Exchange  meet  with  the 
coach  and  got  his  sword  again.” 

Jan.  25,  1661/2. — “  Sir  W.  Pen  came  to  me,  and  did 
break  a  business  to  me  about  removing  his  son  from 
Oxford  to  Cambridge  to  some  private  college.  I  proposed 
Magdalene,  but  cannot  name  a  tutor  at  present.”  See 
also  Feb.  1st,  but  no  further  facts  appear. 

April  28,  1662. — “  Sir  W.  Pen  much  troubled  upon 
letters  came  last  night.  Showed  me  one  of  Dr.  Owen’s 
to  his  son,  whereby  it  appears  his  son  is  much  perverted 
in  his  opinion  by  him  ;  which  I  now  perceive  is  one  thing 
that  hath  put  Sir  William  so  long  off  the  hooks.” 

Aug.  26,  1664. — “  This  day  my  wife  tells  me 
Mr.  Pen,  Sir  William’s  son,  is  come  back  from  France, 
and  come  to  visit  her.  A  most  modish  person, 
grown,  she  says,  a  fine  gentleman.”7 

7  A  note  to  above  mentions  that  W.  P.  “  wore  pantaloon  breeches.” 
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Aug.  30,  1664. — “  After  dinner  comes  Mr.  Pen  to 
visit  me,  and  staid  an  houre  talking  with  me.  I  perceive 
something  of  learning  he  hath  got,  but  a  great  deale,  if 
not  too  much,  of  the  vanity  of  the  French  garbe  and 
affected  manner  of  speech  and  gait.  I  fear  all  real  profit 
he  hath  made  of  his  travel  will  signify  little.” 

Sept.  5,  1664. — “  Coming  home  it  is  strange  to  see 
how  I  was  troubled  to  find  my  wife,  but  in  a  necessary 
compliment,  expecting  Mr.  Pen  to  see  her,  who  had  been 
there,  and  was  by  her  people  denied,  which,  he  having 
been  three  times,  she  thought  not  fit  he  should  be  any 
more.  But  yet  even  this  did  raise  my  jealousy  presently, 
and  much  vex  me.  However,  he  did  not  come,  which 
pleased  me.” 

Sept.  14,  1664. — “  So  home  and  there  find  Mr.  Pen 
come  to  visit  my  wife,  and  staid  with  them  till  sent  for, 
and  against  my  will  left  them  together,  but,  God  knows, 
without  any  reason  of  fear  in  my  conscience  of  any  evil 
between  them,  but  such  is  my  natural  folly.” 

Sept.  5,  1665. — “  Home  pretty  betimes  and  there 
found  W.  Pen,  and  he  staid  supper  with  us  and  mighty 
merry  talking  of  his  travells  and  the  French  humours, 
etc.” 

On  the  13th  of  this  month,  Pepys  met  Penn  again, 
and  “  put  him  into  talk  of  France,  when  he  took  delight  to 
tell  me  of  his  observations,  some  good,  some  impertinent, 
and  all  ill  told.” 

Dec.  5,  1667. — “  Do  hear  that  Will  Pen,  Sir  W. 
Pen’s  son,  is  come  from  Ireland.” 

Dec.  29,  1667. — “  Mrs.  Turner  to  see  us.  She  tells 
me  that  Mr.  William  Pen,  who  is  lately  come  over  from 
Ireland,  is  a  Quaker  again,  or  some  very  melancholy 
thing  ;  that  he  cares  for  no  company,  nor  comes  into 
any  :  which  is  a  pleasant  thing,  after  his  being  abroad  so 
long,  and  his  father  such  a  hypocritical  rogue,  and  at  this 
time  an  Atheist.” 

Oct.  12,  1668. — “  To  supper,  and  after  supper  to  read 
a  ridiculous  nonsensical  book  set  out  by  Will  Pen  for  the 
Quakers8  ;  but  so  full  of  nothing  but  nonsense,  that  I 
was  ashamed  to  read  in  it.” 


8  Probably  the  tract,  Truth  Exalted. 
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Feb.  12,  1668/9. — "  Pelling  hath  got  me  W.  Pen’s 
book  against  the  Trinity.9  I  got  my  wife  to  read  it  to 
me  ;  and  I  find  it  so  well  writ  as,  I  think,  it  is  too  good 
for  him  ever  to  have  writ  it  ;  and  it  is  a  serious  sort  of 
book,  and  not  fit  for  every  body  to  read.” 

Other  slight  references  to  William  Penn  occur  under 
dates  December  28th  and  30th,  1661,  January  7th  and 
March  16th,  1661/2,  July  5th,  1662,  January  29th,  1664/5, 
April  25th  and  September  13th,  1665. 

Several  writers  on  Penn  have  referred  to  some  of  the 
above  allusions  in  Pepys,  but  we  doubt  if  there  has  been 
any  serious  attempt  to  use  them  critically  in  connection 
with  the  various  events  of  Penn’s  early  life. 

Margaret  Penn,  afterwards  Lowther. 

The  only  daughter  of  Sir  William  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  The  Diary,  and  appears  to  have  accompanied 
her  father  on  many  visits  to  Samuel  Pepys,  to  the  theatre 
and  other  places.  In  1661  Pepys  visited  her  at  her 
school  at  Clerkenwell.  He  described  her  about  this 
time  as  “  a  very  plain  girl.”  His  relations  with  her  were 
not  always  very  creditable.  “  Peg  Pen  ”  was  married 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Anthony  Lowther,  of  Marske, 
Yorkshire,  in  February,  1666/7.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys 
were  both  present  at  a  meal  “  instead  of  a  wedding  dinner 
for  his  [Sir  William’s]  daughter,  whom  I  saw  in  palterly 
clothes,  nothing  new  but  a  bracelet  that  her  servant10  had 
given  her,  and  ugly  she  is,  as  heart  can  wish.  ”  Anthony 
Lowther  was  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  M.P.  for  Appleby  in  1678  and  1679.  He 
died  in  1692,  and  his  widow  in  1718.  William,  their 
son,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1697,  and  married  the  heir 
of  Thomas  Preston,  of  Holker,  Lancashire,  a  descendant 
of  the  Thomas  Preston,  of  Holker  Hall,  before  whom,  and 
other  Justices,  George  Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  were  ex¬ 
amined  in  1663. 11  Pepys  describes  Lowther  as  “  a  pretty 
gentleman,  and,  I  think,  too  good  for  Peg.” 

9  This  book  would  be  his  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,  published  1668. 

10  i.e.,  Anthony  Lowther. 

11  In  the  index  to  G.  Fox’s  Journal,  1891,  s.  v.,  Holker  Hall,  read 
Preston,  for  Parker.  A  painting  representing  this  trial,  by  J.  Pettie,  R.A., 
is  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Barclay,  D.L.,  J.P.,  of  Hoddesdon,  Herts. 
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A  copy  of  William  Penn’s  Address  to  Protestants , 
1678,  given  by  the  author  to  his  brother  and  sister 
Lowther,  has  been  recently  presented  to  D.  by  the  exec¬ 
utors  of  the  late  Edward  and  Katharine  Backhouse,  of 
Sunderland.  The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
writing  on  the  fly-leaf  : — 


No  man  of  well-regulated  mind  can  feel  any  indiffer¬ 
ence  respecting  the  genealogy  of  his  family. 

Richard  Cobden. 


(preeettfaftone  of  Quafterc  m  <Bptecopaf 
(btetfaftotte,  16624679. 

Continued  from  page  102. 


III.  IN  SALOP. 

In  this  county  nearly  all  the  presentations  are  in 
a  zone  extending  from  East  to  West  through  the  centre 
of  the  county.  The  single  exception  is  Whitchurch,  in 
the  extreme  north. 

Whitchurch.  1665.  Margareta  Addams  ux  Timo- 
thei  Addams,  for  a  Quaker  ;  Excom. 

Hodnet.  1662.  Richu  Madeley,  de  Hodnett, 
shoppkeep,  a  Quaker  ;  for  not  comeing  to  ye  Church. 

Newport.  1662.  Johem  Shawe  et  eius  ux ;  for 
Quakers. 

1665.  Johem  Shawe  et  Elizabeths,  eius  ux ;  for 
Quakers.  Excom. 

1668. - Shaw,  vid1;  Quaker. 

Aston  Cruce  [i.q.  Church  Aston).  1665.  Johem 
Hughern  et  eius  ux  ;  Quakers. 

Edgmund.  1665.  Edrum  Sherratt*  et  eius  ux  ; 
Quaker. 

Hadnall.  1662.  Willmum  Payne  et  eius  ux.  Will- 
mum  Browne  et  eius  ux,  for  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Middle.  1662.  ;Richu  Clerke  de  Newton  sup. 
Montem  ; 3  for  a  Quaker. 

Baschurch.  1662.  Johem  Jefferies,  Thoma  Hole, 
Thoma  Groome,  Dorothea  Groome,  Maria  Grevone,  for 
Quakers,  not  comeing  to  Church,  and  not  baptising  their 
children  or  child  ;  Excom. 

1  This  shows  the  husband  faithful  unto  death  ;  and  the  widowed 
wife  Elisabeth  (we  can  supply  the  name  for  the  1668  presentation  from 
that  of  1665),  faithful  still  after  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

3  Is  Edward  Sherratt,  of  Edgmund,  any  relative  of  Thomas  Sherratt, 
of  Middleton  [?],  in  Staffs  ?  See  p.  101. 

3  Newton-on-the-Hill  is  one  mile  west  by  south  of  Middle. 
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Ryton  (?Ruyton-of-the-Eleven-Towns).  1662. 
Josephu  Cole  ;  for  a  Quaker  or  Sepatist. 

Fitts  (i.q.,  Fitz).  1677.  Andrew  Green,  Quaker  ; 

7/-*4 

Salop  or  Shrewsbury. 

(1)  St.  Alcmund’s.  1662.  Samuel  Everall ;  for  a 
Quaker  &  for  not  comeing  to  Church. 

Abraham  Poyner  ;  for  the  same  &  for  not  baptising 
his  child  or  children.  Excom. 

(2)  St.  Edda.  1662.  Constantinum  Outon,  distiller, 
et  eius  ux,  Johem  Millington,  Hen.  Baker  et  Maria  eius  ux, 
Francu  Winser,  Chapman,  et  eius  ux,  Sarah  Whitaker, 
Spinster,  Thoma  Morgan,  Clothworker,  Johem  Pritchard, 
Lastmaker,  Johem  Hill,  Glover  ;  for  absenting  themselves 
from  Church  for  ye  space  of  6  months,  &  for  frequentinge 
meetings  or  conventicles5  in  tyme  of  divine  service  & 
sermon,  goeing  under  ye  names  of  Quakers. 

(3)  Holy  Cross.  1665.  Maria  Turneour,  vid.  ; 
Quaker. 


IV.  IN  WARWICK. 

In  this  county,  the  presentations  are  confined  to  the 
upper  (northern)  half  of  the  county,  specially  towards  the 
border  of  Staffs.  We  take  them  passing  southwards 
from  the  north. 

Shuttington.  1679.  Willmum  Stores  et  Maria 
eius  ux,  Robtu  Stores  et  Sara  eius  ux,  Emmanuel  Stanley 
et  Maria  eius  ux,  Francu  Silvester,  Willm  Stores,  jun., 

Thoma  Silvester, - Homes,  Willm  Mapfell,  Dorothea 

Taylor,  Maria  Walker,  Anna  Ward,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Polesworth.  1668.  Thoma  Harris,  Humfridu 
Asbury,  Willmum  Harris,  Thoma  Kiss,  Samuelem  Briggs, 
Quakers. 

4  This  is  the  almost  only  case  of  a  fine  in  the  whole  of  these  presen¬ 
tations.  There  are  two  others  at  Aston-juxta-Birmingham,  presented 
in  1663  :  Robert  Rotheram  fined  6d.,  and  Katherine  Piggott  fined  2s.  6d.  ; 
no  others.  In  every  other  case  they  seem  to  be  hopeless  of  a  Quaker’s 
Recusancy,  and  excommunicate  him  straight  away. 

5  This  reference  to  “  Meetings  or  Conventicles  ”  is  rather  remark¬ 
able  in  1662.  The  first  penal  statute  against  sectaries  was  the  Quaker 
Act,  which  was  not  passed  till  May  of  this  year.  See  F.P.T. 
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1679.  Maria  Harris,  vid.,  Daniel  Harris,  Tho  :  Kisse, 
de  Durdon,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

1679.  Humfrid.  Asbury,  Thoma  Harris,  de  Freasley, 
Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Richu  Lakin,  de  Doules, - Lithall,  vid.,  Willm 

Beedon,  de  Polesworth,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Willm  Dawman,  Johem  Coleman,  Georgiu  Ball,  de 
Warton,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Buddesley  (Baddesley).  1665.  Anthoniu  Bickley 
et  ux,  Edru  Swinfen  et  ux,  Johem  Barfoot  et  ux,  Willm 
Farnon  et  ux,  Willm  Jackson  et  ux,  Thoma  Jackson  et  ux, 
Richu  Salsbury,  Johem  Cowan,  for  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Baxterley.  1663.  Hugonem  Reade,  Johem 
Reade,  hi,  Hugonis  Reade,  Elisabetham  Reade,  Hanna 
Reade,  absent  themselves  whollie  from  ye  Church.6 

1663.  Robtm  Meeke,  Mariam  Meeke,  Temperance 
Meeke,  being  Quakers,  never  come  to  Church. 

Robtih  Meeke,  will  neither  repaire  his  Church  fence 
belonging  to  his  house,  nor  paie  his  Church  levies  for  ye 
ReparaCon  of  the  Churche  or  anie  holie  uses  ;  Excom. 

1665.  Hugonem  Reade,  Johem  Reade,  eius  filium, 
Willmum  Patchett  et  Willm  eius  filium,  Robtm  Meeke  et 
duas  sorores,  Nicholam  Weeke,  for  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Sutton-Coldfield.  1665.  Johem  Veasey,  Richm 
Martin,  Richu  Summerland  et  eius  ux,  Abraha  Forden  et 
ux,  Francu  Warde  et  ux,  for  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

Kynesburie  (Kingsbury).  1663.  Johem  Ludford 
et  eius  ux,  Quakers  ;  for  not  coming  to  Church. 

Willmum  Savage  et  eius  ux,  Quakers  ;  &  for  keeping  a 
child  of  theirs  unbaptised. 

Mariam  Short,  Quaker  ;  for  not  coming  to  Church. 

Curdworth.  1679.  Ed.  Chandler  et  ux,  Joh.  Swift 
et  ux,  Thomas  Hargreaves,  Widdow  Meakins,  Widdow 
Nicholls,  Widdow  Hatchatt,  Quakers  ;  Excom. 

G.  Lyon  Turner. 

To  be  Continued. 


Religion  is  a  denial  of  self;  yea,  of  self-religion 

Penn,  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  i.  xii.  10. 

6  That  they  were  Quakers  appears  from  the  presentation  in  1665. 


too. 


.Sfttfu&e  of  ifrtm&e  under  (pereecufton. 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  attitude  of  early 
Friends  under  persecution  with  that  of  other  contem¬ 
porary  Nonconformists. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Congregational  Historical 
Society ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  387  ff.  (1906),  a  manuscript  in  the 
Congregational  Library,  London,  entitled,  “  The  Experi¬ 
ences  of  Mary  Franklin, ”  has  been  reproduced  in  full, 
and  is  well  worth  careful  reading.  The  writer’s  husband, 
Robert  Franklin,  was  in  Aylesbury  Jail  in  1670. 

The  following  quotations  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

“  There  arose  troubles  by  reason  of  informers  who 
got  warrants  to  seize  on  our  goods  ;  who,  getting  some 
officers  to  attend  them,  did  several  times  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  into  our  house.  A  friend  of  ours, 
perceiving  of  them,  came  to  the  window  to  give  me 
notice  of  it.  I  opened  the  window  to  hear  what  he  said  ; 
the  informer,  being  behind,  flew  up  to  the  window,  snatched 
it  out  of  my  hand,  and  got  up  into  it  presently.  But  my 
husband,  being  in  the  room,  thrust  him  back  again,1  and 
got  our  friend  who  was  without  to  lift  up  the  shutter, 
so  they  were  at  that  time  prevented. 

'*  There  arose  new  troubles  by  reason  of  informers, 
but  we,  having  some  warning  before,  did  remove  some  of 
our  goods  out  of  the  house .  The  manner  of  their  coming 
was  this  :  November,  1684,  the  door  being  some  way  or 
other  carelessly  left  open,  they  got  into  the  meeting  place, 
which  joined  to  our  house,  and  one  of  them  knocked 
at  the  kitchen  door  gently,  but  I,  looking  through  a  hole 
made  for  the  purpose,  did  suspect  him.  I  immediately 
laid  up  the  bars  of  the  doors,  and  ran  up  to  my  husband.” 

The  full  account  of  this  latter  event  makes  it  appear 
as  though  the  minister’s  house  was  strongly  barricaded 
against  the  assaults  of  the  informers. 

The  Quaker  policy  of  non-resistance  is  in  contrast  with 
the  above.  Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  Friends’ 
action,  or  rather  want  of  action,  often  under  great  pro¬ 
vocation.  It  is  summed  up  by  Professor  Masson,  in  his 

1  The  italics  do  not  appear  in  the  Transactions. 
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Life  of  John  Milton,  in  words  with  which  all  Friends 
should  be  acquainted  : — 

"...  They  held  their  meetings  regularly, 
perseveringly,  and  without  the  least  concealment,  keeping 
the  doors  of  their  Meeting  Houses  purposely  open  that  all 
might  enter — informers,  constables,  or  soldiers,  and  do 
whatever  they  chose. 

Mary  Franklin’s  Experiences  present  also  interesting 
parallels  with  those  of  Friends,  as,  e.g.  : — 

“  The  example  of  Daniel  came  often  into  my  mind 
( when  some  friends  were  speaking  of  our  forbearing  for  a 
while,  and  omitting  our  duty  of  meeting  together). 

My  husband  had  the  oath  tendered  to  him  as  before, 
and  he,  refusing  it,  was  sent  to  Newgate  for  half  a  year. 

One  of  the  justices  did  pull  down  some  part  of 
our  meeting-place,  though  at  the  time  we  had  no  meeting. 
But  about  a  month  after,  the  Lord  called  him  to  account ; 
he  died  very  miserably.” 

Mistress  Franklin  suffered  much  in  her  private  life 
in  consequence  of  the  troubles  which  came  upon  her 
husband  and  his  Church.  Several  of  her  children  were 
either  still-born  or  died  shortly  after  birth.  The 
sufferings  endured  by  Friends  had  a  like  effect  on  the 
mothers  of  the  early  Quaker  day.  The  birth-registers 
reveal  a  very  high  rate  of  infant  mortality. 

Further  references  to  the  attitude  of  Friends  under 
persecution  compared  with  that  of  others  may  be 
found  in  the  following  works: — George  Fox’s  Journal, 
ii.  86  ;  History  of  Thomas  Ellwood  (Graveson  edition), 
pp.  101-107,  234,  256  ;  Journal  of  John  Gratton,  pp.  30, 
39,  88  ;  London  Friends  Meetings,  1867,  p.  140  ;  Evans’s 
Friends  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1876,  p.  298.  See  also 
extract  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  George  Fox,  given  in  The 
British  Friend,  vol.  xvi.  (1907),  p.  203. 


You  profess  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  but  what  do  you 
witness  and  experience  ?  What  Interest  have  you  in 
them  ?  Can  you  set  to  your  Seal  they  are  true,  by  the 
work  of  the  same  Spirit  in  you  that  gave  them  forth  in 

the  holy  Antients  ?  penn,  Call  to  Christendom,  1694. 


Jrten&e’  (Etewe  Qtegafttjefg  and  (poetfmfjj 

(preeenfed. 


A  curious  leaflet  has  just  been  added  to  D.,  entitled. 
Queries  for  the  Children  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends , 
chiefly  designed  for  their  Boarding  Schools.  It  was 
printed  by  W.  Eade  at  Lindfield,  but  is  without  date.  It 
probably  appeared  early  in  last  century.  The  Queries 
are  twenty-two  in  number,  seventeen  beginning  with  the 
words,  “  Why  do  Friends  object,”  1  and  all  save  two  place 
a  negative  view  of  things  before  the  children.  Of  these 
two,  Query  18  reads,  “  Why  do  Friends  admit  of  women’s 
preaching  ?  ”  and  Query  21,  “  Why  do  Friends  so  strongly 
recommend  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
their  families  ?  ”  The  objections  refer  to  forms  of  prayer, 
prepared  sermons,  appointment  of  preachers,  singing, 
reading  in  meetings  for  worship,  water-baptism,  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  war,  oaths,  mourning  apparel,  fashions  in 
dress  and  furniture,  plural  number  to  a  single  person, 
taking  off  the  hat  or  bowing,  tithes,  etc,  union  of  Church 
and  State,  names  of  days  and  months,  observance  of 
days  and  times,  flattering  titles.  The  first  Query  runs, 
“  Why  do  Friends  sit  so  much  in  silence  in  their  meetings 
for  Divine  worship  ?  ” 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  negative  presentation 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  principle  in  a  tract  by  Edward 
Burrough,  entitled,  Truth  Defended,  written  about  1656  ; 
the  following  extracts  from  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  : — 

“  The  Ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ  we  owne  and 
wittnesse.  Preaching,  Praying,  Baptisme,  Communion, 
Singing,  and  whatsoever  was  ordained  for  his  Saints  to 
practice  in  life  and  power  ;  we  witnesse  these  things  in 
the  Eternall  substance,  having  passed  through  the 
Earthly  figures,  which  was  but  to  stand  for  its  time. 

True  Preaching  we  owne,  and  doe  witnesse  it, 
which  is  the  Crosse  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Prayer  by  the 

spirit  and  in  the  spirit  we  owne  and  witnesse,  which  is  not 
limitted  to  a  time  and  place.  .  .  .  Baptisme  we 

owne,  and  witnesse,  wich  is  with  one  spirit,  into  one 

1  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
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body,  into  the  death  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Communion  we 

live  in,  which  is  in  the  light  by  the  spirit,  which  will  endure 
Eternally.  .  .  .  Singing  which  is  with  the  spirit, 

and  with  understanding  of  the  Redeemed  of  the  Lord, 
we  owne  and  witnesse  ;  but  the  Worlds  singing  in  Rime 
and  Meeter,  proud  men  singing,  That  they  are  not  pufe 
[?  puft]  in  minde  ;  and  prophane  men  singing,  That  the 
Law  of  God  is  deare  to  them  ;  this  singing  we  deny.” 


£acee  made  tit  Q#arn>tcft 


Warwick,  ye  30th  of  ye  11  mo  :  1682. 1 

Dear  Bengaman  : 

The  lord  bless  thee,  thy  tender  wife  and  jhamally 
wth  all  the  Lords  peopl  is  my  dayly  prayers  to  god  that  he 
may  Jnable  all  his  peopl  to  stand  jfaithfull  in  or  blessed 
testamony  to  the  honor  of  his  great  name,  and  ye  astonish¬ 
ment  of  ye  Enemys  of  god  jfor  Euer.  amen. 

Dear  Bengaman,  J  would  haue  ye  to  mynd  my  love 
to  friends  thereaways  and  at  Darnton,2  and  (if  thov  be 
jiree)  to  lett  me  hear  jifrom  the*;  and  if  thov  hast  any 
occasyon  jTor  Laces,  so  it  doe  not  prigadice  taking  laces  of 
jf rinds  at  York,  thov  may  lett  me  hear  from  ye.  J  shall 
take  care  to  obsarve  orders,  for  it  did  me  a  great  kindness 
ye  last  time  thou  had  laces  of  mee. 

So,  being  in  hast,  J.  Rest 

Thy  asuered  friend  in  ye  Life  that  Jnduers  for  Euer, 

William  Dewsbury. 

I  haue  Jnclosed  an  Epistell. 

1  From  the  original,  recently  presented  to  D.,  with  other  MSS.  once 
belonging  to  Benjamin  Lindley,  of  Yarm,  Yorks.,  by  Sir  Alfred  E.  Pease. 
From  various  sources  we  gather  that  Friends  objected  to  work  in  prison 
when  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  persecutors  (see  e.g.,  F.P.T.,  p.  139),  but 
the  above  letter  indicates  that  they  felt  free  to  engage  in  occupations 
which  would  be  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  them.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  desire  of  William  Dewsbury  to  avoid  any  competition  with 
Friends  at  work  in  York  Castle. 

2  Now  Darlington. 


“  (prteef  QJ?(jtfelka&,”  of  Ifyaiton,  ^ancae^tro. 


Another  First-day  I  went  to  a  steeple  house  by  the 
water  side,  where  one  Whitehead  was  priest,  to 
whom,  and  to  the  people,  I  declared  the  truth  in  the 

dreadful  power  of  God . Some  people  were 

convinced  thereabouts. — George  Fox,  Journal,  i.  124. 

In  the  Annals  of  the  Parish  of  Halton,1  there  are 
references  to  “  Priest  Whitehead,”  and  to  Friends. 

Thomas  Whitehead  became  rector  of  Halton,  or 
Dalton,  near  Lancaster,  on  the  river  Lune  (the  place 
referred  to  above  as  “by  the  waterside”),  in  1644.  In 
Palmer’s  Noncon.  Mem.  ii.  359,  occurs  the  following 
description  of  him :  “  A  pious,  laborious,  and  faithful 
minister,  who  studied  to  do  good  in  his  place,  and 
preached  as  often  as  he  could  to  his  people  after  his 
ejectment.  He  died  in  February,  1679,  aged  73.” 


The  Parish  Register  contains  the  following  entries  : — 


1694.  Johannes  filius  Roberti 

Tatham  de  Highfield  . . 
Elizabeth  filia  dicti 
Maria 
Margarita 
et  Anna 


Mar.  27,  1694. 
Dec.  8,  1681. 
Oct.  3,  1683. 
Nov.  23,  1685. 
May  3,  1688. 


Singulae  Patris  rogatu  (jam  a  foece  populorum  Tre- 
mentis  diet  :  ad  orthodoxam  fidem  deo  favente  restituti) 
Simul  Baptizat :  April  15,  1694. 2 


1702,  Nov.  1st.  Robertus  Willmus  et  Sarah,  liberi 
Johannis  Chapman  Trementis  (uti  vocant)  nuper  defuncti 
Simul  Baptizati.3 


1  A  copy  of  the  third  edition,  1900,  has  recently  been  presented  to 
D.  by  Thomas  Barrow,  of  Lancaster. 

2  “  Each  at  the  request  of  the  father  (now  by  the  scum  of  the  people 
called  a  Quaker  [though]  by  the  grace  of  God  restored  to  the  orthodox 
faith)  baptized  at  the  same  time,  April  15th,  1694.” 

3  “  Children  of  John  Chapman,  a  Quaker  (as  they  call  him),  recently 
deceased,  baptized  at  the  same  time.” 
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In  part  reply  to  the  query  of  Morgan  Bunting,  in  The 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  46, 1  send  the  following  information : — 

Copied  from  the  earliest  Quarterly  Meeting  Minute 
Book  in  possession  of  Friends  at  Nottingham,  dated  30th 
of  1st  Month,  1668  : — 

“  The  constitution  of  Meetings  and  how  they  are 
joyned  in  two  Monthly  Meetings  and  one  Quarterly 
Meeting:  — 

“  The  Sand  Meeting,  The  Clay  Meeting,  the  Trent- 
side  Meeting,  Joyned  in  one  Monthly  Meeting  for  the 
north  side  of  the  countie. 

“  West  side  jf orrest  Meeting,  East  side  Jf orrest  Meeting, 
Nottingham  Meeting,  Vaile  Meeting,  Joyned  in  one 
Meeting  for  the  south  part  of  the  countie.” 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  general  division  of  the 
county,  and  the  Meetings  mentioned  under  must  have 
been  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  above  districts. 

Mansfield. 

Evidently  no  Meeting  House,  for  the  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Tymothy  Garland.  John  Firth,  vicar  of 
Mansfield,  1654-1699,  in  his  report  of  conventicles  held  in 
his  parish,  says  : — 

At  the  Quakers  meeting  about  twenty  ordinarily,  and  at  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  times,  three  score.  The  quality  of  the  Quakers  is  mean,  most 
of  them  women  and  inhabitants  of  other  parishes.  The  Quakers  are  said 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Tymothy  Garland  for  the  most  part  and  it  is  said 
they  are  all  speakers. 

Every  Quarterly  Meeting  from  the  first  held,  30  i. 
1668,  to  the  34th,  26  iv.  1676,  had  been  held  at  Mansfield, 
and,  from  the  following  extract,  apparently  at  the  house  of 
Tymothy  Garland  : — 

At  a  monthly  Meeting  at  Nottingham,  n  vii.  1676. 

Agreed  that  Wm.  Wood  and  John  Theaker  speak  to  Tymothy  Garland 
and  wife,  and  acquaint  them  that  the  men’s  Quarterly  Meeting  is  to  be 
removed  from  their  house  at  Mansfield  to  Nottingham  for  the  next  time, 
and  for  the  future  as  it  may  be  considered  of. 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1688,  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  still  held  at  T.  Garland’s  house. 
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I  have  found  no  record  as  to  when  Friends  first  had  a 
Meeting  House  in  Mansfield,  but  in  1800, 

The  undermentioned  Meeting-houses  and  land  were  sold,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  the  Trustees,  having  become  use¬ 
less  to  the  Society  as  such,  and  the  money  arising  therefrom  appropriated 
to  the  re-building  and  enlarging  of  Mansfield  Meeting-house,  so  as  to  render 
it  commodious  for  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  viz.  : — 

South  Leverton  to  Thos.  Hodgkinson  for  the  sum  of  £20. 

Oxton  to  William  Sherbrook  for  the  sum  of  ^50. 

Kersall  to  John  Hopkins  for  the  sum  of  ^63. 

Halam  to  Wm.  Wilkie  for  the  sum  of  £80. 

Skegby. 

Markham  for  the  sum  of  £26  5s. 

The  present  Meeting  House  at  Mansfield  bears  the 
date  1800  over  the  entrance. 

Mansfield  Woodhouse. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Richard  Bingham, 
and  marriages  were  celebrated  there.  In  the  Digest 
Register  at  Nottingham,  we  find  that  Robert  Moore 
married  Eliz.  Bingham,  at  Richard  Bingham’s,  Mansfield 
Woodhouse,  28  i.  1668. 

Fra.  Chapman,  vicar  of  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  in 
1669,  in  his  report  of  Conventicles,  writes  : — 


In  reply  to  your  worshipful  Archdeacon’s  letter,  I  know  nothing  but 
this  :  that  in  Mansfield  Woodhouse  we  have  no  conventicle  but  one  of 
Quakers,  at  the  house  of  Robert  Bingham  (excommunicate  for  not 
comynge  to  church) ,  but  who  they  are  who  frequent  it  I  cannot  say. 

At  Skegby,  alsoe,  there  is  a  conventicle  of  Quakers  at  the  house  of 
Elizabeth  Halton,  widow,1  but  I  cannot  learn  who  they  are  who  fre¬ 
quent  them,  they  being  all  of  other  towns.  In  the  same  town  of  Skegby 
alsoe  there  is  another  conventicle  reputed  Anabaptists  and  jfith  monarchy 
men,  held  at  Mr.  Lyndley’s  (excommunicate  alsoe),  but  I  know  neither 
their  speakers  or  hearers.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Fra.  Chapman. 


Skegby. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Geo.  Cockerham. 
Joshua  Ely,  of  Mansfield,  and  Mary  Sinear,  of  Mansfield, 
were  married  there  29  viii.  1673.  A  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  held  at  Skegby,  7  v.  1679. 


HtJCKNALL. 

It  seems  probable  there  was  a  Meeting  House  here,  as 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Minute  Book 
kept  recording  the  Sufferings  of  Friends:  — 

1  Perhaps  it  should  be  Elizabeth  Hooton,  if  she  was  a  widow  at  that  time. 
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“  Wee  being  mett  together  peaceably  in  the  feare  of 
the  Lord  at  Hucknall  in  our  meeting  house  upon  the  16th 
of  second  month,  1676,”  etc. 

Farnsfield. 

A  burial  ground  was  purchased  29  x.  1673.  Presumably 
there  was  a  Meeting  House,  as  we  find  a  Monthly  Meeting 
was  held  here  10  vi.  1698. 

Blythe. 

There  is  a  disused  Meeting  House  in  this  village 
belonging  to  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
In  the  early  Q.M.  minute  book  mention  is  frequently 
made  of  Blythe  and  of  the  Friends  of  that  Meeting. 

I  fear  this  is  not  a  complete  list  of  early  Nottingham¬ 
shire  Meetings,  as  when  the  notes  were  made  no  special 
notice  was  taken  of  the  different  Meetings. 

Emily  Manners. 


45&tfotre’  Qtofee. 


The  Editors  have  on  hand  for  next  year’s  volume 
several  articles  of  considerable  interest,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  : — “  A  Glimpse  of  Ancient  Friends 
in  Dorset,”  by  Elizabeth  B.  Rutter;  “  Friends  in 
Barbadoes,”  by  C.  Dickinson  Sturge  ;  several  articles  on 
Friends  in  Nottinghamshire,  by  Emily  Manners  ;  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Friends’  property  in  Somerby,  Leicestershire,  by 
the  late  Mary  Radley,  edited  by  Henrietta  Ellis  ;  ”  Thomas 
Areskine,  Brewer,  of  Edinburgh,”  by  William  F.  Miller; 
an  account  of  Richard  Cubham,  of  Bickerstaffe,  Lancs. ; 
“Bernard  Barton’s  Dream,”  by  J.  J.  Green;  “Remin¬ 
iscences  of  Manchester  Meeting.” 

Various  early  documents  relating  to  Friends,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  are  being 
copied,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  may  be  printed  in 
extenso,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  F.H.S. 


$mit&e  tn  £wmttf  £itev<xtute. 


Our  friend,  John  W.  Graham,  M.A.,  of  Dalton  Hall,  Manchester, 
has  written  a  book  on  The  Destruction  of  Daylight,  A  Study  in  the  Smoke 
Problem,  which  has  been  published  by  George  Allen,  London.  The  book 
has  been  written  “  at  the  request  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Guild  of 
S.  George,  founded  by  Ruskin,  in  1871.”  It  consists  of  152  small  octavo 
pages. 

Revival  in  India,  by  Helen  S.  Dyer,  wife  of  Alfred  S.  Dyer,  late  of 
Bombay  (London :  Morgan  and  Scott,  8vo,  pp.  158),  is  a  lively  account  of 
Divine  blessing  in  many  parts  of  our  great  Dependency. 

The  five  hundredth  number  of  The  Quiver,  published  in  June,  contains 
an  illustration  of  the  Friends’  Meeting  House  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
ruined  by  the  earthquake. 

Reminiscences  of  his  recent  visit  to  Jamaica  are  interestingly  told  by 
William  Bellows,  of  Gloucester,  in  his  booklet.  In  Fair  Jamaica,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Kingston  by  the  Educational  Supply  Company,  but  printed 
doubtless  at  the  Eastgate  Press,  Gloucester,  Eng.  There  are  five  illus¬ 
trations. 

There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Joshua  L.  Baily  in  The  Journal  of 
Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy,  for  January,  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Our  friend  is  President  of  the  Penna.  Prison  Society  this  year  ; 
his  membership  dates  from  1851,  and  he  is  the  oldest  member  living. 

The  first  number  of  The  South  African  Friend  has  appeared  (Editors, 
Worcester  House,  Sea  Point,  near  Cape  Town,  4to,  pp.  12).  It  contains 
the  annual  report  of  “  Cape  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  South  Africa,” 
lists  of  Meetings,  and  of  members  and  attenders,  in  addition  to  Editorial 
Notes  and  valuable  articles  by  Walter  Lean,  Frank  B.  Farrington,  J. 
Edmund  Clark,  Caleb  Keene,  and  others.  It  is  to  be  published  half- 
yearly  ;  English  agents,  Headley  Brothers. 

“  Early  Quakerism  in  the  Peak  ”  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Thomas 
Davidson,  of  Fritchley,  which  appeared  in  The  Friend  (Phila.),  in  Sixth 
Month  last.  It  is  a  readable  record  of  early  Friends  in  Derbyshire, 
including  John  Gratton1,  Ralph  Sharpley,  Elizabeth  Deane,  and  William 
Yardley. 

Sylvester  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  published  through 
Josiah  Simms,  2203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  an  address,  read  before 
the  Church  History  Club  of  the  University  early  this  year,  entitled,  The 
Friends,  their  History,  Organisation,  and  Principles  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  unveiling  of  a  memorial  tablet  affixed 
to  the  house  occupied  by  Richard  Reynolds,  No.  7,  St.  James’  Square, 
Bristol,  Edmund  T.  Wedmore  has  compiled  a  brief  memoir  of  Bristol’s 

1  Some  account  of  J  ohn  Gratton  and  his  inscription  in  the  Monyash 
Minute  Book  appeared  in  The  Journal,  iii.  82. 
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noted  citizen,  Richard  Reynolds,  Philanthropist  (Bristol :  Scholastic  Trading 
Co.,  Ltd.,  4to,  pp.  22,  with  portrait).  An  addendum  contains  a  list  of  the 
trustees  of  Richard  Reynolds’  Charity. 

James  Herbert  Tritton,  banker,  of  Lombard  Street,  London,  has 
prepared  a  valuable  compendium  of  family  history,  entitled,  Tritton,  the 
Place  and  the  Family  (London  :  Humphreys,  4to,  pp.  331).  The  Kent 
branch  of  the  family  joined  Friends  soon  after  Quakerism  arose  in  that 
county,  John  Tritton,  of  Kennington,  and  his  son,  Robert,  being  asso¬ 
ciates  of  Thomas  Nickalls,  Luke  Howard,  Nicholas  Ladd,  and  other  local 
Friends,  as  well  as  of  John  Stubbs,  William  Caton,  and  others,  who  visited 
the  district. 

About  a  century  later  the  scene  around  which  the  Quaker  interests 
centre  is  removed  from  Kent  to  London.  “  Thomas  Tritton  being  now 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  prospering  in  the  business  of  a  wine 
merchant  and  brewer,  sets  about  the  attempt  to  woo  Anna  Maria  Brown, 
the  daughter  of  the  Quaker  banker,  Henton  Brown,  who  lived  at  the 
banking  house  in  Lombard  Street,  and  also  on  Clapham  Common,  through 
the  help  of  mutual  friends,  Peter  and  James  Collinson.”  This  marriage 
introduces  us  into  the  Quaker  banking  world,  in  which  appear  the  names 
of  Brown,  Collinson,  Tritton,  Barclay,  and  Bevan.  The  connection 
of  the  Tritton  family  with  Friends  diminishes  as  time  goes  on,  until  early 
in  last  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  ceased. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  views  of  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Trittons  at  Kennington,  and  of  Henton  Brown’s  house  at  Clapham,  and 
other  illustrations,  also  a  large  sheet  pedigree. 

Edward  Hicks  Magill  (1825 - ),  ex-president  of  Swarthmore 

College,  has  written  his  experiences  in  Sixty -five  Years  in  the  Life  of  a 
Teacher,  1841-1906  (Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  8vo,  pp.  323). 
This  volume  contains  portraits  of  the  following  Friends,  viz.,  the  author, 
his  parents  (Jonathan  Paxon  Magill  and  Mary  Watson  Magill),  Benjamin 
Hallowell,  and  Joseph  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D.  There  are  also  views  of 
Swarthmore  College  buildings  before  and  after  the  fire  in  1881. 

A  new  book  on  Buckinghamshire  has  recently  appeared,  Penn's 
Country  and  other  Buckinghamshire  Sketches,  by  E.  S.  Roscoe  (London  : 
Stock,  8 vo,  pp.  1 15). 

Some  Thoughts  on  Prayer,  chiefly  from  the  View  of  the  Individual  and 
the  Family,  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  written  by  Jonathan  B.  Hodgkin, 
and  printed  by  Morland  &  Co.,  Birmingham.  Copies  can  be  obtained  oa 
application  to  J.  B.  Hodgkin,  Elm  Ridge,  Darlington,  Co.  Durham. 

Two  pamphlets  by  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  M.A.  have  lately  appeared. 
One  contains  the  substance  of  an  address  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Old  York  Scholars’  Association,  1905,  and  is  entitled,  The  Service 
of  the  Church.  It  is  published  by  “  the  Yorkshire  1905  Committee.”  The 
other  pamphlet  is  headed,  The  Church  and  the  Prophet,  and  is,  mainly,  an 
exposition  of  1  Cor.  xiv. 

A  few  months  ago  prizes  were  offered  by  “  The  Speaker”  for  the- 
best  hundred  books  on  Peace  and  War,  and  a  number  of  excellent  lists. 
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were  sent  in.  Four  of  these  lists  have  been  published  under  the  title, 
A  Library  of  Peace  and  War  (London  :  Speaker  Publishing  Company, 
8vo,  pp.  66),  three  being  by  Friends,  viz.,  Charles  Sturge,  M.A.,  Thomas  P. 
Newman,  and  Mary  L.  Cooke,  all  of  them  prize-winners. 

The  long-expected  History  of  Penketh  School,  by  Joseph  Spence 
Hodgson,  is  now  published  (London  :  Headley,  8f  by  5f,  pp.  274,  5s.  net). 
It  is  a  very  full  and  lively  account  of  the  inception,  establishment  in  1834, 
and  progress  of  Friends’  Boarding  School,  near  Warrington,  Lancashire. 
The  narrative  is  divided  into  the  years  of  office  of  the  various  superin¬ 
tendents,  who  were  as  follows  :  William  Thistlethwaite  (1813-1870), 

1834-1846,  William  Groom  (c.  1824 - ),  1846-1848,  Samuel  Evens  (1792- 

1878),  1848-1855  and  1863-1869,  Frederick  Richardson  (1829-1903), 
1855-1860,  Joshua  Hopkins  Davy  (1826-1882),  1860-1863,  James  Turner 

(1843 - )>  1869-1885,  Joseph  T.  Gumersall  (1858 - ),  1886-1892, 

Albert  Pollard,  B.A.  (1860-1902),  1893-1900,  William  Edward  Brown,  B.A. 

(1863 - ),  1901 - .  The  book  contains  lists  of  teachers,  officers,  and 

scholars  of  the  School,  and  is  adorned  with  numerous  portraits  and  pic¬ 
tures,  but,  being  printed  throughout  on  plate  paper,  is  very  heavy  to 
handle. 

The  latest  work  by  our  Friend,  John  Watson,  of  Kendal,  is  entitled, 
Woodlanders  and  Field  Folk,  Sketches  of  Wild  Life  in  Britain  (London  : 
Fisher  Unwin,  8£  by  5^-,  pp.  304,  5s.  net).  The  book  is  well  got  up  and 
contains  some  excellent  illustrations. 

In  The  Sphere,  London,  July  20th,  there  is  a  large  reproduction  of 
“  an  unpublished  portrait  of  William  Penn,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Graves  Galleries  ...  having 
been  taken  from  a  Rectory  in  Westmorland,  where  it  has  hung  for  over 
eighty  years.” 

The  Paradisian  (the  organ  of  Paradise  House  School,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  London)  for  March  and  July  contains  an  article  on  “  Paradise 
House  and  its  Associations.”  The  house  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
members  of  the  Hoare  family  from  1750  to  1827,  at  which  latter  date,  by 
the  marriage  of  Grizell  Birkbeck,  nke  Hoare,  with  William  Allen,  F.R.S., 
it  became  associated  with  this  noted  philanthropist  and  scientist.  For 
some  years  it  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Friends,  but  in  1879  the  School 
kept  by  John  Sharp,  B.A.,  was  removed  to  Paradise  House  from  Lordship 
Park.  Septimus  Marten  was  one  of  the  earlier  masters.  In  1895,  John 
Sharp  handed  over  the  School  to  the  present  principal,  Mr.  White. 
Charles  Sturge,  M.A.,  has  been  a  master  at  the  School  under  John  Sharp 
and  his  successor. 

London  Yearly  Meeting’s  Committee  on  the  Ministry,  and  The  Friends’ 
Fellowship  Union  have  unitedly  arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  papers  under  the  general  title,  “  Preparation  for  Service.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  can  now  be  obtained  (Arthur  T.  Wallis,  Woodbrooke,  Selly  Oak, 
Birmingham)  :  The  Bible  ;  its  Study  and  Application,  by  William  Charles 
Braith waite  ;  Foundation  Truths,  by  William  Littleboy ;  Reality  in  Life,  by 
Henry  Lloyd  Wilson,  Clerk  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  ;  The  Worth  of 
Prayer ,  by  Edward  Grubb. 
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Shortly  after  the  close  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  the  annual 
volume,  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  and  Proceedings,  etc.,  was  issued. 
It  consists,  this  year,  of  226  octavo  pages,  and  is  a  very  useful 
r6sum£  of  the  official  work  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  year. 
Testimonies  concerning  the  following  Friends  deceased  are  included  : 
Samuel  Alexander,  Morris  Ashby,  Charles  Brady,  Henry  E.  Clark,  John 
Codings,  Mary  Edmundson,  Frederick  J.  Gibbins,  Lucy  Linney,  Rachel 
A.  Mackie,  Lucy  E.  Pumphrey,  John  S.  Rowntree,  Agnes  Westlake  and 
John  Edward  Wilson.  There  is  also  a  coloured  map  of  the  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings  on  the  American  continent  with  which  London  Y.M.  corresponds.2 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  June,  contains  an  article  on 
“  George  III.  and  Hannah  Lightfoot,”  which  is  the  latest  contribution  to 
this  vexed  subject.  Lewis  Melville,  the  writer  of  the  article,  says  : — 

No  direct  evidence,  personal  or  documentary,  has  ever  been  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  story.  None  the  less  there  is  a  marked  reluc¬ 
tance  to  dismiss  as  gossip  the  alleged  connection  between  George  and 
Hannah  Lightfoot,  for,  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no  smoke  without 
fire,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  story  can  have  become  so  generally  accepted 
unless  it  had  at  least  some  foundation  of  truth.3 4 

A.  Hebblethwaite,  B.D.,  of  Heacham,  Norfolk,  writes  very  enthusias¬ 
tically  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  two  pamphlets,  The  Friends,  vulgarly 
called  Quakers,  8 •£  by  5^-,  pp.  20,  id.,  and  Unconscious  and  Posthumous 
Influence  of  the  Friends,  8^-  by  5-J,  pp.  67,  6d.  The  first-named  has  run  into 
a  second,  enlarged  edition.  J.  Rend  el  Harris  describes  the  first  pamphlet 
as  “  very  good  indeed,”  and  Ernest  E.  Taylor  the  second,  as  “  extremely 
interesting,”  I  have  studied  the  pamphlets  from  an  historical  rather  than 
ethical  point  of  view  and  I  regret  that  the  author  has  not  attained  greater 
accuracy  on  various  points,  before  publishing  his  addresses.  He  writes 
of  George  Fox's  “  wonderful  leather  suit,”  and  states  that  he  was  called 
“  the  leather  man,”  following  Carlyle. 4  It  is  clear  that  Fox  wore  leather 
riding  breeches,5  but  what  authority  have  we  for  his  leather  suit  ?  Again, 
p.  7,  that  “  he  not  infrequently  interrupted  the  sermons,”  is  not  true,  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  ministry  (see  F.  P.  T.,  pp.  348-350).  Fox 
died  on  1  ith  January,  1690/91,  and  not  as  stated  on  p.  8,  the  author  having 
overlooked  the  change  of  calendar.  Robert  Glover  (p.  17),  was  hanged 

2  An  index  to  the  fifty  years  of  the  Printed  Proceedings  is  in 
preparation  in  the  Library  Department  at  Devonshire  House. 

3  Literature  on  the  subject: — The  Citizen,  February  24th,  1776; 
The  Royal  Register,  1779  ;  The  Monthly  Magazine,  or  British  Register, 
April,  1821  ;  Authentic  Records  of  the  Court  of  England,  1832  ;  The  Secret 
History  of  the  Court  of  England,  1832;  The  Appeal  for  Royalty,  1858; 
Notes  and  Queries,  1867;  Jesse’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  George  III. 
1867  ;  Hannah  Lightfoot,  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  1867  ;  D.  N.  B.,  under  George 
III. ;  various  collections  of  anecdotes ;  A  Fountain  Sealed,  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant ;  MSS.  in  D. 

4  Sartor  Resartus,  book  iii,  chap.  1. 

5  In  his  Journal,  he  refers  to  his  leather  breeches  (vol.  i,  p.  89),  his 
clean  linen  (p.  98) ,  his  alchemy  buttons  (p.  214),  his  girdle  (p.  264),  and  his 
long,  curling  hair  (pp.  268,  380). 
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a  century  before  the  coming  of  the  Quakers  ;  no  Friend  was  directly  put 
to  death  in  this  country  for  his  religious  principles ;  the  hanging  of  Mary 
Dyer  and  her  companions  took  place  in  New  England.  Lord  Lister 
(p.  21)  was  never  a  Friend  as  such,  he  resigned  his  membership  as  Joseph 
Lister.  Sir  Richard  Tangye  was  never  actually  a  member,  as  he  himself 
once  told  me  when  I  was  at  his  house  at  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Mr.  Hebblethwaite’s  second  pamphlet  had  better  have  omitted  refer¬ 
ence  to  Friends  on  its  title  page  as  there  are  fewer  references  to  Friends 
than  to  others. 

A  second  edition  of  The  Lloyds  of  Birminghamhas  recently  appeared. 

Norman  Penney. 


Batty  Caikcttom. 


Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Dolobran,  28th  of  ye  5th 
mo.,  1668  : — 

Ordered  that  in  all  ye  several  meetings  in  the  three 
counties  of  Shropshire,  Montgomeryshire  and  Merioneth¬ 
shire,  there  be  weekly  collections  for  raising  of  money  for 
a  Stock  to  be  kept  and  brought  to  ye  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
ye  supply  of  ye  Poor  and  requirings  of  Truth. 

Ordered  likewise  y*  Charles  Lloyd  and  Thomas  Lloyd 
doe  register  all  Births,  Marriages,  deaths,  and  sufferings 
of  Friends  of  all  kinds,  judgements  yt  fall  on  ye  heads  of 
Persecutors,  and  likewise  to  give  notice  of  all  ye  priests 
thereabouts  that  have  turned.  Books  to  be  translated 
into  Welsh  for  the  benefit  of  Wales,  with  the  consent  of 
George  Fox,  by  Evan  Jones. 

Friends  present  :  Charles  Lloyd,  Richard  Moore, 
Richard  Davies,  Owen  Lewis,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Thomas 
Ellis,  Evan  Thomas,  Owen  Humphreys,  William  Lewis, 
Thomas  Overton,  John  Simpson,  Richard  Owens. 

Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Dolobran,  27th  of  2nd  mo., 
1669  : — 

It  is  desired  a  particular  collection  be  ordered  through 
the  three  counties  as  a  supply  to  Shrewsbury  Friends  in 
purchasing  a  Meeting-room  and  inclosure  for  a  Burying- 
place,  and  which,  according  to  their  ability  may,  in  time, 
be  paid  back  into  the  stock. 

From  information  supplied  by  W.  G.  Norris. 
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The  following  anecdotes  are  taken  from  Memorials  of 
Hope  Park ,  by  William  F.  Miller,  p.  200  :  — 

Robert  and  James  Gray,  Quaker  farmers  to  the  backbone,  lived  by 
themselves  in  a  cottage,  having  spent  all  their  lives  in  patient  and  suc¬ 
cessful  attempts  at  “  taking  in  ”  the  moorland  around.  They  are  great 
readers  of  the  standard  works  of  Friends  and  others,  and  their  conver¬ 
sation  has  in  it  something  most  refreshingly  original,  and  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  humour  too.  You  seem  to  be  talking  with  people  who  lived  one 
hundred  years  ago  or  more.  Robert,  the  elder  brother,  is  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  our  principles,  that  he  does  not  understand  at  all  the  reason 
why  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  should  not  flock  to  our  standard  as  in  the 
days  of  Alexander  Jaffray  and  Col.  Barclay.  He  was  one  day  waiting 
for  the  train  at  a  roadside  station,  when  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  the  biggest 
man  in  that  part  of  the  country,  came  into  the  station,  dressed  in  full 
regimentals,  and  presently,  walking  up  to  Robert,  said,  “  Well,  Friend 
Gray,  and  how  art  thou  ?  ”  Robert,  unabashed,  replied,  “  I  am  about 
in  my  usual,  I  am  obliged  to  thee  ;  thou  knows  my  name,  may  I  ask  what 
thine  is  ?  ”  “  Oh  !  I’m  the  Earl  of  Kintore.”  Then,  answered  the  good 

Friend,  “  may  I  ask  thee  if  thou  received  the  Barclay's  Apology  which  I 
sent  thee.”  Lord  Kintore  replied  that  he  had,  but  that  a  friend  of 
his  had  begged  it  of  him — if  Friend  Gray  had  another  to  spare  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  it.  So,  in  a  day  or  two,  good  Robert  made  the  Apology 
up  into  a  parcel.  But  meanwhile  his  faithful  soul  had  been  much  exercised 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  Lordship’s  warlike  appearance  ;  he  must  write  a 
letter  to  him,  explaining  Friends’  views  more  thoroughly  on  the  subject, 
to  go  with  Barclay.  In  a  few  days  he  got  a  reply,  signed  by  Kintore, 
thanking  him  for  the  book  and  letter,  and  written  throughout  in  the 
plain  language.  These  edifying  signs  of  convincement  have  since  in¬ 
duced  Robert  to  send  him  the  Yearly  Meeting’s  Epistle  and  the  late 
address  on  war,  and  he  has  just  received  a  second  autograph  letter  of 
thanks,  “  All  in  the  plain  language,”  his  brother  remarked  triumphantly 
as  he  told  us  the  tale. 

Throughout  First-day  [of  the  General  Meeting  at  Aberdeen,  1873], 
we  had  much  enjoyed  some  particularly  sweet  bells,  which  rang  for 
service  in  the  church  near  by.  They  were  so  particularly  soft  in  their 
sound  during  the  morning  meeting  that  they  were  anything  but  jarring  to 
the  thoughts  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  worshippers  there.  We  did  not 
know,  however,  that  for  this  we  were  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
James  Gray,  who  thought  that  they  might  disturb  the  stillness  of  the 
meeting.  So  he  consulted  with  another  Friend,  lately  come  to  reside 
in  Aberdeen,  and  suggested  that  he  should  go  and  have  a  talk  with 
the  minister,  and  see  if  the  bells  could  not  be  stopped  for  once  at  least. 

1  James  Gray  died  xii.  1902,  aged  eighty  six,  and  his  brother  in  ii.  1903, 
aged  ninety-three. 
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But  said  Friend  has  little  of  the  pluck  and  quiet  determination  which 
animates  the  representative  of  the  Barclays  and  Jaffrays.  Not  he  ;  the 
minister  was  a  queer  customer,  he  would  perhaps  swear  at  him,  and  most 
likely  kick  him  out  of  the  house — better  leave  him  and  the  bells  alone. 
“  Oh,  vera  weel,”  said  honest  James,  “  then  I’ll  just  awa’  to  him  myselV’ 
So  after  Fourth-day  meeting,  he  went  up  to  the  house,  rang  the  bell, 
and  when  the  servant  appeared,  asked  to  see  the  person  who  had  most 
authority  over  the  church.  The  servant  replied,  “I  suppose  ye’ll  mean 
the  minister,”  and  ushered  him  into  the  awful  man’s  presence,  “  who  was 
dressed,”  said  James,  “  in  a  sort  of  black  frock,  like  a  woman’s,  and  a  black 
velvet  cap.”  James  told  his  errand — “  I  just  came  to  ask  thee  if  thou 
would  have  thy  bells  stopped  or  rung  more  gently  next  First-day  morn¬ 
ing — !  I  suppose  thou  calls  it  the  Sabbath.”  “  Sabbath  !  what  Sabbath  ?  ” 
says  the  minister.  “  Why,  the  first  day  of  the  week,”  says  James  ; 
“  we  assemble  in  silence  at  half-past  ten,  and  I  am  afraid  thy  bells  may 
be  a  disturbance  to  those  ministering  Friends  who  have  come  to  the 
General  Meeting.  Would  thou  kindly  ask  thy  Elders  to  have  them 
stopped  ?  ”  “  Elders !  why,  the  Elders  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“  Then  thou  has,  and  we  should  take  it  kind  of  thee.”  The  minister 
viewed  James  over  his  spectacles  but  gives  no  promise.  He  asks  his 
visitor’s  name.  “  Oh,  I’m  James  Gray,  and  I  live  at  Cults.”  The 
minister  gathers  up  his  gown  and  accompanies  James  to  the  door,  shaking 
hands  with  him,  James  assuring  him  meantime  that  all  our  meetings 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  “  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  there  next  First- 
day  evening.”  The  consequence  was  that  the  bells  were  rung  so  softly 
that  several  Friends  never  heard  them  at  all.  I  wish  there  were  more  of 
us  who  exhibited  such  courage  in  showing  our  colours  as  do  Robert  and 
James  Gray. 


anJ>  ^car6oroug$  (Reliefer.” 


Some  time  ago  Bernard  P.  Scattergood,  of  Leeds,  forwarded  to  D.  for 
inspection  a  transcript  he  had  made  of  the  above-mentioned  original 
manuscript.  From  information  received  from  the  same  source,  the  owner 
of  the  manuscript,  W.  E.  Denton,  of  Leeds,  was  communicated  with,  and 
he  agreed  to  sell  it  to  the  Society,  the  purchase  being  effected  by  William 
Harvey,  of  Leeds,  who  generously  paid  the  whole  of  the  cost.  The  late 
owner  writes  respecting  the  old  book,  “My  maternal  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Peacock,  was  a  Friend,  who  died  at  Pickering  in  Yorkshire  about  1874, 
and  I  can  only  presume  that  the  book  had  been  in  his  possession,  as  it  was 
found  in  a  box  with  some  private  letters  two  or  three  years  ago,  which 
I  think  must  have  been  brought  to  Leeds  by  my  mother  at  his  death.” 

A  full  index  to  the  ancient  MS.  is  in  preparation. 


Jltt  Boan  jfun&. 


Horsham  M.M.,  9th  of  Tenth  Month,  1668:  — 

A  Paper  from  Bryan  Wilkinson  (Jmporting  a  desire 
to  Friends  to  assist  Him  in  his-  present  Straights  with  ye 
Loan  of  a  Summe  of  Mony)  being  Read,  Jt  is  agreed  by 
this  Meeting  that  there  be  jTive  pound  forthwith  sent  unto 
Him  to  supply  his  Neccessities  &  to  be  Conveigh’d  to  Him 
as  Afmbrose]  R[igge],  W[illiam]  W[elch],  J[ames  Mfathew] 
and  W[illiam]  G  [art  on],  or  any  2  of  them  shall  see  Meet. 
And  that  John  Shaw  &  Wm  Garton  be  requested  to 
advance  ye  same  each  half,  for  ye  which  Jt  is  hereby  recom- 
ended  to  ye  quarterly  Mens  Meeting  to  Reimburse  them. 

Nevertheless  it  is  Hereby  Declared  that  in  Case  the 
Quarterly  Mens  Meeting  shall  not  thinck  jfitt  to  Reimburse 
the  said  John  Shaw  &  Wm  Garton  the  said  Summe  of 
jifive  pounds  to  be  by  them  advanced  for  ye  use  &  suply 
of  Bryan  Wilkinson  as  aforesaid,  that  then  these  Jfriends 
following  have  undertaken  &  do  hereby  engege  to  Bear 
them  Harmless,  &  to  reimburse  them  uppon  demand, 
according  to  the  respective  proportions  hereafter  exprest, 
vizk 


II  __  *'■ 

Thomas  Tornor 
Wm  Welch 
John  Shaw 
James  Mathew 
Wm  Garton 
Richard  Dunton 
Edward  Luckins 
John  Steer 


h. 

s. 

d. 

£1 

00 

00 

£1 

00 

00 

£1 

00 

00 

£0 

10 

00 

£° 

10 

00 

£0 

05 

00 

£0 

05 

00 

£0 

10 

00 

£5  00  00 


The  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  above  business-like 
and  well  expressed  Minute.  It  is  written  in  a  beautifully 
clear  and  scholarly  hand,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that  men 
of  education  and  position  were  to  be  found  among  the 
early  adherents  to  Quakerism. 

The  description  given  in  F.P.T.  of  the  residence  of 
Brian  Wilkinson,  viz.  “  in  a  park  at  Sigwick  Lodge,  in 
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Nutthurst  parrish,  about  Two  milles  from  Horsham," 
seems  to  represent  a  man  of  substance,  but  persecution 
may  have  greatly  reduced  his  means  of  livelihood. 


QRteeton  (TOotft  tn  (goeemdafe,  Banco. 


The  Society  of  Friends  became  an  element  of  power 
in  these  valleys  about  the  year  1650,  and  afterwards 
continued  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  relation  to  the 
young.  Perhaps  they  are  the  only  Society  of  Christians 
who  established  Sunday  Schools  in  Rossendale  before  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  Although  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  the  first  to  establish  Sunday  Schools  in  Rossendale 
their  work  seems  to  have  been  superseded  in  the  course 
of  thirty  to  forty  years.  The  Friends  established  Night  and 
Sunday  Schools  at  the  Meeting  House,  Crawshawbooth, 
about  the  year  1793,  a  few  years  after  the  time  Sunday 
Schools  were  established  by  Robert  Raikes  at  Gloucester. 
The  Friends  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
this  Sunday  School  was  continued  in  the  village  in  a 
separate  room  from  the  Meeting  House,  until  about  1830 
or  1835.  Wooden  plates  for  eating  from  were  provided 
for  the  use  of  children  who  came  from  a  distance  on  the 
Sunday  and  as  early  as  1794  to  1795  the  Friends  established 
a  library  for  the  young  in  connection  with  their  week  night 
and  Sunday  School. 

Extracted  by  Robert  Muschamp,  of  Radcliffe,  from 
Sunday  School  Work  in  Rossendale  ;  its  History  and  Pro¬ 
gress  :  being  a  paper  read  at  the  Baptist  Association, 
Waterburn,  June  13th,  1878,  by  John  Spencer,  F.G.S., 
of  Goodshaw. 


Believe  it  from  one  that  hath  too  many  years  experience  of 
both  [wars  and  private  contentions]  in  armies  and  garrisons ; 
it  is  as  hard  a  thing  to  maintain,  even  in  your  people,  a 
sound  understanding,  a  tender  conscience,  a  lively,  gracious, 
heavenly  frame  of  spirit,  and  an  upright  life,  in  a  way  of 
war  and  contention,  as  to  keep  your  candle  lighted  in  the 
greatest  storms  or  under  the  waters. 

Richard  Baxter,  Saints  Rest,  iii.  14. 


Abbatt,  Dilworth,  3711. 
Aberdeen,  131,  161. 
Abraham,  Emma  C.,  5m. 
Academy,  The,  44. 

Ackworth  School,  51,  78,  127. 
Acroyd  family,  4. 

Adams,  Ellen,  99. 

Adams,  Margaret,  145. 
Adams,  Richard,  100. 

Adams,  Sarah,  99. 

Adams,  Timothy,  145. 

Adlam,  Joseph,  119. 

Adult  School  Year  Book,  126. 
Africa,  46. 

Agnostics,  6. 

Albright,  M.  C.,  works,  44,  78. 
Alden,  P.,  works,  127. 
Aldridge,  Moses,  21,  n. 
Alexander,  Edward,  92. 
Alexander, H.,  R.  Cadbury,  43. 
Alexander,  Isabella,  form. 
Fisher,  96,  n. 

Alexander,  Samuel,  96n,  98, 
159- 

Allen,  Grizell,  form.  Hoare 
and  Birkbeck,  158. 
Allen,  John,  100. 

Allen,  Thomas,  70. 

Allen,  William,  2,  158. 

Almy,  Anna,  aft.  Jenkins, 
93n- 

Almy,  Sarah,  93m 
Almy,  William,  93m 
Alstonfield,  100,  n. 

Amboy,  40. 

America,  6,  17-23,  3°'32,  4°. 
41,  79,  84,  87-98,  105, 
121,  130,  159. 

American  Friend,  The,  46. 
American  Revolution,  50. 
Amsterdam,  14,  31. 

Andrews,  Mary,  aft.  Green, 
138m 

Anglo-American  Journal,  2. 
Annual  Monitor,  32,  93n,  96m 
Appleby,  143. 

Appleton,  William  B.,  85. 
Areskine,  Thomas,  155. 
Argyle,  Duke  of,  33. 

Arnett,  Hannah,  form.  Hud¬ 
son,  97,  98. 

Arnett,  Thomas,  9 7,  n. 
Asbury,  Humphrey,  146,  147. 
Ashbridge,  Elizabeth,  Account 
of,  48. 

Ashby,  65. 

Ashby,  J.,  works,  48. 

Ashby,  Morris,  159. 

Ashby,  R.,  works,  48. 
Ashover,  71. 

Ashworth,  H.,  works,  48. 
Aston,  3. 

Aston  Cruce,  145. 
Aston-juxta-Birmingham, 
146m 

Atkins,  S.,  works,  48. 
Atkinson  family,  29. 

Atlantic,  2in,  30,  41,  88n,  95, 


Audland,  John,  7. 
Australia,  48. 

Avelyn,  Edward,  27. 
Aylesbury,  148. 


Backhouse,  Edward  and 
Katharine,  144. 
Backhouse  andTylor,  History, 
41. 

Baddesley,  147. 

Baily,  Ann,  form.  Short,  6. 
Baily,  Joel,  6. 

Baily,  Joshua  L.,  6,  41,  46, 156. 
Baker  family,  44. 

Baker,  Fanny  E.,  43. 

Baker,  G.,  Unhistoric  Acts, 
43,  85. 

Baker,  Henry,  146. 

Baker,  Mary,  146. 

Baldock,  63. 

Bale,  Giles,  10,  n. 

Ball,  George,  147. 

Ballinger,  John,  84. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  44. 
Banbury,  85. 

Banks,  John,  14m 
baptism,  3,  25,  71,  99-102, 
145-147,  150,  152. 

Baptists,  30,  40,  47,  102,  122, 
154,  164. 

Barbados,  23,  51-53,  82,  133, 
155- 

Barber,  Edward,  1x8. 

Barber,  John,  118. 

Barclaiance,  Reliquiae,  32. 
Barclay  family,  157. 

Barclay,  Colonel,  161. 

Barclay,  David,  22. 

Barclay,  David,  Jun.,  41, 108. 
Barclay,  Robert,  143m 
Barclay,  R.,  Apology,  31,  44, 
161. 

Barclay,  R.,  Inner  Life,  121. 
Barfoot,  John,  147. 

Barker,  Jacob,  48. 

Barking,  138m 
Barking  M.M.,  24. 

Barnes  family,  38,  39,  n. 
Bamesville,  O.,  79. 

Barnsley,  86. 

Barrett,  Thomas,  100. 

Barrow,  Deborah,  39. 

Barrow,  Thomas,  152. 

Barrow,  Walter,  5. 

Barton,  Bernard,  79,  155. 
Barton,  Robert,  38. 
Baschurch,  146. 

Bassett,  Sarah  J.,  48. 
Batchelor,  Jane,  5. 

Bate,  J.,  Infidelity,  48. 

Bates,  Elisha,  80,  92,  n. 
Bates,  E.,  Repository,  32,  88n. 
Baxter,  see  Buxton. 

Baxter,  R.,  Saints  Rest,  164. 
Baxterley,  147. 

Bay,  Thomas,  23. 

Bayley,  Walter,  101. 


Bayonne,  125. 

Beaconite  Controversy,  32,  92 

Beale,  E - ,  93m 

Bealing,  Benjamin,  14. 

Beck,  William,  15. 

Beck  and  Ball,  London  Friends’ 
Meetings,  149. 

Bedford,  Peter,  91. 

Beedon,  William,  147. 

Belcher,  Jonathan,  i8n. 
Belfast,  54. 

Bell,  Daniel,  104. 

Bell,  E.,  Brookfield,  48. 

Bell,  Jonathan,  104. 

Bellasyse,  Mary,  form.  Crom¬ 
well,  68. 

Bellasyse,  Thomas,  68. 
Bellows,  W.,  In  Fair  Jamaica, 
156. 

Benezet,  Anthony,  79. 

Bennet, - ,  Answer,  42m 

Benson,  A.  C.,  Whittier,  41. 
Benwell,  John,  127. 
bequests,  see  wills. 

Berens,  L.  H.,  Diggers,  42. 
Berkeley,  Earl  of,  non. 
Berkshire,  25,  135,  138. 
Bernau,  C.  A.,  Genealogical 
Directory,  127. 

Besse,  J.,  Sufferings,  120. 
Bevan  family,  157. 

Bevan,  Paul,  39. 

Bevan-Naish  Library,  39. 
Beverley,  34,  35. 

Bewley,  Joseph,  89. 

Bezer,  John,  75. 

Bezer,  Widow,  72,  75. 

Bible,  The,  32,  149,  150. 
Bibliographical  Society,  4. 
bibliography,  7,  127. 
Bickerstaffe,  29,  30,  155. 
Bickley,  Anthony,  147. 
Bilston,  Thomas,  70. 

Bingham,  Elizabeth,  154. 
Bingham,  J.  M.,  William 
Bingham,  48. 

Bingham,  Richard,  154. 

Binns,  J.,  Ireland,  48. 

Birchall,  S.,  Coins,  48. 
Birkbeck,  Grizell,  form.  Hoare, 
aft.  Allen,  158. 

Birkbeck,  Morris,  7,  15. 
Birkenhead,  80. 

Birmingham,  2,  43,  46,  51, 
85,  127,  146m 

Bishop,  G.,  New  England 
Judged,  13. 

Bishoprick,  see  Durham. 
Blackbourne,  Priscilla,  29. 
Blackwell,  Co.  Durham,  130. 
Blakemore,  John,  10 x. 
Blakemore,  Ruth,  10 x. 

Bland,  Elias,  22. 

Bland,  John,  22. 

Bland,  Thomas,  15. 
blind  house,  51. 

Blythe,  155. 

Bold,  38. 
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Bolsover,  71. 

Bond,  Thomas,  27. 

Book  of  Meetings,  80. 

Book  of  Ministering  Friends, 
2in. 

Bosse,  P.,  Fighting  Quaker, 
48. 

Boward, - ,  34,  35. 

Bowcher,  John,  Sen.,  83. 
Bowcher,  Mary,  83. 

Bowden,  J.,  History,  i7n. 
Bowman  family,  100,  n. 
Bownas,  Samuel,  2on. 

Bownas,  Samuel,  80. 

Bowron  family,  44. 

Bowyer,  Sir  William,  27m 
Boyce,  A.  O.,  Richardsons,  6. 
Boydell,  John,  5. 

Bradford,  78. 

Bradford,  Andrew,  32n,  126. 
Bradford,  Elizabeth,  form. 
Sowle,  32m 

Bradford,  William,  Sen.,  3Z, 
32,  n,  83. 

Bradford,  William,  Jun., 
32n. 

Bradshaw,  Anna,  aft.  Pease,  2. 
Bradshaw,  Henry,  2. 
Bradshaw,  John,  67. 
Bradshaw,  Katherine,  aft. 
Daniell,  2. 

Bradshaw,  Richard,  R.N.,  2. 
Brady,  Charles,  86,  159. 
Braithwaite,  Mrs.  79. 
Braithwaite,  Anna,  88n. 
Braithwaite,  W.  C.,  works, 
47,  78,  86,  102,  158. 
Brampton,  71. 

Bramshall,  100. 

Brayshaw,  A.  Neave,  86,  Z2T, 
132. 

Brewer,  William,  3 70. 

Brewers  Yard,  3 7. 

Bridgwater,  7. 

Bridlington,  19m 
Bridport,  T32. 

Brierley  Hill,  3. 

Briggs,  Samuel,  146. 

Briggs,  Thomas,  38. 

Brindley  family,  99. 

Bristol,  7,  11,  12,  58,  73,  74, 
81,  103,  104,  119-121, 

131,  133,  138,  156- 
Bristol  MSS.,  83. 

Bristol  Men’s  Meeting,  io8n, 
119. 

Bristol  Two  Weeks’  Meeting, 
62. 

Bristol  and  Somerset  Q.M., 
62,  83. 

Bristol,  Me.,  92m 
Bristow  (Bristoll),  John,  74-76. 
British  Friend,  32,  92n,  149. 
Brockbank,  M.  Elizabeth,  43. 
Brocksope,  Thomas,  71. 

Brook,  M.,  Silent  Waiting,  80. 
Brookfield,  48. 

Brooks,  E.  Wright,  127. 
Brough  family,  71. 

Brown,  Anna,  93m  , 

Brown,  Anna  Maria,  aft. 

Tritton,  157. 

Brown,  Hen  ton,  157. 

Brown,  Moses,  93m 
Brown,  William  E.,  158. 
Browne,  Edward,  72m 
Browne,  Elizabeth,  2 7. 
Browne,  Frances,  72m 
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Browne,  Maria,  71. 

Browne,  Richard,  27. 

Browne,  Robert,  71. 

Browne,  William,  145. 

Brun,  Daniel,  125. 
Brunswick,  Me.,  96m 
Bryant,  Mary,  form.  Evans 
and  Whiting,  8. 

Bryant,  Moses,  8,  9. 

Bryn  Mawr,  80. 

Buckhurst  Hill,  130. 
Buckingham,  Lord,  65. 
Buckinghamshire,  138,  157. 
Bucks  Co.,  23n,  88n. 
Buddhists,  6. 

Budworth  Magna,  30. 
Bugbrook,  51. 

Bugg,  Francis,  15. 

Bull  and  Mouth,  15,  122. 
Bunting,  Francis,  71. 
Bunting,  Mary,  71. 

Bunting,  Morgan,  153. 
Burgess,  John,  85. 

Burgess,  Thomas,  85. 
burial  grounds,  3-5,  15,  16, 
2 7.  36,  37,  89,  101,  160. 
Burlington,  2,  32,  50,  83. 
Burrough,  E.,  Truth  Defended, 
150. 

Burton,  Cheshire,  4. 

Burton,  Margaret,  aft.  Lang^ 
dale  and  Preston,  19m 
Bury,  R.,  Messages,  65. 
Busby,  Edward,  85,  n. 

Bush  Hill,  56,  114. 
Butterfield,  R.,  Diary,  138,  n, 
139- 

Butterton,  99. 

Buxton,  Ellen,  99. 

Buxton,  Ralph,  101. 

Buxton,  Richard,  100. 
Buxton,  Simon,  99. 


Cadbury,  Dorothy,  46. 
Cadbury,  E.,  works,  46,  127. 
Cadbury,  Joel,  54. 

Cadbury,  Richard,  43. 

Cade,  Henry,  70. 

Cadwalader,  John,  21,  n. 
Caldbeck,  2on. 
calendar,  change  of,  84,  159. 
Callowhill,  Hannah,  form. 

Hollister,  133,  134. 
Callowhill,  Hannah,  aft.  Penn, 
*33- 

Callowhill,  Thomas,  133,  134. 
Cambridge,  2,  15,  54,  84,  121, 
128,  130,  139,  141,  151. 
Cambridgeshire,  i7n,  54,  139. 
Camm,  John,  7. 

Canby,  Esther,  aft.  Stapler 
and  White,  23m 
Canby,  Thomas,  23m 
Cannon,  Thomas,  83. 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of, 
41- 

Cape  M.M.,  156. 

Cardiff,  84. 

Carington,  Samuel,  100. 
Carlisle,  137m 
Carlow,  88. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  Sartor,  159,  n. 
Carolina,  19,  20. 

Caroline,  Queen,  57,  58. 
Carolus,  Lawrence,  6. 

Carrick,  Robert,  18. 

Carswell,  101. 


Carter,  Thomas,  102. 
Cartwright,  Emma,  101. 
Cartwright,  Hugo,  ior. 

Cash,  Martha,  132. 

Catlow,  Anthony,  70. 

Caton,  William,  157. 
Chadwick,  James,  100. 
Chalkley,  Thomas,  21,  57. 
Chalkley,  T.,  Journal,  31. 
Chambers,  Anne,  non. 
Chambers,  Grace,  104. 
Chambers,  R.,  Edinburgh,  5511, 
inn. 

Chambers,  R.  E.,  Rebecca 
Jones,  78. 

Chambers,  Thomas,  non. 
Chandler,  Edward,  147. 
Chapman  family,  152. 
Chapman,  Francis,  vicar,  154. 
Charlcott  M.M.,  24. 

Charles  I.,  5m,  69. 

Charles  II.,  45,  51,  54,  64,  65, 
67,  69,  123,  124,  141. 
Chasemore,  Richard,  118. 
Chebsey,  100. 

Cheddleton,  99,  n. 

Cheshire,  4,  2on,  30,  38. 
Chester,  29,  55m 
Chester  Co.,  i7n,  72,  76. 
Chester,  Pa.,  6,  95. 
Chesterfield,  71. 

Chichester,  Pa.,  72. 
Chichester  and  Concord 
M.M.,  72. 

China  M.M.,  96m 
Chipchase,  John,  no,  n. 
Chipchase,  John,  non. 
Chippenham  M.M.,  24. 
Chorley,  Ellen,  39. 

Chorley,  John,  39. 

Chorley,  Toft,  59. 

Christian  Life,  130. 

Christian  Worker,  32. 
Christy,  Miller,  109. 

Church  Aston,  145. 

Church  Historical  Society, 
115- 

church  dues,  28. 
church  lays,  30,  100,  n. 
church  levies,  147. 
church  lewnes,  71,  100,  n. 
church,  non-attendance  at, 
25-30,  70,  71,  101,  102, 
145-147,  154- 

church  rates,  25,  28,  71,  ioon. 
church  scot,  54,  84. 
Cincinnati,  90m 
Clapham,  157. 

Clapton,  4. 

Clare,  Esther,  20,  n. 

Clare,  William,  2on. 

Claridge,  Richard,  131,  132. 
Clark,  Asenath,  form.  Hunt, 
94.  n. 

Clark,  Dougan,  94,  n. 

Clark,  E.  M.,  H.  E.  and  R.  M. 

Clark,  42,  159. 

Clark,  Henry  E.,  159. 

Clark,  J.  Edmund,  156. 
Clarkson,  T.,  Slave  Trade,  32. 
Clay  Meeting,  153. 

Clayton,  Francis  C.,  81. 
Clear  Lake  M.M.,  90m 
Clegge,  Richard,  37. 

Clements,  William,  83. 
Clerke,  Richard,  146. 

Clown  e,  71. 

Clows,  William,  100. 


Coalbrookdale,  76. 

Coale,  George,  9,  n. 

Coale,  Josiah,  gn. 

Coale,  J.,  works,  80. 

Coates,  B.  H.,  Heckewelder, 
80. 

Coates,  Moses,  23. 

Coates,  Susanna,  23. 

Cobden,  Richard,  144. 
Cockerham,  George,  154. 
Colchester,  83. 

Cole,  Joseph,  146. 

Coleman,  John,  147. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  T.,  79. 
Coley,  29. 

Collection  of  Memorials,  Pa., 
I7n,  23m 

collections,  119,  139,  160. 
Codings,  John,  159. 

Collins,  George,  101. 

Collins,  William  E.,  D.D., 
ii5- 

Collinson,  James,  157. 
Collinson,  Peter,  157. 

Comber,  T.,  Christianity,  42n. 
Comly,  J.,  Miscellany,  93m 
Committee  of  Safety,  66. 
Compton,  Theodore,  6on. 
Concord,  72,  76. 

Congdon,  Lydia,  96. 
Congregational  Historical 
Society,  Transactions, 

148. 

Congregationalists,  115,  148, 

149. 

Considerations,  48. 
Contemporary  Review,  46. 
Conventicle  Acts,  146m 
conventicles,  28,  99,  100,  146, 
n,  153,  154- 

Conventicles,  Return  of,  27. 
Conway,  Countess,  46. 

Cook,  Charity,  30. 

Cooke,  Mary  L.,  158. 
Cookworthy,  William,  60,  n. 
Coolidge,  Judson,  17. 

Cope,  Gilbert,  6,  76. 

Cope,  Joseph,  30. 

Corbett,  William,  102. 
Corbyn,  Thomas,  108. 

Corfe  Castle,  132. 

Cornell,  Eliza  H.,  44. 

Cornell,  J.  J.,  Autobiography, 
44. 

Cornell,  Judith  H.  44. 
Cornwall,  2 in. 

Cotherstone,  non. 
Cottenham,  54. 

Cowan,  John,  147. 

Coward,  Richard,  37m 
Cowfold,  62m 
Cox,  Abraham,  27. 

Cox,  E.,  aft.  Holt,  3. 

Cox,  Francis,  26. 

Cox,  John,  Jun.,  3. 

Cox,  Robert,  2 7. 

Crabb,  Sarah,  Jun.,  72m 
Cradley,  3. 

Crawshawbooth,  164. 

Creed,  John,  65. 

Croese,  G.,  History,  31. 
Cromwell,  Mary,  aft.  Bella- 
syse,  68. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  7,  16,  67, 
68,  128. 

Crook,  John,  126. 

Crookes,  Godfrey,  70. 
Crookes,  Margaret,  70. 
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Crosby,  Edward,  26. 
Crosfield,  G.,  S.  Fothergill, 
55,  56. 

Crosfield,  John  D.,  5,  84. 
Crosfield  MSS.,  59n,  121. 
Crouch,  John,  133,  136,  137. 
Crouch,  William,  133. 
Croudson,  William,  39. 

Crow,  W.,  130. 

Crowley,  Thomas,  112. 
Cubham,  Richard,  155. 
Cults,  162. 

Cumberland,  50,  55n,  no. 
Cumberland,  Md.,  50. 
Curdworth,  147. 

Curtis,  Thomas,  43. 


Daily  Express,  6. 

Dale  family,  99. 

Dalton,  see  Halton,  152. 
Dalton,  John,  43. 

Dandridge,  John,  25,  26. 
Daniell,  John  H.,  2. 

Daniell,  Katherine,  form. 

Bradshaw,  2. 

Darlaston,  101. 

Darlington,  2,  130,  151,  157. 
Darnton  (Darlington),  151. 
Dartrope  (Darls trope),  51. 
Davenport,  William,  99. 
Davidson,  A.,  Holts,  3. 
Davidson,  Thomas,  156. 
Davies,  R.,  York  Press,  130m 
Davies,  Richard,  160. 

Davis,  John,  72m 
Davy,  Joshua  H.,  158. 
Dawman,  William,  147. 
Deane,  Elizabeth,  156. 
Deckye,  Elizabeth,  101. 
Decline  literature,  115-118. 
Dee,  river,  5. 

Deep  River  M.M.,  97n. 
Delaware  Co.,  72. 

Denton,  W.  E.,  162. 

Derby,  70. 

Derbyshire,  70,  99,  156. 
Derwent,  river,  70. 

Devizes,  73,  non. 
Devonshire,  55n. 

Devonshire  House,  24,  62, 
122,  136. 

Devonshire  House  M.M.,  87. 
Dewar,  A.  B.,  Norfolk  Inns, 
45- 

Dewees,  W.  W.,  works,  79, 
95n. 

Dewsbury,  William,  15 1,  n. 
Diamond,  A.,  Wheeler,  125. 
Dickenson,  John,  80. 
Dicksee,  T.  F.,  2. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biog., 
6,  159- 

Discipline  of  Friends,  32. 
Discourse  of  Eternity,  48. 
disownments,  119,  131. 

Dix,  see  Dykes. 

Dockerell,  Thomas,  118. 
Dodson,  Francis,  72m 
Dolobran,  160. 

Donbabin,  Alice,  39. 
Donbabin,  Samuel,  39. 
Doncaster,  42. 

Donkin,  Tobias,  Life  of,  34. 
Dorchester,  132 
Dorking,  62. 

Dorking  and  Horsham  M.M., 
62. 
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Dorking,  Capel  and  Reigate 
M.M.,  62. 

Dorking,  Horsham  and  Guild¬ 
ford  M.M.,  62. 

Dorset  and  Hants  Q.M.,  62. 
Dorset,  Duchess  of,  58. 
Dorset  Q.M.,  132,  157. 
Dowles,  147. 

Downs,  The,  17. 

Dowse,  Thomas,  132. 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan,  6. 
Draper,  Henry,  66. 

Drayton,  86. 
Drayton-Bassett,  101. 
dress,  87,  89,  90,  95,  in,  141, 
n,  150,  159,  n. 
Dronfield,  70. 

Drummond,  George,  55,  in. 
Drummond,  John,  55,  n. 
Drummond  MSS.,  40. 
Drummond,  May,  55-61,  80, 
103-114. 

Dublin,  48,  51,  55n,  80,  89,  98. 
Dublin  Y.M.,  32,  88n,  92. 
Dudley,  3. 

Dudley,  Charles  S.,  79. 
Dudley,  Hester,  form.  Savory, 
79- 

Duignan,  W.  H.,  51. 

Dunbar,  68. 

Dungeness,  18. 

Dunning,  John,  79. 

Dunning,  J.  T.,  Lotus  Leaves, 
79- 

Dunstan  Hall,  4. 

Dun  ton,  Richard,  163. 
Durdon,  147. 

Durham,  9,  55n,  66,  104,  no, 
128,  130,  n. 

Dutch,  14,  31. 

Dutton,  George,  101. 

Dutton,  Thomas,  101. 

Dyer,  H.  S.,  Revival  in  India, 
156- 

Dyer,  Mary,  42,  160. 

Dykes  (Dix),  Anne,  form. 
Rous,  52m 

Dykes  (Dix),  Benjamin,  52m 
Dymond,  C.  W.,  Jonathan 
Dymond,  47,  127. 
Dymond,  J.,  Essays,  47,  48, 
80,  126,  127. 


Eade,  W.,  150. 

Earith,  54. 

Earle,  John,  39. 

East  Grinstead,  62m 
East  Jersey,  14. 

Eastcote,  51. 

Eccles  (Eagles),  Solomon,  65  j 
Eccleshall,  99. 

Eckington,  70. 

Economy,  gon. 

Ecroyd  family,  4. 

Edgerton,  W.,  History,  90m 
Edgmond,  145,  n. 

Edina,  46. 

Edinburgh,  55,  n,  56,  103- 1 14, 
i3L  155- 

Edinburgh  M.M.,  2,  106,  in. 
Edmunds,  A.  J.,  works,  78. 
Edmunds,  Rebecca,  78. 
Edmundson,  Mary,  159. 
education,  30,  79,  127,  131, 
150,  158. 

Edwards,  John,  Sen.,  101. 
Edwards,  John,  Jun.,  10 1. 
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Eliot  family,  130,  n. 

Elkin  ton,  J.,  Mysticism ,  125. 
Ellis,  Henrietta,  85,  155. 

Ellis,  John,  132. 

Ellis,  Thomas,  160. 

Ellwood,  Thomas,  27n,  128. 
Ellwood,  Thomas,  78,  149. 

Elly,  S.,  Remarks,  87m 
Elmes,  J.,  Quakerism,  80. 

Ely,  Joshua,  154. 
emigration,  I7n,  2on,  32n,  46. 
Emlen,  J  ames,  95m 
Emlen,  Samuel,  30. 

Emlen,  Sarah,  form.  Foulke 
and  Farquhar,  95,  n. 
Endicott,  Governor,  42. 
England,  M.,  Children’s  Meet¬ 
ing,  43- 

Enghsh,  Bethiah,  form.  Rous, 
52,  82. 

English,  David,  52-54. 
Engravers  of  England,  130m 
Episcopalians,  3,  54,  69,  123. 
Epping,  6,  50. 

Essex,  2in,  36,  50,  130. 
Estaugh,  Elizabeth,  form. 

Haddon,  2 in. 

Estaugh,  John,  21,  n. 
Estaugh,  J.,  Call,  2 in. 

Estaugh,  J .  and  E.,  Memorials 
of,  2in. 

Estwick,  F.,  Quakers,  80. 
Evans,  C.,  Friends,  149. 
Evans,  Hannah,  98m 
Evans,  Hannah,  aft.  Rhoads, 
98,  n. 

Evans,  John,  7. 

Evans,  John,  70. 

Evans,  John,  85. 

Evans,  Jonathan,  98n. 

Evans,  Mary,  aft.  Whiting 
and  Bryant,  7. 

Evans,  Simon,  70. 

Evans,  T.,  Youthful  Piety, 
2in. 

Evans,  W.  and  T.,  Friends’ 
Library,  149. 

Evens,  Samuel,  158. 

Everall,  Samuel,  146. 

Evesham,  N.J.,  50. 

Ewen,  William,  132. 
excommunications,  154,  see 
visitations. 

Exeter,  7,  54. 

Extracts  from  Y.M.  Minutes, 
158. 

Extracts  from  Register  Books, 
124m 
Eyam,  70. 


Fairchild,  2. 

Fakenham,  17,  22. 

Farm  Barton,  127. 

Famon,  William,  147. 
Famsfield,  155. 

Famworth,  30. 

Farquhar,  Susan,  form. 

Foulke,  aft.  Emlen,  95m 
Farquhar,  William,  95m 
Farrington,  Frank  B.,  156. 
Fatlands,  125. 

Fauconberg,  Viscount,  68. 
Fell,  Leonard,  98. 

Fell,  Margaret,  aft.  Fox,  5m, 
52,  67,  143. 

Fell,  Sarah,  aft.  Meade,  82m 
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Fell,  Susanna,  aft.  Ingram, 
82m 

Fell,  Thomas,  Judge,  5m,  52. 
fellmonger,  63. 

Fells  of  Swarthmoor  Hall,  67m 
Ferninghough,  Anne,  100. 
Ferninghough,  Robert,  100. 
fiction,  47,  77. 

Fidoe,  Henry,  101. 

Fidoe,  Margaret,  101. 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  68,  122, 
123,  154- 
fines,  146m 
Finney,  John,  99. 

Finney,  Thomas,  99. 

Fire,  The  Great,  65. 
fire-briefs,  54. 
fires,  139,  157. 

“  First  Publishers  of  Truth,” 

8,  gn,  63-65,  102,  12m, 
I46n,  15m,  164,  176. 
Firth,  John,  vicar,  153. 

Firth,  J.  F.  B.,  Velocipede,  48. 
Fisher,  Isabella,  aft.  Alexan¬ 
der,  96m 

Fisher,  Mary,  48. 

Fitz,  146. 

Fitzwater,  Thomas,  5. 

Flanner,  William,  87,  n. 

Fleet,  The,  prison,  13. 
Flemings,  Henry,  100. 

Fletcher  family,  44. 

Foggit,  A.,  Confession,  48. 
Foliambe,  Elizabeth,  71. 
Foliambe,  Godfrey,  71. 
Folkestone,  69. 

Forbes,  Alexander,  59. 

Ford,  Thomas,  101. 

Forden,  Abraham,  147. 
foreign  missions,  42. 

Forest,  62m 
Forest  Meeting,  153. 

Forster,  William,  90m 
Fothergill,  John,  M.D.,  41. 
Fothergill,  John,  103. 
Fothergill,  Samuel,  103. 
Fothergill,  Samuel,  55,  103m 
Fothergill,  S.,  Discourses,  48. 
Fothergill,  Susanna,  103. 
Foulke  family,  95m 
Fowler  family,  84,  85. 

Fox,  George,  42,  46,  47,  64- 

67,  85,  86,  116-119,  124, 
125,  128,  143,  159,  160. 

Fox,  George,  Cameos,  16. 

Fox,  G.,  Journal,  31,  64-69, 
86,  128,  130,  131,  1430, 
149,  152,  159m 
Fox,  G.,  MS.  Journal,  16,  66, 

68,  128,  149. 

Fox,  G.,  Spelling,  32. 

Fox,  G.,  Jun.,  works,  65. 

Fox,  Margaret,  form.  Fell, 

64,  81,  82m 

France,  19,  51,  91,  141,  142. 
Frances,  The,  ship,  17. 

Frank,  Arnee,  78. 

Frank,  Mary,  aft.  Ricketts, 
works,  78. 

Frank,  Richard,  78. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  2in,  31, 
32,  83. 

Franklin,  James,  32. 

Franklin,  Mary,  Experiences, 
148. 

Franklin,  Robert,  148. 

Freame,  Margaret,  form.  Penn, 
133,  136m 


Freame,  Thomas,  133. 

Freazley,  147. 

Fredericks  tad  t,  14. 

Free  Quakers,  125. 

Freeman,  Ann,  aft.  Hopwood, 
2in. 

French,  Francis,  100. 

French,  F.  G.,  d  Kempis,  47. 

French,  Mary,  100. 

Friend  (Lond.),  16,  n,  2in, 
32,  50,  86,  88n,  92m  ' 

Friend  (Phila.),  i7n,  ign, 
2on,  32,  86,  89,  93,  125, 
156. 

“  Friends,”  119. 

Friends’  Christian  Fellowship 
Union,  78,  158. 

Friends’  Fellowship  Papers, 
78. 

Friends’  Historical  Society, 
49.  81. 

Friends’  Quarterly  Examiner, 
32. 

Friends’  Review,  32,  92m 

Friends’  Social  Union,  127. 

Friends’  Tract  Association, 
London,  125. 

Fritchley,  156. 

Frith,  George,  100. 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  33. 

Fry,  J.  M.,  Fellowship  and 
Freedom,  47. 

Fry,  John,  Jun.,  72m 

Furnis,  Margaret,  70. 

Furnis,  Richard,  70. 

Fylde,  37m 


Galbreath,  William,  109. 

Gamlin,  - ,  ’Twixt  Mersey 

and  Dee,  5. 

Gandy,  William,  30. 

Garland,  Timothy,  153. 
Garstang,  37m 
Garton,  William,  118,  163. 
Gates,  Richard,  118. 

Gatton,  5. 

Gee,  George,  86. 

Genealogical  Directory,  127. 
Gent,  William,  99. 

Gentleman’ s  Magazine,  46,  112, 
159- 

George  II.,  57. 

George  III.,  50,  159. 

Germaine,  Lady  Betty,  no, 
n. 

German,  14,  48. 

Germantown,  2,  n. 

Gibbins,  Frederick  J.,  50,  159. 
Gibraltar,  Bishop  of,  115. 
Gibson  Bequest  MSS.,  9on, 
i03n,  I36n,  138m 
Gibson,  GeorgeS.,  135. 

Gibson,  William,  14m 
Glasgow,  1 15. 

Glisson,  Dr.,  Parnell,  48. 
Gloucester,  156,  164. 

Gloucester  and  Wilts  Q.M.,  24. 
Gloucestershire,  qn. 
Gloucestershire  Q.M.,  24. 
Godlee, Arthur,  51. 

Godlee,  R .  J .,  School  for  M  edical 
Studies,  79. 

Gosling,  Mary,  26,  27. 
Gosling,  Robert,  26,  27. 

Gough,  James,  103,  n. 
Gouldney,  Henry,  135. 

Grafton,  The,  ship,  23. 
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Graham,  J.  W,  Destruction 
of  Daylight,  156. 

Grange,  Co.  Durham,  130. 
Gratton,  John,  1411,  149,  156,  n. 
Gratton,  J.,  Journal,  40,  149. 
Gravely,  Arthur  F.,  51. 
Gravesend,  17,  115. 

Graveson,  S.,  Ellwood,  78,  149. 
Gray  family,  28. 

Gray,  Bob,  46. 

Gray,  James,  161. 

Gray,  Robert,  161. 

Great  Sankey,  38,  39,  n. 

Great  Wigston,  85. 

Green,  Andrew,  146. 

Green,  Elizabeth,  form.  Rob¬ 
son,  135. 

Green,  Joseph,  138m 
Green,  Joseph  J.,  2,  135,138^ 
139.  1 55 • 

Green,  Joseph  Markes,  138m 
Green,  Mary,  form.  Andrews, 
13811. 

Greens-Norton,  51. 

Greenway,  Robert,  5. 

Greer,  S.,  Quakerism,,  87m 
Gregory,  Maurice,  46. 

Grellet,  Stephen,  88n,  91,  125. 
Grevone,  Mary,  146. 

Griffin,  Mary,  93m 
Griffith,  John,  113m 
Grimm,  J.  and  W.,  Fairy 
Tales,  35. 

Grindon,  100,  n. 

Groathausen,  - ,  137. 

Groom,  William,  158. 

Groome,  Dorothea,  146. 
Groome,  Thomas,  146. 

Grover,  William,  Letters,  80. 
Grubb,  E.,  Prayer,  158. 
Guildford  and  Godaiming 
M.M.,  62. 

Guilford  Co.,  97m 
Guilford  College,  94m 
Gmnersall,  Joseph  T.,  158. 
Gummere,  A.  M.,  works,  41, 
46. 

Gumey  family,  84. 

Gurney,  John,  22. 

Gurney,  Joseph  John,  91. 
Gurney,  Samuel,  45. 


H - ,  R - ,  22. 

Hackness,  29. 

Haddenham,  54. 

Haddock,  Thomas,  39. 
Haddon,  Elizabeth,  aft. 

Estaugh,  2in. 
Haddonfield,  2in. 

Hadleigh,  132. 

Hadnall,  145. 

Hadwen,  Isaac,  87. 

Haines,  M.  R.,  Clovercroft, 
o8n. 

Halam,  154. 

Halesowen,  3. 

Halifax,  29. 

Hall  family,  100. 

Hall,  Ralph,  Quakers,  48. 
Hall,  T.,  works,  48. 
Hallowed,  Benjamin,  157. 
Hals,  Humphrey,  100,  n. 
Halton,  152. 

Halt  on,  Annals  of,  152. 
Halton,  Elizabeth,  154. 
Hammersley,  Ralph,  99,  n. 


Hammersley,  Thomas,  99,  n. 
Hammersmith,  I38n. 
Hampshire,  62. 

Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  4. 
Hancock,  T.,  Peculium,  80, 
115-1x8. 

Handsworth  Woodhouse,  i8n. 
Hankison,  Richard,  39. 
Harding,  Amy,  form.  Kings- 
man,  aft.  Roman,  72. 
Harding,  John,  72. 

Hareyate,  59. 

Hargreaves,  Thomas,  147. 
Harper,  Eliphal,  21,  n. 
Harper’s  Magazine,  47. 

Harris  family,  146,  147. 
Harris,  Elizabeth,  121. 
Harris,  Joe,  46. 

Harris,  J.  Rendel,  79,  159. 
Harris,  M.  O’B.,  Botany,  47. 
Harrisburg,  126. 

Harrison,  John,  103. 

Hartas  family,  44. 

Hartley,  Randolph,  71. 
Harvard,  125. 

Haver  ford,  31. 

Harvey,  C.  W.,  Baptism,  78. 
Harvey,  Henry,  71. 

Harvey,  Hercules,  71. 
Harvey,  T.  E.,  works,  41,  47, 
157- 

Harvey,  William,  162. 
Haslam,  John,  18,  n,  20-22. 
Haslam,  Robert,  71. 
hat  honour,  8,  10,  150. 
Hatchett,  Widow,  147. 

Hater,  Mr.,  64. 

Haughton,  101. 

Haydock,  see  Haddock. 
Hayes,  Richard,  101. 
Hayward,  E.  E.,  Housing, 
xay. 

Health  in  Towns  Bill,  3. 
Healy,  Christopher,  88n,  89, n. 
Healy,  Christopher,  Memoir 
of,  8gn. 

Hebblethwaite,  A.,  works, 
159- 

Hedley  family,  44. 

Hedley,  Caleb,  85. 

Hemings,  Elizabeth,  form. 
Holt,  3. 

Hemings,  William,  3. 

Henry  Freeling,  ship,  125. 
Herkomer,  H.,  2. 

Hertford,  17. 

Hertfordshire,  65,  I43n. 
Higgins,  John,  121. 

High  Wycombe,  i38n. 
Highfield,  152. 
highwayman,  34,  50. 

Hill,  John,  108. 

Hill,  John,  146. 

Hilliers,  A.,  Memoirs,  77,  126. 
Hinchman,  L.,  Nantucket,  87. 
Hindset,  Alice,  101. 

Hindset,  John,  101. 

Hingston,  Richard,  60. 
Hitchcock,  Bridget,  72m 
Hitchcock,  John,  74. 
Hitchcock,  William,  72-76. 
Hitchin,  47. 

Hoag,  Huldah  B.,  95m 
Hoag,  Joseph,  94m 
Hoag,  Lindley  M.,  94,  n. 
Hoare  family,  158. 
Hoddesdon,  143m 
Hodgkin  family,  125. 
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Hodgkin,  A.  M.,  Bible  Studies, 
126. 

Hodgkin,  J.  B.,  works,  125, 
126,  157. 

Hodgkin,  T.,  works,  102,  118, 
125. 

Hodgkinson,  Thomas,  154. 
Hodgson,  J.  S.,  Penketh,  158. 
Hodgson,  Nathaniel,  roi. 
Hodgson,  William,  101. 
Hodgson,  W.,  History,  90m 
Hodnet,  145. 

Hole,  Thomas,  146. 

Holker  Hall,  143,  n. 

Holland,  140. 

Hollingworth,  Agnes,  71. 
Hollingworth,  John,  71. 
Hollister,  Dennis,  133. 
Hollister,  Hannah,  aft.  Cal- 
lowhill,  133. 

Holmes,  John,  70. 

Holt  family,  3,  4. 

Homes,  - ,  146. 

Hooton  family,  50. 

Hooton,  Elizabeth,  154m 
Hopkins,  John,  154. 

Hop  wood,  Alexander,  2  in. 
Hopwood,  Ann,  form.  Freeman, 
2in. 

Hopwood,  Samuel,  2  in. 
Homblower,  Mary,  aft.  Holt,  3. 
Horsham,  62m 
Horsham  M.M.,  61,  62,  118, 
163,  164. 

Horton,  84,  99. 

Horton,  Thomas,  101. 

Hough,  Elizabeth,  39. 

Hough,  Elizabeth,  84. 

Hough,  Ellen,  form.  Barnes, 

38. 

Hough,  Thomas,  38. 

Houlcroft,  Richard,  39. 
Howard,  Eliot,  130. 

Howard,  Luke,  130. 

Howard,  Luke,  of  Dover,  157. 
Howitt,  R.,  Australia,  48. 
Howland,  George,  89,  95m 
Howland,  George,  Jun.,  95m 
Howland,  Susan,  89,  95,  n. 

Hoy  land,  Adelaide,  43. 
Hucknall,  154,  155. 

Hudson,  Dinah,  97m 
Hudson,  Hannah,  aft.  Arnett, 
97n,  98. 

Hudson,  Samuel,  97m 
Hugh  ern,  J  ohn,  145. 

Hull,  J.,  works,  48. 

Hume,  S.,  Exhortation,  31. 
Humphreys,  Owen,  160. 

Hunt,  Asenath,  aft.  Clark, 
94n- 

Hunt,  Nathan,  94m 
Hunt,  S.,  Instructions,  80. 
Hunter,  Ann,  80. 

Huntingdon,  139. 

Huntley,  Lockwood,  35. 

Hurd,  Sarah,  aft.  Whiting, 
11,  12. 

Hurd,  Thomas,  11. 

Husband,  Ellen,  29. 

Husband,  Francis,  29. 

Hustler,  Sarah,  78. 

Hutchins,  Anna,  28. 

Hutchins,  Richard,  Jun.,  28. 
Hyam,  Thomas,  22. 

Hyne,  Anna,  26,  28. 

Hyne,  Thomas,  26,  28. 

Hyne,  Thomas,  Jun.,  26-28. 
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Ifield,  6211. 

Ina,  King,  84. 

Ilchester,  8-12. 

Independent  Review,  46. 
Independents,  30,  40,  122, 
123,  148,  149. 

India,  156. 

Indiana,  9cm,  9 7. 

Indians,  89m 
infant  mortality,  149. 
informers*  148,  149. 

Ingelo,  Richard,  6. 

Ingram,  Isaac,  5,  6. 

Ingram,  Susanna,  form.  Fell, 
82m 

Ingram,  William,  82,  n. 
International  Genealogical 
Directory,  12  7. 

Invitation  to  Meetings,  126. 
Ipstones,  100. 

Ipswich,  T32. 

Ireland,  i7n,  2on,  2tn,  23, 
48,  5T,  87-98,  103,  121, 
142. 

Ireton,  Maj.-Gen.,  67. 

Irish  Friend,  32. 

Irwin,  M.,  Art,  127. 

Irwin,  Wilfred,  127. 
Isieworth,  16. 


Jackson,  Maria,  7r. 
Jackson,  Thomas,  58. 
Jackson,  Thomas,  147. 
Jackson,  William,  147. 

J  affray,  Alexander,  161. 

J  affray,  Edward,  45. 
Jamaica,  r56. 

James  I.,  T32. 

James  II.,  12,  27,  73. 

James,  Sarah,  75. 
Jamestown,  4. 

Jasper,  John,  140. 

Jasper,  Margaret,  aft.  Lady 
Penn,  140, 

Jefferies,  John,  r46. 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  12. 

Jenkins,  Anna,  form.  Almy, 

93.  n. 

Jenkins,  H.  M.,  Penn,  135, 
137- 

Jenkins,  William,  93m 
Jenkins,  William,  i3r. 

John,  John  ap,  76. 

John,  John  ap,  84,  102. 

Johns  family,  28. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Dr.,  85. 
Johnston,  Sir  H.,  Liberia, 
45- 

Jones,  Ann,  ior. 

Jones,  Eli,  45,  96,  98. 

Jones,  Evan,  r6o. 

Jones,  J.  Albert,  g6n. 

Jones,  James,  96,  n. 

Jones,  John,  22. 

J  ones,  Lewis,  1  o  1 . 

Jones,  Rebecca,  form.  Uring, 
22. 

Jones,  Rebecca,  78. 

Jones,  R.  M.,  wTorks,  47,  78, 
96. 

Jones,  Sybil,  45,  96,  98. 
Jones,  S.,  The  Friends,  156. 
Jordan  family,  19m 
Jordan,  Robert,  19,  n,  2on,  2t. 
Jordans,  133,  138,  n. 
judgments,  T49,  160. 

Justice  Town,  137m 


INDEX. 


Kay  family,  50. 

Keeling,  Sarah,  101. 

Keeling,  William,  roi. 
Keene,  Caleb,  156. 

Keith,  George,  T26,  131. 
Keith,  G.,  Confession,  31. 
Kelso,  ro4,  109. 

Kelvedon,  2in. 

Kendal,  79,  88n,  103m 
Kennington,  157. 

Kent,  47,  59.  *57. 

Kent  Q.M.  MSS.,  54. 
Kenyon  MSS.,  37. 

Kersall,  r54. 

Kersey,  J.,  Treatise,  48. 
Kettle,  Hugh,  25m 

Keymer,  - ,  45,  n. 

Kilconner,  89. 

Kilham,  Hannah,  45. 
Killingbeck,  Humphrey,  118. 
Kilnock,  88. 

King  family,  5. 

King,  B.,  Mary  Dyer,  42. 
King’s  Lynn,  78. 
Kingsbridge,  60. 

Kingsbridge  M.M.,  6on. 
Kingsbury,  147. 

Kingsman,  Amy,  aft.  Harding 
and  Roman,  72,  n. 
Kingsman,  John,  72,  n. 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  156. 
Kingston-on-Thames,  51,  52, 
63- 

Kin  gswinf  or  d,  ro2. 

Kin  tore,  Earl  of,  16  r. 
Kirkham,  3 7,  n. 

Kirkland,  C.  M.,  works,  80. 
Kiss,  Thomas,  146,  r47. 
Kitching,  W.,  Grellet,  125. 
Kite,  Nathan,  86. 

Kneller,  Sir  G.,  158. 

Knight,  Elizabeth,  28. 
Knight,  F.  A.,  Sidcot,  132. 
Knight,  G.,  Observations,  48. 
Knowles,  Mary,  85m 


Ladd,  Benjamin  W.,  88n. 
Ladd,  Nicholas,  157. 

Lakin,  Richard,  147. 

Lamb,  Charles,  79. 

Lamb,  William,  roo. 

Lambeth,  27,  28,  69. 
Lamboll,  William,  134. 
Lambom,  T.,  Legacy,  80. 
Lancashire,  29,  38,  43,  r43, 
152,  158. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Q.M., 
132. 

Lancaster,  64,  69,  152,  n. 
Lancaster,  Lydia,  2on,  104. 
Landginch,  70. 

Lands  End,  18. 

Lang,  E.  M.,  Literary  London, 
45- 

Langdale,  Josiah,  ign,  2in. 
Langdale,  Margaret,  form. 
Burton,  aft.  Preston, 
t9,  n,  20. 

Langhorne,  Rev.  William,  69. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  ir7. 
Lauderdale,  Duchess  of,  55. 
Laurence,  Jane,  72m 
Laurence,  Thomas,  72m 
Lavington  M.M.,  24. 

Lawrie,  Gawen,  40,  n. 

Lean,  Walter,  156. 

Lecky  family,  89. 


Lecky,  Mary  James,  88,  89. 
Lee,  47. 

Leeds,  34,  79,  103,  162. 

Leeds  family,  83. 

Leeds,  D.,  Temple  of  Wis¬ 
dom,  83. 

Leeds,  Josiah  W.,  83. 

Leeds,  Samuel,  rog. 

Leek,  59,  99. 

Leicester,  85. 

Leith,  South,  56. 

Lenox  Library,  83. 

Lenthall,  Sir  J.,  63,  64. 
Leverton,  154. 

Levis,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Shipley, 
23m 

Levis,  Samuel,  23m 
Lewis,  Owen,  160. 

Lewis,  William,  160. 

Liberia,  45. 

Library  of  Peace  and  War, 
158. 

Lichfield,  70,  99. 
light  within,  56,  57.  80,  117. 
Lightfoot,  Hannah,  159. 
Lightfoot,  Michael,  17,  n,  20. 
Lightfoot,  Thomas,  i7n. 
Limerick,  80,  92,  96,  n. 
Limoges,  125. 

Lincoln,  103. 

Lincolnshire,  65,  67,  103. 
Lindfield,  150. 

Lindley,  Benjamin,  i5r,  n. 
Linney,  Albert  G.,  35,  51. 
Linney,  Lucy,  159. 

Lister,  Lord,  79,  160. 
literature,  7-16,  30-32,  41-47. 

49,  80,  132,  156-160. 
Lithall,  Widow,  147. 

Little  Eccleston,  37m 
Littleboy,  W.,  Foundation 
Truths,  158. 

Littleton,  Elizabeth,  101. 
Littleton,  Peter,  xoi. 
Liverpool,  5,  29,  84,  87,  93, 
135- 

Llandaff,  55m 
Lloyd,  Charles,  79,  84,  160. 
Lloyd,  S.,  Lloyds,  127,  155. 
Lloyd,  Thomas,  84,  160. 
Locke,  John,  7. 

Lockwood,  Joseph,  70. 
Lockwood  Lydia,  70. 

Logan,  Hannah,  Courtship  of, 
2n,  17, i8n. 

Logan,  James,  134. 

Logan,  J.,  Charge,  126. 

Lombe  family,  84. 

London,  2-4,  gn,  56,  57,  59, 
67,  68,  74,  79.  82,  86, 
104,  107,  X22,  132,  133. 
London  and  Middlesex  Q.M., 
16,  47,  55n. 

London  Y.M.,  32,  47,  87,  88n, 
95,  126,  i38n,  158,  159. 
London  Y.M.,  1691,  12. 
London  Y.M.,  1707-1709,  13, 
14. 

London  Y.M.,  1740,  59. 
London  Y.M.,  1775,  85. 
London  Y.M.,  1834,  138m 
London  Y.M.,  1835,  92. 

Long  Acre,  15,  16. 

Long  Island,  14,  22. 

Long  Sutton,  12. 
longevity,  93m 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  Elizabeth, 
2111. 


INDEX 


Looe,  6on. 

Loveday  family,  75. 

Lowther,  Anthony,  143,  n, 
144. 

Lowther,  Margaret,  form. 

Penn, 143, 144- 
Lowther,  Sir  William,  143. 
Lucas,  E.  V.,  works,  47,  79. 
Lucas,  Margaret,  80. 

Luckins,  Edward,  163. 
Ludford,  John,  147. 

Lune,  river,  152. 

Lye  Wash,  3. 

Lyndley,  Mr.,  154. 

Lyon  family,  29,  30. 


McClure’s  Magazine,  42. 
Mackenzie,  John,  131. 

Mackie,  Rachel  A.,  159. 
Macpherson,  James,  109. 
Madagascar,  42. 

Madeley,  Richard,  145. 

Magill,  E.  H.,  Life,  157. 
Maidstone,  54. 

Maine,  9611,  97. 

Mallet,  Judge,  64. 

Mancetter,  86. 

Manchester,  86,  121,  127, 
132,  156. 

Manchester  Friend,  32. 
Mandeville,  James,  70. 
Manners,  Emily,  155. 
Mansfield,  15  3- 155. 

Mansfield  Woodhouse,  154. 
Manwaring,  Margaret,  form. 
Rous,  81. 

Mapfell,  William,  146. 
Markham,  154. 

Marlborough,  24,  72-76. 

Marple,  Pa.,  98m 
marriage,  2,  6,  50,  69,  72n, 
84,  94n,  1 19. 

Marsh,  Anne,  71. 

Marsh,  Margaret,  39. 

Marshall,  Charles,  9,  n,  14m 
Marshall,  William,  102. 
Marshe,  Thomas,  28. 

Marske,  143. 

Marten,  Septimus,  158. 
Martin,  Margery,  form.  Minall, 
76. 

Martin,  Richard,  147. 

Martin,  Thomas,  76. 

Marton,  71. 

Maryland,  50. 

Maryland,  Account  of,  48. 
Mason,  Savage,  30,  39. 
Massachusetts.  95m 
Masson,  D.,  Milton,  148. 
MathewT,  James,  163. 
Mathieson,  M.  Cecile,  46. 
Maurice,  Frederick  D.,  115, 
116. 

Mayer,  John,  Sen.,  71, 

Mayer,  Mary,  71. 

Meade,  Sarah,  form.  Fell, 
82m 

Meade,  William,  2,  82,  n,  123. 
Meader,  Elizabeth,  98. 

Meader,  John,  98. 

Meakins,  Widow,  147. 

Meeke  family,  147. 

Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Lon¬ 
don  Y.M.,  3,  13-15. 
Meeting  Records,  24,  62. 
Meetings  for  Worship,  To  all 
who  take  part  in,  126. 
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Meller,  Elizabeth,  100. 

Metier,  Robert,  xoo. 

Melville,  Robert,  109. 
Mendenhall  family,  73,  76. 
Mendip  Hills,  7. 

Mendon,  44. 

Mere,  132. 

Merionethshire,  160. 

Merritt,  Anna,  form.  Moore, 
aft.  Thorne,  92m 
Merritt,  Consider,  92m 
Mersey,  river,  5. 

Mervine,  William  M.,  86. 
Methodists,  77,  94,  n. 
Miami,  97m 
Middle,  145,  n. 
Middlesbrough,  79. 

Middlesex,  79. 

Middleton,  Staffs.  101,  145m 
Middleton,  Yorks.,  29. 
Midgley,  29. 

Midgley,  James,  132. 

Midgley,  J.  H.,  132. 

Midland  Antiquary,  84. 
Mildenhall,  see  Mendenhall. 
Miller,  George,  in. 

Miller  MSS.,  105m 
Miller,  William  (Patriarch), 
58n,  io6n. 

Miller,  William  58,  n. 

Miller,  William,  58a,  106-109. 
Miller,  William  F.,  61,  in, 
131, 155. 

Miller,  W.  F.,  works,  97n, 
io6n,  161. 

Millington,  John,  146. 
Millington,  J.  P.,  Dalton,  43. 
Mills  family,  28. 

Milnes,  Anna,  71. 

Milton,  John,  61. 

Milton,  John,  149. 

Minall,  see  Mendenhall, 
ministers,  150. 
ministers  die  on  service,  89. 
ministers’  maintenance,  40, 
57- 

Minnes,  Sir  J.,  64. 

Minnot,  Elizabeth,  71. 
Minshall,  Eleanor,  39. 
Minshall,  William,  39. 
Mobberley,  30. 

Money,  W.,  History  of 
Newbury,  25-28. 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  10-12. 
Montgomeryshire,  84,  160. 
Monyash,  156m 
Moone,  Thomas,  37m 
Moore,  Andrew,  92m 
Moore , Anna,  aft.  Merritt  and 
Theme,  92m 
Moore,  Elizabeth,  92m 
Moore,  M.  M.,  Miscellanies, 
80. 

Moore,  Richard,  160. 

Moore,  Robert,  154. 

More,  Hannah,  7. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  146. 
Morning  Meeting,  13,  56,  81, 
108. 

Morris,  George  S.,  125. 
Morris,  Moses,  85,  n. 

Morris,  Richard,  85. 

Morris,  Samuel,  125. 

Morton,  71. 

Moss,  Isaac.  59. 
motto  and  monogram,  3. 
Mount  Pleasant,  O.,  92m 
Mountmellick,  93m 


mourning,  150. 

Murray,  L.,  Compendium,  80. 
Muschamp,  Robert,  164. 
Myers,  Albert  C.,  4,  5. 
Myers,  A.  C.,  Hannah  Logan , 

1 7- 

Nailsea,  7-1 1,  14. 

Naish,  Francis  C.,  37. 
naked,  65,  102. 

Nantucket,  87. 

Nash,  Jane,  101. 

Nash,  Moses,  101. 

Nayler,  James,  16,  67. 

Neale,  A.,  Sketches,  48. 

Neath,  50. 

Neighbour,  A.,  Apiary,  48. 
Nelson,  Admiral,  45. 

Nelson,  Jonathan,  113. 

New  Bedford,  95m 

New  England,  66,  94,  96,  130. 

New  England  Judged,  13. 

New  England  Memorials,  92m 
New  Garden,  N.C.,  94m 
New  Garden,  Pa.,  17m 
New  Hampshire,  94m 
New  Jersey,  6,  i8n,  2 in,  40. 
50,  83,  95n. 

New  York,  3,  14,  18,  44,  46, 
83,  92,  i3°* 

New  York  Y.M.,  3. 

New  York  Y.M.,  3,  45. 
Newbury,  25-28,  73. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  2,  5,  18, 
128. 

Newgate,  2,  18,  126,  149. 
Newlin,  Mary,  form.  Minall, 
76. 

Newlin,  Nathaniel,  76. 
Newman,  G.,  M.D.,  Health, 

127. 

Newman,  Thos.  P.,  158. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  32. 

Newport,  Salop,  145. 

News  from  the  Country,  48. 
Newton-on-the-Hill,  146,  n. 
Newtown.  Cheshire,  2on,  38'. 
Newtown  School,  87,  88. 
Nichol,  Prof.  J.  P.,  115. 
Nicholas,  Sir  Edward,  69. 
Nicholls,  Widow,  147. 
Nickalls,  Thomas,  157. 

Nine  Partners  M.M.,  3. 
Nineteenth  Century,  126. 
Norfolk,  17,  45,  78. 

Norman  ton,  71. 

Norris,  William  G.,  76,  160. 
North  Carolina,  gon,  94,  97m 
North  Wingfield,  71. 
Northamptonshire,  51. 
Northumberland,  55n,  no, 

128. 

Norton.  Alice,  71. 

Norton,  Thomas,  71. 

Norwell,  29. 

Norwich,  15,  22,  83,  84. 
Nottingham,  153,  154. 
Nottingham  and  Mansfield 
M.M.,  155. 

Nottinghamshire,  29,  70,  153- 
155- 

Nuthurst,  164. 


oaths,  25,  27,  28,  35,  65,  77, 
132,  149,  150. 
obituaries,  2,  50,  86. 

Ogden,  David,  5. 
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Ohio,  8711,  88n,  9211. 

Ohio  Y.M.,  91,  92. 

Oldys  - ,  15. 

Olney,  Pa.,  125. 

Olney  Current,  79. 
ordinances,  150. 

Ormskirk,  29,  30. 

Ormstone,  Charles,  Jun.,  56. 
Osborn,  Charles,  90,  n. 
Osborn,  C.,  Journal  of,  90a. 
Osborne,  Charles,  85m 
Osgood,  Mary,  28. 

Outon,  Constantine,  146. 
Overton,  John,  85. 
Overton,  Thomas,  160. 

Owen,  Dr.,  141. 

Owens,  Richard,  160. 
Oxford,  2,  128,  14 1. 

Oxton,  154. 


Pace  family,  130. 

Painswick,  75. 

Palmer,  S.,  Nonconformist’s 
Memorial,  152. 

Paradise,  William,  26. 
Paradisian,  The,  158. 

Parker,  Sir  G.,  Weavers,  47. 
Parliament,  3. 

Parnell,  James,  48,  125. 
Parsons,  Ann,  61. 

Passmore,  Francis,  102. 
Patchett,  William,  147. 
Pawley,  Agnes,  aft.  Salkeld, 
2on. 

Pawley,  Edmund,  2on. 
Payne,  Isaac,  6. 

Payne,  William,  145. 

Peacock,  Jonathan,  162. 
Peak,  Early  Quakerism  in  the, 
156. 

Pearce,  Thomas,  26. 

Pearkes,  Mary,  102. 

Pearson  family,  44. 

Pearson,  Anthony,  66.  67. 
Pease  family,  2. 

Pease,  Sir  Alfred  E.,  15m. 
Peckover,  Alexander,  17,  ign, 
130. 

Peckover,  Anne,  17. 

Peckover,  Edmund,  17-23. 
Peckover,  Haggitt,  18,  n,  19. 
22,  23m 

Peckover,  Hannah,  23,  n. 
Peckover,  Joseph,  17. 
Peckover,  Joseph,  ign. 
Peckover,  Joseph,  23,  n. 
Peckover,  Katherine,  23,  n. 
Peckover,  Lydia,  23,  n. 
•pedigrees,  5. 

Peel,  The,  79,  122. 

Peer,  Quaker,  130. 

Pelling,  - ,  143. 

Pelsall  (Polsile),  51. 
Pembroke,  Lord,  65. 

Penketh,  39m 
Penketh,  James,  39,  n. 
Penketh  School,  158. 

Penn,  Gulielma  Maria,  130. 
Penn,  Hannah,  form.  Callow- 
hill,  133-139. 

Penn,  John,  133,  138. 

Penn,  Margaret  (Lady),  form. 

Jasper,  130,  140. 

Penn,  Margaret,  aft.  Lowther, 
141,  143,  144. 

Penn,  Margaret,  aft.  Freame, 
133,  136,  n,  137. 
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Penn,  Richard,  133,  136,  n. 
Penn,  Thomas,  133,  136,  n. 
Penn,  Sir  William,  130,  140- 
143- 

Penn,  William,  6,  12,  13,  45, 
47,  48,  72,  75.  76,  83, 
118,  n,  126,  130,  133- 
139,  141-144,  157,  158. 
Penn,  W.,  works,  47,  48,  78, 
79,  142-144,  147,  149- 
Penn-Meade  trial,  2. 

Penney,  Norman,  47,  48, 
79,  80,  X02,  127,  160. 
Penns  and  Peningtons,  see 
Webb,  M. 

Pennsylvania,  4,  6,  14,  i7n, 
2 on,  23n,  31,  46,  48,  72- 
76,  78,  88n,  98n,  126, 
13°,  133,  135.  139- 
Pennsylvania  Genealogical 
Society,  86,  125. 
Pennsylvania  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  72. 

Pennsylvania  Memorials,  8gn, 
95n,  98m 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
156. 

Pennsylvania  Society,  Year 
Book,  126. 

Pennsylvania  Young  Men’s 
Society,  46. 

Penryn,  60. 

Penson,  Elizabeth,  70. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  Diary  of, 
51,  63-69,  140-144. 
Perth,  2. 

Perth,  Duke  of,  in. 

Perth,  Earl  of,  40. 

Pettie,  J.,  R.A.,  143m 
Philadelphia,  2,  5,  6,  i7n, 
18-23,  4L  46n,  48,  78, 
79,  86,  98,  n,  125,  126, 
139- 

Philadelphia  Friends’  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  Bulletin,  41. 
Phillips,  Fanny,  104. 

Phillips,  John,  15. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  102. 
photographs,  129. 

Pickering,  29,  162. 

Pickman,  Sarah,  36m 
Piety  Promoted,  i8n,  2on, 
2in. 

Piggott,  Katherine,  146m 
Pilsworth,  Alice,  71. 
Pilsworth,  John,  71. 

Pirn  family,  54. 

Pirn,  John,  54. 

Pitt,  - ,  58. 

Place,  Francis,  130. 

Plague,  The,  64,  65. 

Plant,  John,  Sen.,  28. 

Plant,  John,  Jun.,  28. 
Planter’s  Speech,  48 
Plea  of  the  Harmless,  48. 
Plomer,  Henry  R.,  4. 
Plymouth,  60. 

Pole,  Thomas,  M.D.,  81,175. 
Polesworth,  146,  147. 

Pollard  family,  3. 

Pollard,  Albert,  158. 

Polsile  (Pelsall),  51. 
Pontefract,  51. 

Poole  family,  51. 
poor,  1 19. 

Pope,  A.,  Satires,  55,  n. 

Port  Cresson,  46. 

Porter,  Abraham,  100. 


Portishead,  9,  11. 

Poulton,  37n. 

Poyner,  Abraham,  146. 
Preparation  for  Service,  158. 
Presbyterian  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  Journal,  78. 
Presbyterians,  30,  40,  48, 
122,  123. 

Prescott,  29. 

presentations,  25-30,  70,  71, 
99-102. 

Preston,  37m 

Preston,  Margaret,  form. 
Burton  and  Langdale, 
19,  n,  20. 

Preston  M.M.,  37m 
Preston  Patrick,  16. 

Preston,  Samuel,  ipn. 
Preston,  Thomas,  143. 
Preston,  Thomas,  143,  n. 
Price,  E.  S.,  115. 

Prince,  Peter,  138m 
printers,  4,  130m 
prison,  life  in,  9,  63,  151,  n. 
Pritchard,  John,  146. 
prophecy,  93,  98. 

Prothero,  G.  W„  2. 
Providence,  93,  n,  98. 
Pryings  among  Private  Papers, 
37,  40. 

Pryor,  J.,  Notes,  87. 
Pumphrey,  Lucy  E.,  159. 
Purbeck,  Isle  of,  132. 
Purbeck,  S.,  Account,  80. 
Purver,  A.,  works,  80. 

Pyle,  Howard,  42. 


Quaker  Act,  146m 
Quaker  Friends,  Our,  2on. 
Quaker  Highwayman,  34,  50. 
Quakeriana,  4n,  58,  n,  65. 

“  Quakers,”  152. 

Quakers  Advice,  48. 

Quakers,  Assemblies  of,  48. 
Quakers  in  their  Nursery,  43. 
Queries,  107,  n. 

Queries  for  the  Children,  150. 
Quiver,  The,  156. 


Raby  Castle,  65-67. 

Rack,  E.,  works,  80. 
Radclifle,  164. 

Radley,  Mary,  155. 

Raffles,  Dr.  135,  n. 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  135m 
Ragley,  46. 

Raikes,  Robert,  77,  164. 
Raines,  Richard,  83. 
Rampton,  54,  n,  84. 
Ramsbury,  76. 

Ratcliff,  122,  130. 

Ratcliff  M.M.,  24. 

Ratcliff  and  Barking  M.M.,  24. 
Raven  family,  36,  n. 
Rawlinson,  Elizabeth,  2on. 
Raworth,  Ruth,  4. 

Raylton,  Thomas,  13,  14. 
Reade  family,  147. 

Reading,  7 3,  113,  12  in,  134, 
137- 

Record  Office,  81,  155. 
records,  3,  24,  62,  160. 
recusants,  29. 

Reid,  R.,  Blood  of  Jesus,  39. 
Review  of  Reviews,  47,  127. 
Reynolds  family,  4. 
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Reynolds,  Mrs.  F.,  Quaker 
Wooing,  3,  4- 

Reynolds,  Richard ,  80,  156' 

Rhoads,  Hannah,  form.  Evans, 
98,  n. 

Rhoads,  Joseph,  98n. 

Rhoads,  Richard,  100. 

Rhode  Island,  32,  890,  93,  n, 
98. 

Rich,  R.,  Love,  80. 

Richardson,  Frederick,  158. 

Richardson,  H.,  Peace  Advo¬ 
cate,  48. 

Richardson,  John,  2 in. 

Richardson,  John,  72n. 

Ricketts,  Mary,  form.  Frank, 
works,  78. 

Rigge,  Ambrose,  5,  163. 

Ripley,  Walter,  100. 

Robertson,  Samuel,  104. 

Robinson,  Sir  John,  122,  n, 
126. 

Robson,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Green, 
135- 

Robson  MSS.,  2in,  43,  57n, 
58n,  88n. 

Rochdale,  132. 

Roe,  Richard,  101. 

Rogers,  William,  119-121. 

Rogers,  W.,  Christian  Quaker, 
86,  121. 

Roman,  Amy,  form.  Kings- 
man  and  Harding,  72. 

Roman  Catholics,  48,  51,  132. 

Roman,  Martha,  aft.  Taylor, 
72. 

Roman,  Philip,  72. 

Roscoe,  E.  S.,  Penn’s  Coun¬ 
try,  15  7- 

Rossendale,  164. 

Rotch,  William,  30. 

Rotheram,  Robert,  146m 

Rotterdam,  14,  140. 

Rous,  Anne,  aft.  Dykes,  52,  n, 

53,  82. 

Rous,  Bethia,  aft.  English,  52, 
58. 

Rous,  John,  51-54,  82. 

Rous,  Margaret,  51,  n,  82. 

Rous,  Margaret,  aft.  Man- 
waring,  82,  n. 

Rous,  Nathaniel,  52,  53,  82, 
83- 

Rous,  Thomas,  51,  n,  52. 

Routh,  Martha,  30. 

Routh,  Martha,  Travels  of,  30. 

Rowlands,  John,  118. 

Rowley,  Thomas,  101. 

Rowntree,  J.,  Applied  Chris¬ 
tianity,  47. 

Rowntree,  John  S.,  86,  115, 
159- 

Rowntree,  J.  S.,  works,  115, 
121. 

Rowntree,  J.  W.,  Lay  Minis¬ 
try,  4  7- 

Royston,  29. 

Rudd,  T.,  Testimony,  80. 

Rule  family,  54m 

Ruscombe,  133-139. 

Rushen,  Jane,  100. 

Rushen,  John,  xoo. 

Ruskin,  John,  156. 

Russia,  125,  127. 

Rutter,  Elizabeth  B.,  155. 

Rutty,  J.,  History,  103,  n. 

Ruyton,  146. 

Ryton,  146. 


sacraments,  25,  27-29. 

Saffron  Walden,  135,  138. 
Sailes,  Edward,  99. 

St.  Austell,  2in. 

Salaman,  M.  C.,  Engravers, 
13011. 

Salisbury,  58. 

Salisbury  Journal,  58. 

Salkeld,  Agnes,  form.  Pawley, 
2on. 

Salkeld,  John,  20,  n. 

Salmon,  W.,  works,  48. 
Salsbury,  Richard,  147. 

Sand  Meeting,  153. 

Sandbach,  30. 

Sandilands,  M.,  Dissenter,  80. 
Sandilands,  R.,  Some  Queries, 
80. 

Sands,  David,  80. 

Sankey,  38,  39. 

Sankey,  W.,  Exhortation,  80. 
Saul’s  Errand,  1728,  14m 
Savage,  William,  147. 

Savory,  Hester,  aft.  Dudley, 
79- 

Savory,  Joseph,  79. 
Scarborough,  16, 68,  113,  162. 
Scattergood,  Bernard  P.,  162. 
Scattergood,  T.,  works,  80. 
Schofield,  Ann,  aft.  Taylor, 
88n. 

Scostrop,  Richard,  98. 
scot  see  church-scot. 

Scotland,  2,  40,  51,  55-61, 
103-114,  161. 

Scott,  John,  103. 

S co it,  S arah ,  M emorial  of,  1 4n . 
Seasonable  Cautions,  48. 
Seeker,  Archbishop,  69. 
Sedgley,  102. 

Seekers,  66. 

Select  Miscellanies,  126. 
separations  in  America,  3, 
32,  9on,  91. 

Separatists,  119-121. 

Severn,  river,  7. 

Sewel,  W.,  History,  31. 

Sewell,  Joseph  T.,  113. 

Shann,  George,  works,  46,  127. 
Shardlow,  W.,  Will,  80. 
Sharp,  A.,  Dirt  wip’d  off,  80. 
Sharp,  Isaac,  16. 

Sharp,  John,  158. 

Sharpless,  I.,  works,  41,  78. 
Sharpley,  Ralph,  156. 

Shaw,  26,  28. 

Shaw,  Elizabeth,  145,  n. 
Shaw,  John,  61,  118,  163. 
Shaw,  John  (preacher),  56, 
114. 

Shaw,  John,  145,  n. 

Shaw,  Richard,  118. 

Sheffield,  59. 

Sherbrook,  William,  154. 
Sherratt,  Edward,  145,  n. 
Sherratt,  Thomas,  101. 
Sherratt,  Thomas,  145m 
Shipley,  62m 

Shipley,  Elizabeth,  form. 

Levis,  23,  n. 

Shipley,  Wilham,  23m 
Shipman  family,  71. 
Shoosharry,  125. 

Short  family,  5,  6. 

Short,  Mary,  147. 

Shortcreek,  87m 
Shrewsbury,  146,  160. 
Shropshire,  70,  99,  145,  160. 
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Shuttington,  146. 

Sidcot,  78,  127,  131. 
Sidebotham,  Ellen,  30. 
Sidebotham,  John,  30. 
Sidgwick  Lodge,  164. 
signs,  121,  see  naked. 
Silvester,  Francis,  146. 
Silvester,  Thomas,  146. 
Simms,  Josiah,  156. 

Simpson,  John,  160. 

Simpson,  J.,  Letter,  80. 

Sinear,  Mary,  154. 
singing,  150,  151. 

Singleton, - ,  104. 

Six  Weeks  Meeting,  16. 
Sixmith,  Wilham,  39. 

Skegby,  154. 
slavery,  45,  46,  90m 
Smith,  Daniel,  72m 
Smith,  Elizabeth  P.,  2,  n. 
Smith,  Frances,  70. 

Smith,  Hannah  W.,  2. 

Smith,  Horace  J.,  2. 

Smith,  Humphry,  101. 

Smith,  James,  100,  n. 

Smith,  John  Jay,  2,  n. 
Smith,  J.,  Catalogue,  14-16,. 
inn. 

Smith,  Wilham,  70. 

Snashold,  John,  118. 

Sneade,  Richard,  120,  121. 
Social  Service  Handbooks,. 
127. 

Somerby,  155. 

Somerset,  North,  and  Wilts- 
M.M.,  24. 

Somerset,  North  Division  of, 
M.M.,  i3n,  24. 
Somersetshire,  7,  12-14,  78, 
131,  139- 

Somersetshire  Q.M.,  62. 
Somerton,  n. 

Sondey,  Abraham,  71. 
Songhurst,  John,  5,  6. 
Sotheby,  Messrs.,  135. 

South  African  Friend,  156. 
South  Carolina,  31. 

South  Leith,  56,  114. 

South  Lever  ton,  154 
Southern  M.M.,  24. 
Southport,  135. 

Southwark,  63,  122,  T30. 
Southworth,  John,  39. 

South  worth,  Mary,  39. 

Sowle,  Andrew,  4,  32n,  126, 
Sowle,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Brad¬ 
ford,  32m 
Sowle,  Francis,  4. 

Sowle,  Jane,  13,  n. 

Sowle,  Tace,  4,  126. 

Spain,  19. 

Spalding,  John,  109. 

Speaker,  The,  157. 

Spence  MSS.,  66n,  68n,  see 
Fox,  George,  MS.  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Spence,  Robert,  68. 

Spencer,  J.,  Rossendale,  164. 
Sphere,  The,  158. 

Spiritual  Journey,  48. 
Spooner,  Anne,  29. 

Spooner,  John,  29. 
Springfield,  Pa.,  5. 

Spurgeon,  C.  H.,  Legacies  of 
Fox,  47. 

Stacey,  George,  95,  n. 
Stafford,  84,  85. 

Staffordshire,  51,  70,  99,  X46- 
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Stainesgate,  36,  n. 

Stamper,  Francis,  2in,  73. 
Stanfall,  Elizabeth,  71. 
Stanford,  N.Y.,  80. 

Stanley,  70,  71. 

Stanley,  Emanuel,  146. 
Stanley,  Mary,  147. 

Stansfield,  S.,  works,  80. 
Stapler,  Esther,  form.  Canby, 
aft.  White,  23m 
Stapler,  John,  23m 
Steel,  John  W.,  5,  130. 

Steel,  Laurence,  80. 
Steeple-cum-Stangate,  36. 
Steer,  John,  163. 

Stephen,  C.  E.,  Women  and 
Politics,  126. 

Stephens,  Bridget,  28. 
Stephens,  E.,  works,  80. 
Stephens,  Nathaniel,  130. 
Stephens,  S.,  Address,  80. 
Stevens,  Richard,  118. 
Stewardson,  Thomas,  88n. 
Stille,  C.  J.,  John  Dickinson, 
80. 

Stille,  Kate  B.,  50. 

Stirridge,  Elizabeth,  14m 
Stockport,  30. 
Stockton-on-Tees,  no,  1x3. 
Stone  Dean,  138,  n. 

Stores  family,  146. 

Stores  (Storrs),  William,  71. 
Story,  John,  119,  120. 

Story,  Thomas,  2on,  55,  57, 
n,  133-139. 

Story,  T.,  Journal,  57n,  58, 
i33»  137,  138,  n. 

Story,  Thomas,  137,  n. 
Stourbridge,  3. 

Stowe  MSS.,  i22n. 

Strangman,  J.  Pim,  6. 

Street,  10. 

Stronge,  John,  28. 

Stronge,  Prudence,  28. 

Stubbs,  John,  121,  157. 
Stubbs,  John,  157. 

Studio,  The,  79. 

Sturge,  Charles,  158. 

Sturge,  C.  Dickinson,  3,  4,  85, 
155- 

Sturge,  H.,  Estaugh,  2in. 
Sturge,  J.  M.,  Slavery,  46. 
Styles,  Joseph,  28. 
sufferings,  25-30,  70,  71,  99- 
102,  131,  145-149. 

Sulley,  — ,  Wirral,  4. 
Summerland,  Richard,  147. 
Summers,  William  H.,  28. 
Summers,  W.  H.,  Jordans, 
57n- 

Sunderland,  144. 

Surrey,  2,  5,  51,  112. 

Surtees,  Durham,  130m 
Sussex,  61,  133. 

Sutly,  Thomas,  5. 

Sutton,  38. 

Sutton,  Charles  W.,  132. 
Sutton  Coldfield,  147. 

Sutton  Vallence,  54,  84. 
Swarthmore,  16,  51m 
Swarthmore  College,  157. 
Swarthmore  MSS.,  67m 
Swavesey,  139. 

Swett,  Mary,  30. 

Swift,  John,  147. 

Swinfen,  Edward,  147. 

Sykes,  J.,  Local  Records,  128. 
Symonds,  Thomas,  83. 
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Tadcaster,  2in. 

Tangye,  Sir  Richard,  50,  160. 
Tanner,  William,  78,  131. 
Tatham  family,  152. 

Taunton,  ix. 

Taylor,  Ann,  form.  Schofield, 
88n. 

Taylor,  Christopher,  6. 
Taylor,  Dorothea,  146. 
Taylor,  Ernest  E.,  47. 

Taylor,  E.  E.,  George  Fox,  16, 
130,  159- 

Taylor,  Isaac,  72. 

Taylor,  Jonathan,  88,  n,  96. 
Taylor,  Joseph,  100. 

Taylor,  Martha,  form.  Roman, 
72. 

Taylor  Papers,  The,  72. 
Taylor,  Susannah,  100. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  70. 
temperance,  41. 

Temple,  Lord  and  Lady,  no, 
n. 

Tenison  MSS.,  2 7,  28. 
Theaker,  John,  153. 

Theolis,  George,  100. 
Thistlethwaite  family,  44. 
Thistleth waite,  William,  158. 
Thomas,  A.  C.,  History,  90m 
Thomas,  Evan,  160. 

Thomas,  Gabriel,  126. 
Thomas,  Joseph,  157. 

Thomas  Kempis,  47. 
Thompson,  Alice,  39. 
Thompson,  Francis,  vicar, 
36m 

Thompson,  Robert,  39. 
Thompson,  Silvanus,  135. 
Thompson,  S.  P.,  Light,  77. 
Thompson,  Thomas,  2in. 
Thompson,  Thomas,  135,  136. 
Thompson,  William,  95m 
Thomson,  George,  6. 
Thomson,  Miriam,  form. 
Short,  6. 

Thome,  Anna  M.,  form.  Moore 
and  Merritt,  92,  n. 

Thorne,  Isaac,  93m 
tithes,  9,  10,  68,  69,  132. 
Titterton,  William,  100. 

Toft,  Joshua,  2on,  59. 
Toleration  Act,  132. 
Tomlinson,  Henry,  37m 
Tomlinson,  Thomas,  37m 
Tompkyn,  Elizabeth,  71. 
Tompkyn,  Richard,  71, 
Tornor,  Thomas,  163. 
Torquay,  132. 

Torr,  Thomas,  100. 

Tortola,  21m 
Tottenham,  131. 

Tovey,  William,  28. 

Tower,  The,  i22n,  126. 
Townson,  Timothy,  37m 
trades  and  professions,  3,  5, 
26,  63,  83,  86,  95n,  122, 
123,  133,  135,  146,  151, 
153,  15  7,  161. 
Tregangeeves,  2 in. 

Trentside  Meeting,  153. 
Trevelyan,  G.  M.,  Stuarts, 
42m 

Tritton,  J.  H.,  Tritton,  157. 
Tuke,  James  H.,  80. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  2,  136. 
Turncliffe,  Susanna,  101. 
Tumcliffe,  Thomas,  101. 
Tumeour,  Mary,  146. 


Turner  family,  29. 

Turner,  Mrs.  142. 

Turner,  G.  Lyon,  30,  71,  102, 
147- 

Turner,  James,  158. 

Turner,  Roger,  30. 

Turner,  Thomas,  163. 

Turpin,  Dick,  35. 

Tutbury,  101. 

Twyford,  135. 

Tyburn,  34,  35,  68. 

Tyburn  (York),  50. 

Tylor  and  Backhouse,  History, 
41. 


Unitarian,  6. 

Uring,  Joshua,  22. 

Uring,  N - ,  22. 

Uring,  Rebecca,  aft.  Jones,  22. 
Uttoxeter,  100. 
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Ctarfy  TJears  of  Jfopn  ap  Jfo$n. 

Amongst  the  numerous  persons  who  were  influenced 
by  the  preaching  of  the  earliest  associates  of  George 
Fox,  and  who  at  once  engaged  actively  as  Ministers 
in  the  "service  of  Truth/'  was  John  ap  John,  resident 
near  Wrexham  in  Wales,  who  soon  acquired  local  influ¬ 
ence  and  prominence.  Partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  his  ancestry  and  connections  under  the  manner 
of  continuing  names  then  adopted  in  Welsh  families, 
it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  collect  particulars  which 
can  be  relied  upon  as  to  his  parents  and  his  birth ;  and 
only  the  barest  facts  of  his  travels  and  labours  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  just  possible  to  frame  a  biographical 
outline  from  collecting  together  in  consecutive  order 
the  accounts  which  are  given  in  well-known  Journals, 
and  in  some  few  other  notices  which  have  been  preserved  ; 
but  anything  beyond  these  that  would  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  his  individual  character,  his  life 
and  pursuits  at  his  home,  and  his  influence  among  his 
neighbours,  is  now  lost  to  us.  Even  the  usual  Testimony 
after  his  decease  is  not  preserved  ;  and  the  intention 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  as  referred  to  later,  to 
collect  details  of  his  labours  and  ministry  appears  to 
have  been  left  incomplete. 

John  ap  John’s  residence  was  at  Trevo'r,  a  hamlet 
in  the  extensive  parish  of  Llangollen,  much  nearer  to 
Ruabon  than  to  Wrexham.  Situated  on  the  mountain 
side,  the  village  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
woodland  and  enclosures  of  cultivated  land,  over  the 
Valley  of  the  Dee,  and  large  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Shrop¬ 
shire.  The  immediate  locality  was  then  probably  chiefly 
pasture  ;  now  it  is  largely  occupied  with  brick  works  and 
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colliery  plant.  The  house  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  paternal  home  is  known  as  “  Plas  Eva  ”  or  “  Plas 
Evan,”  near  to  the  Sun  Inn,  and  close  to  the  road  from 
Llangollen  to  Ruabon.  It  has  undergone  many  altera¬ 
tions,  but  parts  of  the  old  structure  remain.  Adjacent 
to  it  was  a  small  field,  an  enclosed  portion  of  which  was 
called  “  the  Quakers’  Graveyard.”  But  in  excavating  for 
the  Chester  canal,  which  passes  by  it,  the  earth  was  thrown 
upon  the  old  graves  and  gravestones,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  surface  is  changed.  The  little  property  remained 
in  the  occupation,  and  most  probably  in  the  possession 
of  John  ap  John,  until  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  and 
possibly  it  was  only  on  his  own  removal  from  the  place 
that  it  passed  into  other  ownership. 

With  the  hope  of  ascertaining  whether  entries  existed 
in  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Llangollen  which  could 
be  identified  as  relating  to  his  parents  or  their  children, 
permission  to  examine  the  records  was  obtained  by 
Alfred  N.  Palmer,  of  Wrexham,  the  most  careful  of  all 
local  historians.  The  result  was  not  quite  disappointing, 
but  the  entries  are  brief,  and  the  name  is  common. 
There  are  entries  of  the  baptism  of  “  John  ap  John 
de  Trevor  Issa,”  and  of  “  Maria,  veh  John  ap  John  ”  ; 
another  reads,  “Anne,  veh  John  ap  John  de  Trevor, 
baptizata  est  secundo  die  .  .  *  1632.”  It  may  be 

assumed  that  these  entries  relate  to  our  friend,  and  to  two 
sisters  ;  the  abbreviated  Welsh  term  veh  implying  verch 
or  daughter,  and  the  name  of  the  father  being  the  same 
as  that  of  the  son.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that 
John  ap  John  was  born  between  1625  and  1630,  at 
Trevor  Issa. 

In  Cheshire  and  Denbighshire  and  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Merionethshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  the 
Puritan  party  had  increased  throughout  the  reign  of  King 
James  I.  In  the  early  years  of  King  Charles  I.,  its 
leaders  in  Cheshire  had  formed  a  scheme  for  the  purchase 
of  Church  property  which  had  fallen  into  private  hands, 
so  that  lecturers  of  Puritan  belief  might  be  provided,  but 
it  attracted  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  was  by 
him  arbitrarily  suppressed.  The  party  had  many  ad¬ 
herents  in  and  around  Wrexham.  Its  denominational 

1  The  name  of  the  month  is  illegible. 
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character  was  largely  Presbyterian,  but  after  a  time  it 
became  more  decidedly  Independent.  When  the  political 
strife  of  the  time  became  definite,  the  Parliamentary 
cause  obtained  strong  support  among  these  freeholders 
and  gentry  in  this  part  of  North  Wales.  The  chief 
among  them  was  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  of  Chirk,  Major- 
General  for  the  Parliament.  There  were  several  others 
of  lesser  note,  but  of  considerable  influence  around 
Wrexham  ;  and  among  these  were  eight  or  nine  who 
were  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1649/50  for  “  the 
better  Propagation  and  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales.” 

Most  probably  the  social  influences  at  work  among 
the  residents  around  his  home  connected  John  ap  John 
from  childhood  with  the  Independent  society  and  inclined 
him  to  the  Parliamentary  party.  He  may  have  been  sent 
for  part  of  his  education  to  school  in  Wrexham,  and 
perhaps  have  come  under  religious  feeling  as  a  result  of 
the  preaching  of  Walter  Cradock,  who  was,  in  1635,  the 
Curate  of  the  parish  church.  Walter  Cradock,  who  was 
regarded  then  as  attached  to  Puritan  doctrines,  and  who, 
after  he  had  been  required  in  consequence  to  withdraw 
from  the  curacy,  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  greatly 
influenced  the  spiritual  life  of  Nonconformists  around  the 
town. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  when,  as  George  Fox  inci¬ 
dentally  records,  John  ap  John  “  was  at  one  time  a 
Minister  ”  at  Beaumaris,  his  residence  and  position 
there  may  have  been  as  chaplain  with  part  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  army  which,  in  1646-48,  after  a  period  of  siege, 
finally  dispossessed  the  Royalists  of  the  castle  and  town 
of  Beaumaris,  and  subdued  the  whole  island  of  Anglesey. 
The  Parliamentary  commanders  were  Sir  Thomas 
Myddleton,  Col.  Myddleton,  and  Col.  S.  Thelwall,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  regiments  were  largely  composed  of  men  from 
the  border  counties.  One  or  two  others  from  Wrexham  are 
known  “  to  have  served  the  Parliament  at  Bewmarres.” 
It  is  a  little  curious  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Protectorate,  the  Governor  of  Beaumaris  was  Robert 
Owen,  of  Dolserau,  near  Dolgelly,  who,  with  his  wife, 
joined  the  Friends  in  1660,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania. 
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Morgan  Lloyd,  whose  parents  lived  at  Cynfael 
near  Dolgelly,  where  he  was  born  about  1619,  attributed 
the  change  in  the  current  of  his  views,  and  his  early 
religious  experiences,  to  the  influence  of  Walter  Cradock, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  course  of  the  early  life  of 
Morgan  Lloyd  was  followed  in  measure  by  John  ap 
John,  with  some  degree  of  personal  association  and 
friendship. 

Morgan  Lloyd  desired  to  be  a  minister.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  engaged  for  a 
time  as  chaplain  to  some  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  in  England,  and  was  with  them  at  Gloucester 
and  other  places ;  and  the  esteem  which  he  then 
gained  led  to  his  appointment  as  minister  at  Wrexham. 

Morgan  Lloyd  must  have  returned  to  Wrexham 
about  1645  ;  and  when  the  change  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament  was  made  in  so  many  parishes  whereby  a 
Presbyterian  or  an  Independent  minister  took  the  place 
of  a  Church  clergyman,  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  parish  of  Wrexham.  He  was  an  earnest  and  elo¬ 
quent  preacher,  and  he  published  several  religious  works 
which  were  much  approved  by  the  Welsh  generally. 
Some  of  his  religious  views  nearly  approached  to  the 
teaching  of  George  Fox,  and  in  a  considerable  degree 
inclined  him  towards  the  followers  of  George  Fox. 
He  objected  to  tithes  and  to  the  use  of  many  current 
designations  and  phrases.  He  did  not,  however,  associate 
himself  with  Friends,  but  remained  a  decided  Indepen¬ 
dent,  both  as  minister  of  Wrexham  up  to  1657,  when  he 
resigned  his  post,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Independent 
congregation  to  the  time  of  his  decease  at  the  age  of  forty, 
in  1659.  Philip  Henry  was  invited  then  to  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vicar  ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Ambrose  Mostyn, 
a  Presbyterian,  who  filled  the  office  until  1661,  when 
the  clergyman  who  had  been  removed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Parliamentary  strife  was  restored  to  the  bene¬ 
fice. 

The  absence  of  information  which  surrounds  the 
particulars  of  his  birth  extends  also  to  the  marriage  of 
John  ap  John.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  his  wife 
was  Catherine,  one  of  the  daughters  of  John  Trevor,  of 
Trevor  Hall  and  Valle  Crucis  Abbey.  It  has  also  been 
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stated  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Roger  ap  John,2  of 
Ruabon.  Whether  any  relationship  existed  between 
Roger  ap  John  and  John  ap  John  it  is  not  possible  now 
to  discover  ;  but  in  1685  the  name  of  Roger  ap  John 
appears  as  one  of  the  representatives  with  John  ap  John 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Wales,  held  at  Garthgynvor. 
His  marriage  must  have  taken  place  about  1660,  although 
his  religious  labours  and  absences  from  home  were  con¬ 
tinuous  about  those  years.  So  far  as  is  known,  a  daughter, 
who  was  born  in  1665  and  was  named  Phoebe,  was  the 
only  child. 


The  above  signature  is  reproduced  from  a  paper  written  by  John  ap 
John,  in  which  he  refers  to  1653,  as  the  year  in  which  his  “  understanding 
was  opned.”  He  adds,  “  In  my  Jvgment  J  have  byn  perswaeded  vnto 
the  Establishment  &  setelment  thereof,  &,  as  ocasion  served,  both  in 
Words  &  pracdises,  J  denied  ye  paement  of  tithys,  &  becos  of  ye  same 
Denial,  i  cam  to  siffer  ye  loss  of  corn,  hay,  lams,  peegs,  yievs  [?  ewes],  kids, 
&  mvch  thretnings  with  pikyls  and  other  waes.  .  .  .  .”  (D.  Gibson 

Bequest  MSS.  ii.,  33). 


*  In  Blome’s  Fanatick  History ,  1660,  p.  108,  there  is  a  charge  against 
Friends  in  North  Wales,  about  Wrexham,  of  extraordinary  behaviour 
in  their  religious  meetings  : — “  About  October,  1653,  certain  Quakers 
came  into  North  Wales  about  Wrexham  to  gain  Proselytes  at  their  meet 
ings  ;  after  long  silence,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  more  fell  into  great 
and  dreadfull  shakings,  with  swellings  in  their  bodies,  sending  out  skreekings 
and  howlings,”  etc.  Richard  Hubberthorne  and  James  Nayler,  in  their 
reply  to  Blome,  quote  the  following,  “  Answer  ;  this  Charge  is  altogether 
false,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  as  we  who  live  in  North- wales,  and 
have  been  constant  at  them  meetings  do  testifie. 

“  John  ap  John. 

“  Roger  ap  John.” 


2. 


Jtffuetons  to  3°^n  3f°0n  w 

Jrunbe*  %\ hxaiuxt. 


t.  “  Z-tyt  ^ourttaf  of  (Bcorge  $ojc.” 

John  ap  John  is  first  mentioned  by  George  Fox, 
in  the  following  well  known  passage,  which  suggests 
so  many  points  in  which  precise  details  would  be  full 
of  interest  : — 3 

While  Friends  abode  in  the  northern  parts,  a  priest  of  Wrexham  in 
Wales  whose  name  was  Morgan  Floyd,  having  heard  reports  concerning 
us,  sent  two  of  his  congregation  into  the  North  to  inquire  concerning  us, 
to  try  us  ;  and  bring  him  an  account  of  us.  But  when  those  Triers  came 
down  amongst  us,  the  power  of  the  Lord  overcame  them,  and  they  were 
both  convinced  of  the  Truth.  So  they  stayed  some  time  with  us  and  then 
returned  to  Wales,  where,  afterwards,  one  of  them  departed  from  his 
convincement ;  but  the  other,  whose  name  was  John  ap  John,  abode  in 
the  truth  and  received  a  partin  the  ministry,  in  which  he  continued 
faithful. 

The  following  beautifully  expressed  reminiscences 
of  this  important  epoch  give  valuable  details  of  the  visit 
to  George  Fox  : — 

The  21  day  of  the  5  month,  1673.  This  tim  20 
years  Agooe  was  ye  tim  that  J  John  Ap  John  was  At 
Swart  Moore  with  Gorge  Jfoox,  in  Lankashire. 

Y*  was  ye  jTvrst  tim  y*  J  soa  Go  jfox.  Now  in  this 
20  years  i  have  Reseved  mvche  &  don  bvt  lityl ;  &  it 
was  thee,  O  Lord,  y*  was  my  hvphwldar  all  this  20  years. 

3  Journal ,  1891,  vol.  i.  p.  188  ;  see  also  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  368,  372-381, 
vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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DOCUMENT  WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  AP  JOHN.  (See  p.  6.) 
From  the  original  in  D. 
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J  never  Lost  ye  Reeling  of  thy  powar  since  then  in  swart 
more  J  Reseved  it  &  Jfelt  it  ;  &  i  blive  i  nevr  shall  lose 
it  if  i  waet  for  it  &  fear  thee,  &  if  thy  Jfeare  be  bebiffor  my 
Ei.  This  jfeare  will  keepe  me  jTrom  of  ending  agenst 
thee,  ye  god  of  my  lift. 

Ye  9  of  ye  6  Month,  1673,  were  thes  things  seriosly 
Considred  &  pondred  vpon,  how  ye  lord  hath  byn  Deling 
with  me  &  many  more  this  20  years,  &  vpwardes. 

my  Evning 
meditasions 
affor  Soonn 
seting 

John  ap  John  and  his  companion  may  have  also 
met,  at  the  same  time,  with  John  Camm,  John  Audland, 
Thomas  Holme,  and  others,  who  soon  afterwards  came 
down  to  the  West  of  England,  most  earnest  and  persistent 
in  their  exertions  to  disseminate  their  views  of  the  Truth. 
That  John  ap  John  should  have  been  one  of  the  visitors 
to  the  north  indicates  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
Morgan  Lloyd,  and  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  congregation  at  Wrexham.  No  account  is  preserved 
of  the  reception  of  their  reports  on  their  return,  or  of 
their  immediate  separation  from  the  Independent  Church 
membership.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Morgan  Lloyd 
remonstrated  with  Richard  Baxter  upon  some  of  his 
controversial  writings  with  regard  to  Friends.  There 
are  no  acrimonious  passages  in  Morgan  Lloyd’s  writings, 
nor  are  there  any  notices  of  personal  intercourse  with 
John  ap  John  or  other  Friends. 

In  1657,  George  Fox,  after  travelling  through  the 
West  of  England,  came  to  Bristol,  whence  he  “  passed 
into  Wales.”  He  does  not  mention  a  companion  until, 
at  Brecknock,  “  where  we  set  up  our  Horses  at  an 
Inn,”  there  went  with  him  Thomas  Holme  (who  in  1656 
had  been  imprisoned  with  others  at  Chester),  and  John 
ap  John,  “who  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  speak  in  the 
streets.”  Then  followed  considerable  excitement  and 
a  great  tumult,  and,  on  the  next  day,  a  large  meeting, 
where,  amongst  others,  was  present  Walter  Jenkins,  from 
Pontypoo],  who,  with  Peter  Price,  of  Radnorshire  (both 
Justices  at  that  time),  had  been  present  at  the  meeting 
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at  Whetstone,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1655,  at  which  the 
wife  and  the  marshal  of  Colonel  Hacker  were  convinced. 
They  went  to  Pontymoile  (an  adjacent  hamlet),  where  was 
held  a  large  meeting,  and  came  forward  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  they  had  a  great  meeting,  visiting  Friends  all  over 
the  counties  in  their  Meetings  until  they  reached  William 
Gandy’s,  in  Cheshire.  Then,  apparently,  George  Fox 
and  his  party  returned  through  Montgomeryshire  into 
Radnorshire,  where,  at  a  large  gathering,  came  John  ap 
John,  whom  George  Fox  desired  to  go  to  the  people, 
and,  if  “  he  had  anything  upon  him,”  to  speak  to  the 
people  in  Welsh,  and  thereby  gather  them.  Afterwards 
George  Fox  addressed  the  gathering  for  almost  three 
hours.  George  Fox  then  went  to  Leominster,  where  he 
had  a  remarkable  discussion  with  Independent  and 
other  ministers,  many  hundreds  of  people  being  gathered  ; 
and  he  afterwards  travelled  on  into  Wales.  At  Tenby, 
a  Justice  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  on  “  First  day  ” 
a  meeting  was  held.  J  ohn  ap  J  ohn  was  then  with 
George  Fox,  and  at  the  meeting,  but  “  left  it  and  went 
to  the  steeple  house ;  and  the  Governor  cast  him  into 
prison.”  The  next  day,  George  Fox  appealed  to  the 
Mayor,  and  had  a  sharp  debate  with  the  Governor,  who 
at  the  close  invited  him  to  dine,  and  afterwards  set  his 
friend  at  liberty.  They  travelled  further  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  and  at  Haverfordwest  they  had  a  great  meeting 
“  where  all  was  quiet.” 

At  a  “  great  market  town  ”  in  another  county,  they 
had  difficulty  in  getting  accommodation.  John  ap  John 
”  went  and  spoke  through  the  Town,”  and  after  a  while 
again  did  so,  when  excitement  arose,  and  John  ap  John 
was  immediately  arrested.  George  Fox  immediately 
remonstrated,  and,  in  consequence,  John  ap  John  was 
brought  down,  guarded  with  halberts,”  to  be  put  out 
of  the  Town.  At  another  “  great  Town,”  John  ap  John 
declared  the  truth  through  the  streets,  without  opposi¬ 
tion  arising  ;  and,  subsequently,  as  their  journey  con¬ 
tinued,  John  ap  John  preached  in  this  manner  at  Dol- 
gelly,  and  at  Carnarvon,  and  at  Beaumaris.  At  this  last 
place,  “  there  being  a  garrison,”  John  ap  John  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  George  Fox  was  threatened  ; 
but  after  remonstrances  from  him,  John  ap  John  was  set 
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at  liberty.  Afterwards,  George  Fox  remonstrated  with 
some  of  the  authorities,  probably  officers  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  army.  Their  journey  thence  was  attended 
with  annoyances  and  difficulties  ;  at  last  they  got  to  a 
place  “  within  six  miles  of  Wrexham,  .  .  .  where  that  day 
we  met  with  many  Friends/’  and  the  “  Lord’s  everlasting 
power  was  over  all.”  This  place  would  probably  be 
Ruabon,  near  to  John  ap  John’s  house  at  Trevor,  and 
to  Catherine  Davies’s,  at  Rhuddallt,  but  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  either.  The  next  day  they  went  into  Wrexham, 
and  afterwards  George  Fox  went  on  to  Chester.  At 
Wrexham  he  met  with  many  persons  who  were  parishion¬ 
ers  of  Morgan  Lloyd,  but  found  most  of  them  very 
unsympathetic  ;  and  no  reference  is  made  to  any  former 
association  with  John  ap  John,  or  to  the  occurrences 
in  1653. 

In  these  travels  in  South  Wales  there  seems  to  have  been 
less  desire  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  imprison  vin¬ 
dictively,  than  to  imprison  and  send  away  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  peace.  It  may  be  that  John  ap  John 
had  been  known  to  some  when  connected  with  the 
Independents. 

George  Fox  again,  in  1668,  visited  South  Wales. 
He  was  at  Richard  Hanbury’s,  at  Pontypool,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  by  him  part  of  the  way,  went  over  the  hills  to 
Swansea,  and  returned  to  Cardiff  and  Newport,  where 
they  met  several  Friends.  At  Shipton,  supposed  to 
be  intended  for  Chepstow,  John  ap  John  being  with  him, 
they  anticipated  some  detention  by  the  military,  but 
they  walked  down  the  hill  into  the  town,  leading  their 
horses,  and,  it  being  market-day,  they  “  met  several 
Friends,”  who  wished  them  to  remain,  but  they  de¬ 
clined  to  stay  there,  and  went  on  into  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  return  homeward  of 
John  ap  John  ;  George  Fox  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  any  companion  in  his  journey  through  Somerset¬ 
shire  and  the  southern  counties  up  to  Kent,  engaged 
in  settling  Monthly  Meetings  in  each  county.  It 
is  scarcely  likely  that  John  ap  John  went  far  with 
him. 

There  is  no  subsequent  mention  of  John  ap  John 
in  The  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
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it  “  Z$e  QSJriftnge  of  3°^n  Q^urngeaf,” 

John  Burnyeat,  returning  from  America  in  1667, 
landed  at  Milford  Haven.  He  at  that  time  visited  the 
Meetings  in  South  Wales,  returning  to  them  in  1668,  and 
also  in  1669,  when  he  passed  on  into  North  Wales,  and 
to  Shrewsbury  and  Cheshire.  After  his  second  visit 
to  America,  he  came  from  London  to  Shrewsbury,  and  on 
as  far  as  Wrexham,  “  visiting  the  Churches  of  Christ." 
From  Wrexham,  he  took  with  him  John  ap  John, 
who  accompanied  him  towards  South  Wales  and  through 
Merionethshire  into  Pembrokeshire  ;  then,  returning, 
they  came  into  Monmouthshire,  where  they  parted,  he 
going  forward  to  Bristol  and  John  ap  John  returning 
home — apparently  in  1675.  John  Burnyeat  made  a 
similar  journey  in  1676,  coming  from  Cheshire  to  John 
ap  John's  home  near  to  Wrexham.  They  went  to  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Charles  Lloyd’s  at  Dolobran,  and 
thence  through  Merionethshire  down  to  Pembrokeshire  and 
into  Monmouthshire.  John  went  with  his  friend  to  the 
Ferry,  stayed  to  see  him  take  boat,  probably  to  cross  the 
Severn  into  Gloucestershire,  and  then  returned.  In 
passing  through  Montgomeryshire  they  held  a  meeting 
at  Machynlleth ;  but  J  ohn  Burnyeat  does  not  remark 
further  upon  it.  In  Besse’s  Sufferings ,  however,  and 
in  Richard  Davies’s  Journal,  particulars  are  given  of 
the  seizure  of  the  horses,  with  their  saddles  and  bridles, 
of  John  Burnyeat  and  Thomas  Ellis,  under  a  warrant 
from  Justice  Pugh,  of  Mathafarn,  by  a  bailiff  and  con¬ 
stable  upon  the  action  of  an  informer,  who  had  tem¬ 
porarily  and  without  any  warrant  seized  all  the  horses 
of  Friends  who  were  present  at  a  meeting  at  Machynlleth. 
John  Burnyeat’s  horse  died  very  soon  after  seizure,  and 
Thomas  Ellis’s  whilst  in  the  care  of  the  informer,  "  who 
also  suffered  great  loss  by  distemper  among  his  cattle." 
Thomas  Ellis  immediately  secured  the  intervention  of 
Richard  Davies,  of  Welshpool,  twenty-two  miles  distant, 
who  hastened  to  lay  the  case  before  Lord  Powis,  “  who 
was  very  sorry."  It  was  arranged  that  Richard  Davies 
should  try  to  secure  the  help  of  a  “  friendly,  neighbouring 
Justice  "  to  expostulate  with  Pugh.  He  was  willing  to 
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do  so  ;  and  the  threatened  fines  were,  in  consequence, 
stopped. 


itl  Qj^esee’e  “  bufferings  of  ttye  Ouafters." 

From  the  above  accounts  there  is  no  indication  that 
John  ap  John  had  previously  visited  South  Wales  as  a 
Quaker  Minister,  or  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  treat 
him  harshly  for  engaging  in  discussions  likely  to  cause 
disturbances.  Yet  Besse’s  Sufferings  supplies  other 
information  : — 4 

The  earliest  Instance  of  this  People's  Suffering  in  Wales  is  that  of 
John  Ap  John,  who,  being  in  the  Steeple  House  at  Swanzey,  after  the 
Preacher  was  ended  asked  him,  “  whether  he  was  a  Minister  of  Christ  ?  " 
This  question  gave  great  Offence  not  only  to  the  Priest  but  also  to  another 
then  present  who  discovered  his  Wrath  by  instantly  seizing  John  by  the 
Collar  and  delivering  him  to  a  Constable  who  confined  him  that  night  in 
a  close  dark  Prison.  Next  day  he  was  brought  before  the  Magistrates, 
whom  the  Priests  laboured  to  incense  against  him,  requiring  in  their  fierce 
zeal,  “  to  have  him  whipped  that  the  Devil  might  come  out  of  him,"  and 
as  often  as  he  attempted  to  speak,  one  or  other  would  strike  him  and 
stop  his  mouth  with  their  hands.  At  length  he  was  sent  to  prison  by  the 
following  Mittimus  : — 

To  the  Keeper  of  the  Common  Goal  for  the  County  of  Glamorgan,  or 
his  Deputy  at  Cardiff. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  proved  by  Oath  before  hie  that  John  Ap  John 
of  Denbighshire  hath  misbehaved  himself  contrary  to  the  Laws,  and  Security 
being  therefore  by  me  required  for  his  personal  appearance  at  the  next 
Great  Sessions  hath  obstinately  refused  the  same.  These  are  therefore, 
in  the  name  of  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  to  charge  and  require  you 
forthwith  to  receive  into  your  Custody  the  body  of  the  said  John  Ap  John, 
and  him  safely  in  your  Goal  to  keep  and  retain  until  he  shall  give  good 
Security  for  his  appearance  at  the  first  Great  Sessions,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  be  of  good  Behaviour  towards  his  Highness  and  all  good  People  of  this 
Nation.  And  hereof  fail  not,  as  you  will  answer  the  Contrary  at  your 
Peril. 

Dated  at  Swanzey  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  the  8th  day  of  October, 

1655- 

Robert  Dawkins. 

Besse  remarks,  “  This  Mittimus  expresses  no  particular 
cause  for  the  imprisonment,  but  palliates  an  unjust  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  colour  of  a  general  charge  of  misbehaviour, 
though  the  matter  of  fact  was  in  no  wise  criminal,  nor 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  any  law."  The  necessity  on  the 

4  Vol.  1.  p.  735,  also  pp.  736,  737,  741,  745. 
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part  of  the  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace,  after  all 
the  difficulties  which  the  Parliamentary  party  had 
overcome  in  South  Wales,  cannot  however  be  disregarded. 

Besse  mentions  John  ap  John  in  1655,  and  subse¬ 
quently  as  "  of  near  Wrexham/'  and  in  1661  refers  to 
ten  Friends  "  met  in  their  own  hired  house  at  Wrexham." 
In  1668,  two  residents  in  Wrexham  were  presented 
at  the  General  Sessions  at  Ruthin  "  for  being  present  at 
Conventicles,"  and  others,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ruabon,  were  presented  at  the  preceding  Sessions  as 
"  Quakers."  Among  these  were  John  ap  John  of  Trevor, 
Catherine  Edwards  of  Trevor,  Roger  ap  Shone  of  Pen-y- 
clawdd,  and  Thomas  ap  Pugh  of  Chirk.  Later  on,  in 
1670,  an  information  was  laid  against  various  persons 
“  present  at  a  seditious  Conventicle  held  on  the  12th  of 
June"  at  the  house  of  John  ap  John  of  Trevor.  They 
were  fined  in  all,  £20  15s.,  of  which  two-thirds  was  paid 
to  the  informer,  who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a  not 
distant  neighbour,  John  Robinson,  of  Gwersyllt. 

Again,  in  1658  (but  clearly  there  is  some  confusion 
in  the  dates,  if  there  be  not  in  the  narratives), 

John  Ap  John,  for  preaching  to  the  People  in  the  town  of  Swanzey, 
was  several  times  turned  out  of  that  Town  by  order  of  the  Magistrates. 
At  length,  for  his  public  opposition  to  Evan  Griffin,  one  of  their  Priests, 
he  was  haled  out  of  the  Steeple  House  by  the  hair  of  his  head  by  one 
Roberts,  a  preacher,  and  being  brought  before  a  Justice  was  struck  by 
Morris  Bed  well.  Priest  of  Swanzey,  and  afterward  by  the  said  Justice  was 
committed  to  Goal,  where  he  lay  twenty  weeks,  and  then  was  discharged 
without  any  legal  trial. 

In  the  same  year,  John  ap  John  was  taken  from 
a  meeting  at  Cardiff,  by  command  of  Henry  Griffith, 
commonly  called  Captain  Griffith,  and  brought  before 
him  ;  but  he,  having  no  power  to  imprison,  sent  some 
soldiers  with  him  to  one  of  the  bailiffs  of  the  town, 
who,  being  unwilling  to  meddle  in  the  affair,  absented 
himself.  The  soldiers  then  applied  to  the  other  bailiff, 
who  was  not  forward  to  act  therein.  Nevertheless, 
through  much  importunity  of  the  priests,  the  said 
bailiffs  were  persuaded,  the  next  day,  to  send  John  ap 
John  to  prison,  together  with  Francis  Gawler,  John 
Mayo,  and  Toby  Hodge,  who  had  been  at  the  same  meeting. 
They  were  continued  a  few  days  in  prison,  and  then 
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released  without  being  brought  to  any  trial.  Francis 
Gawler  relates,5  without  date,  but  of  these  years,  "  Again 
John  ap  John  was  by  the  Constables  of  Swanzey  turned 
forth  several  times,  and  still  returned,  bearing  Wit- 
nesse  against  them." 

The  practice  of  speaking  in  churches  and  in  public 
places  after  the  authorised  preacher  had  concluded 
was  an  admitted  custom,  if  not  allowed  by  the  law,  during 
the  period  from  1648  to  1660.  But  how  often  it  roused 
fierce  resentment  and  led  to  sad  imprisonments  and 
harsh  usage  the  records  of  the  Society  abundantly  testify. 
Many  churches  were  occupied  by  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  ministers,  and  the  Common  Prayer  and  a 
Liturgy  were  not  then  used.  The  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  prefaced  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  convened 
by  Parliament,  contained  general  directions  regarding 
public  prayer  and  worship.  The  Parliament,  in  1645, 
enacted  that  all  ministers  should  read  it  to  their  con¬ 
gregations,  and  should  cease  to  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  under  penalties.  Then  probably  the  churches 
were  used  more  freely  for  meetings  or  disputations  ;  and 
often  there  was  no  expressed  objection,  if  not  actual 
permission,  to  the  preaching  not  only  of  Quakers  but  of 
Baptists  and  Independents.  But  this  practice  very  much 
ceased  after  1660. 


tp.  “  3°«rttaC  of  (Rtcf$ar&  ©amee.” 

The  biographical  account  of  “  that  ancient  Servant 
of  the  Lord,”  Richard  Davies,  of  Cloddiau  Cochion,  near 
Welshpool,  has  been  printed  several  times.  The  parti¬ 
culars  which  it  gives  of  the  Friends  in  Montgomeryshire 
and  North  Wales  cannot  well  be  condensed,  but  the 
references  in  it  to  circumstances  connected  with  John 
ap  John  must  be  noticed.  Richard  Davies  was  born 
at  Welshpool  in  1635.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  but  he,  becoming  religiously  inclined, 
attached  himself  to  the  Independents  under  Vavasor 
Powell,  and  was  diligent  with  his  associates  in  searching 

s  In  A  Record  of  Some  Persecutions  .  .  .  South  Wales,  1659. 
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and  reading  the  Scriptures.  About  1650  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  an  Independent,  a  felt  maker,  in  Llanfair.  In 
1656  he  had  heard  of  the  Quakers  ;  and  in  the  next  year 
there  came  to  his  master’s  house  “  a  poor  Man  in  a  mean 
habit,”  Morgan  Evan,  of  South  Wales,  who  had  met 
with  Quakers  and  was  convinced  of  the  Truth.  Richard 
Davies  took  his  Bible  to  dispute  with  him,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  some  distance  on  his  way,  when  the  con¬ 
versation  led  Richard  Davies  to  pray  that  he  might 
build  on  the  same  rock ;  and,  after  a  second  visit  from  the 
same  poor  man,  he  became  convinced,  and  known  as  a 
Quaker.  Then  followed  a  period  of  much  trial  and 
disquietude  with  his  friends  and  his  parents,  and  on  one 
occasion,  on  going  with  his  father  to  church,  he  spoke 
“  but  a  little  while  ”  to  the  congregation,  and  was  placed 
for  a  day  in  prison.  Shortly  afterwards,  hearing  that 
there  were  Quakers  in  Shrewsbury,  eighteen  miles  off,  he 
obtained  leave  to  go  so  far  at  the  time  called  Christmas 
in  1657.  He  was  very  kindly  received  at  the  house 
of  John  Millington,  “  where  many  Friends  resorted,”  and 
was  also  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  at  the  meeting  at 
William  Paine’s  at  the  Wyle  Cop,  which  was  a  very 
impressive  occasion  to  him.  Information  was  given  that 
John  ap  John  was  come  to  the  town,  and  was  to  have 
a  meeting  there.  He  stayed  that  meeting,  and  there 
heard  the  first  Friend  that  was  called  a  Quaker  preach  in 
a  meeting  ;  “  and  when  I  heard  him,  I  thought  he  spoke 
as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes  ;  his 
words  were  so  sound  and  piercing.”  In  1658  Richard 
Davies  went  to  London,  where  he  earned  the  appreciation 
of  Friends,  and  in  1659  he  married  there,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Welshpool. 

On  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  in  1660,  great 
political  changes  occurred  ;  the  justices  and  ministers 
of  the  Protectorate  were  displaced,  and  other  justices 
and  the  clergy  came  again  into  office.  Many  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  officers  were  imprisoned  ;  and  many  persons 
attached  themselves  to  Friends.  Among  these  latter  were 
Charles  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  who  had  been  a  Justice  ; 
Edward  Evans,  of  Welshpool,  who  was  convinced  in 
Pool  Gaol  by  some  remarks  of  Vavasor  Powell,  then 
a  fellow  prisoner  from  some  political  cause  ;  Owen 
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Lewis,  of  Tyddyn-y-Gareg,6  a  former  Justice,  who  had 
been  convinced  by  Thomas  Briggs  ;  Robert  Owen, 
of  Dolserau,  near  Dolgelly,  also  a  Justice;  Owen  Hum¬ 
phrey,  of  Llwyngwril,  and  his  father  and  brothers ; 
and,  shortly  after,  Thomas  Lloyd,  who,  with  many  more, 
were  “  gathered  to  the  Lord,”  “  continuing  faithful,  and 
keeping  meetings  at  their  houses.”  A  Meeting  was 
settled  at  Penllyn,  near  Bala,  and  there  were  many 
convincements  among  the  Independents  around  Mach¬ 
ynlleth.  At  Welshpool,  Thomas  Ellis,7  an  Independent 
deacon,  and  known  to  Vavasor  Powell,  was  convinced.  He 
was  afterwards  the  companion  of  John  Burnyeat  and 
Richard  Davies,  and  removed  later  to  Pennsylvania. 

In  1664,  Richard  Davies,  although  nominally  a  pris¬ 
oner,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Shrewsbury ;  he  went  thence 
through  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire  to  Bristol, 
and  then  through  South  Wales  homeward.  At  Cardigan 
he  found  Thomas  Ellis  was  in  prison  with  some  other 
Friends,  and  after  exerting  himself  to  obtain  his  release 
they  continued  holding  meetings  thereabout.  In  1668 
there  came  to  Cloddiau  Cochion,  near  to  Welshpool, 
which  had  then  become  Richard  Davies’s  home,  John  ap 
John,  and  James  Adamson,7  a  north  country  Friend. 
The  magistrates  of  Welshpool  broke  up  the  meeting, 
and  took  the  principal  Friends  prisoners.  John  ap 
John  continued  with  the  party  until  Richard  Davies, 
probably  having  made  some  arrangement  with  the 
officer,  “  told  him  he  should  be  prisoner  no  longer. 

He  staid  a  little  while  with  us,  and  then  went  homewards.” 

About  the  year  1669,  “  my  Ancient,  well-beloved, 
and  dear  companion,  John  ap  John  and  I  ”  (as  Richard 
Davies  records)  took  a  journey  to  South  Wales  to  visit 
Friends  in  those  parts.  Richard  Davies  says  : — 

We  declared  the  word  of  the  Lord  both  in  Welsh  and  English.  My 
Friend,  John  Ap  John,  was  very  sound  and  intelligible  in  the  Welsh 
language.  He  deserved  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  for  he  was  my  elder, 
and  the  first  Friend  that  I  heard  declare  in  a  meeting  in  the  English 
tongue  :  and  though  he  was  not  perfect  in  that  language  yet  he  had  the 
tongue  of  the  learned  to  such  who  were  spiritual. 

6  There  is  an  illustration  of  Tyddyn-y-Gareg  Meeting  House  in 
The  Friend  (Lond.),  vol.  37  (1897),  P-  199* 

7  For  Thomas  Ellis  and  James  Adamson,  see  F.P.T. 
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In  Radnorshire  they  were  joined  by  Roger  Prichard, 
of  Almeley,  who  accompanied  them  into  Monmouthshire  ; 
and  before  they  parted,  they  arranged  to  visit  him  and 
to  hold  meetings  at  his  home.  They  visited  Cardiff, 
staying  with  John  and  Elizabeth  Mayo,  who  had  been 
fellow  sufferers  with  John  ap  John  in  former  years,  and 
went  on  to  Swansea  and  into  Pembrokeshire.  Richard 
Davies  remarks,  “  John  ap  John  suffered  great  persecution 
at  Cardiff,  and  in  other  parts  of  that  country,  before  I  was 
convinced.  I  suppose  he  might  be  prisoner  there  in 
1653  or  1654/’  There  is  no  intimation  that  on  this  visit 
they  met  with  opposition  or  ill-treatment. 

In  1675,  there  was  severe  persecution  of  Friends 
in  Merionethshire,  particularly  around  Penllyn  and 
Bala,  and  Richard  Davies  and  Charles  Lloyd  of  Dolobran 
were  concerned  to  visit  some  of  them,  and  to  intercede 
with  some  of  the  magistrates.  “  From  thence/’  writes 
R.  Davies,  “  we  went  to  John  ap  John’s,  at  Wrexham, 
and  visited  Friends  there,  and  then  came  home  to  our 
families.”  In  the  following  year,  Thomas  Lloyd,  and 
others,  were  subjected  to  severe  penalties  for  being  present 
at  a  meeting  at  Cloddiau  Cochion,  and  Charles  Lloyd  suf¬ 
fered  heavy  distraints  in  consequence.  Lord  Herbert  was 
appealed  to,  and  he  interposed  by  discountenancing  the 
informers  and  their  endeavours  to  obtain  penalties. 

Persecution  on  various  grounds  continued  in  South 
Wales.  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  who  was  nominated  to  the 
Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  in  1681,  evinced  much  kindly 
feeling,  and  desired  to  moderate  the  arbitrary  or  extreme 
legal  proceedings  which  lead  to  excessive  distraints  or 
long  imprisonments.  Early  in  the  next  year,  Richard 
Davies  and  Charles  Lloyd  went  through  Herefordshire 
and  Worcestershire  to  London  before  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
With  the  assistance  of  William  Penn  and  George  White- 
head  a  statement  of  the  imprisonments  in  Wales  and  in 
Bristol  was  prepared  to  be  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  It  was  taken  by  a  deputation  of  three  Friends 
from  London,  and  three  from  Wales,  the  latter  being 
Richard  Davies,  Charles  Lloyd,  and  Thomas  Wynne,  of 
Caerwys.  The  Lord  Chancellor  intimated  that  Richard 
Davies  might  tell  Bishop  Lloyd  “  that  there  would  be 
Liberty  of  Conscience  in  England  ”  ;  and  to  this  Richard 
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Davies  replied  “  that  he  did  believe  it  would  be  so  in 
God’s  time.”  The  Chancellor  certainly  did  not  anticipate 
the  course  of  approaching  events,  which  sent  him  into 
exile  and  removed  the  King  from  the  throne,  and  resulted 
in  securing  this  greatly  desired  liberty. 

Information  of  the  imprisonment  of  Friends  at 
Denbigh  in  that  year  was  conveyed  to  George  Fox.  He 
wrote  to  them  an  epistle  of  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
concluding  with  following  words : — 

Christ  is  the  same  to-day  as  he  was  yesterday,  a  rock  and  founda¬ 
tion  for  your  age  and  generation  to  build  upon.  I  have  written  con¬ 
cerning  you  (since  I  heard  your  letter)  to  Friends  in  Cheshire  to  visit  you, 
understanding  that  you  belong  to  their  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  therefore 
I  desire  some  Friends  of  your  County  to  go  and  lay  your  suffering  condition 
before  their  Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meeting.  I  have  written  likewise  to 
Richard  Davies  that  some  of  that  side  may  visit  you  and  see  how  your 
condition  is.  My  love  is  to  you  in  the  Lord  in  whom  alone  is  your  support. 

G.  F. 

London  the  27th  of  the  nth  month,  1682. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  circumstances, 
and  the  result  of  this  appeal. 

Still  imprisonments  continued.  Richard  Davies 
mentions  that  in  1688  he  interceded  with  Bishop  Lloyd 
on  behalf  of  a  prisoner  of  the  same  name  as  himself, 
Richard  Davies,  from  near  Ruabon  in  Denbighshire, 
and  who,  some  little  time  after,  was  discharged  after  a 
consideration  of  his  case  by  the  Bishop's  Chancellor, 
Dr.  Wynne.  The  place  of  residence  of  this  Richard 
Davies  was  Rhuddallt  Isaf,  in  the  parish  of  Ruabon,  a 
hamlet  which  at  one  time  contained  several  small  freehold 
properties,  but  which  has  entirely  disappeared  by  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  houses  and  the  enclosure  of  the 
sites  within  the  park  at  Wynnstay,  until  the  name  and 
locality  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  It  is  distant  about 
six  miles  from  Trevor,  the  home  of  John  ap  John.  The 
owner  of  one  of  the  properties  was  Edward  ap  Randal, 
descended  from  the  Welsh  family  of  Yale.  Catherine, 
one  of  his  four  daughters,  became  the  wife  of  David  ap 
Edward,  of  Trevor.  Afterwards  (perhaps  after  the 
decease  of  her  husband)  she  was  known  as  Catherine 
Edwards.  She  became  the  purchaser  of  the  interests 
of  her  sisters  in  their  father's  small  property,  and  devised 
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it  to  her  only  son,  Richard,  who  modified  his  name  to 
Davies.  Her  husband  may  have  been  a  relative  of 
John  ap  John,  but  certainly  both  husband  and  wife  were 
among  the  earliest  associates  of  John  ap  John  in  his 
altered  religious  views.  A  Meeting  was  early  settled  at 
Rhuddallt ;  which  was  continued  for  several  years  through 
the  lifetime  of  Richard  Davies,  and  of  his  sons,  Edward 
Davies  and  John  Davies.  About  1724,  when  changes 
and  reverses  had  occurred,  the  Meeting  merged  into 
one  at  Cefn  Bychan,  in  an  adjoining  township.  A 
Meeting  House,  built  here  prior  to  1700,  can  still  be 
identified,  although  now  altered  into  a  dwelling  house. 
About  1745  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists. 

In  1708,  Friends  at  Wrexham  desired  to  acquire 
premises  of  their  own;  and  John  James  and  Hannah 
Newton,  both  of  Wrexham,  and  Richard  Davies,  of 
Rhuddallt,  purchased  two  recently  erected  cottages  with 
the  gardens  belonging  to  the  same.  The  Meetings  at  and 
around  Wrexham  were  associated  with  Cheshire,  and 
contributions  towards  fitting  up  these  premises  were  sent 
from  Frandley,  Morley,  and  Nantwich,  where  then 
existed  the  principal  Meetings  in  the  county. 

Richard  Davies,  of  Cloddiau  Cochion,  does  not 
mention  John  ap  John  after  the  year  of  the  meeting  at 
Haverfordwest.  Yet  in  the  years  1690  to  1700  the 
former  does  not  appear  to  have  been  absent  long  from 
his  home  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  travelling 
about  not  far  from  it.  In  1702  he  went  to  London  with 
his  daughter,  Tace  Endon,  and  in  1704  with  his 
grandson,  David  Endon.  In  1705  his  wife,  Tace,  died — 
“  a  woman  very  serviceable  to  Truth  and  Friends. "  In 
1706  he  was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Llanidloes  and  then 
went  to  London.  In  1707,  his  last  absence  from  home, 
he  attended  the  burial  of  an  ancient  Friend,  Anne  Thomas, 
at  Shrewsbury.  His  active  life  ended,  after  a  short  illness, 
on  22nd  of  First  Month,  1707/8  :  and  on  the  25th  the  inter¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  little  graveyard  at  Cloddiau 
Cochion,  "  where  was  held  a  solemn  Meeting,  and  several 
Testimonies  were  borne  in  the  power  and  life  of  Truth." 
Short  notices  of  Richard  Davies  were  written  by  George 
Whitehead,  by  Rowland  Owen  of  Dolgelly,  and  by 
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“  Friends  and  Brethren  ”  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  Montgomeryshire.  His  decease  caused  a  vacancy 
in  the  district  which  no  member  in  it  was  able  to  fill. 
After  a  few  years,  Cloddiau  Cochion  became  desolate 
by  the  removal  of  his  children,  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  strangers.  His  house  was  largely  rebuilt  many 
years  ago,  and  still  looks  down  a  beautiful  but  very 
secluded  valley.  The  lines  of  walling  enclosing  the 
Burial  Ground  are  quite  apparent,  but  they  give  no  other 
separation  from  the  large  meadow  around.  A  Wesleyan 
chapel  not  far  off  gives  evidence  of  the  religious  life  still 
pervading  the  sequestered  locality. 


v.  Qfttnufee  of  fjte  Ouarfcrfg  (MUefttig 
for  (WUrtonetftelHre,  etc. 

In  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
Merionethshire,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Shropshire,  com¬ 
menced  under  the  care  of  Charles  Lloyd,  Richard  Davies, 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Richard  Moore,  and  others,  at  Dolobran 
in  1668,  there  is  only  one  mention  of  John  ap  John. 

Richard  Moore,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  accompanied 
George  Fox  and  Richard  Davies  on  parts  of  their  visits 
to  Wales,  and  who  was  a  valued  Minister,  died  after  a 
short  illness  in  London  in  1668.  “  It  was  a  great  grief 

to  many  honest  Friends  that  so  many  Friends  in  the 
ministry  should  be  taken  away  in  the  City.”  He  left  a 
son,  Mordecai  Moore,  whom  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
1674  was  desirous  to  care  for,  and  they  proposed  "  to  set 
him  out  as  an  Apprentice  to  a  Chirurgeon  Barber  as  being 
a  particular  calling  that  the  lad’s  genius  inclined  him  to, 
and  if  a  provision  be  made  not  only  for  his  present  sub¬ 
sistence  but  for  the  binding  of  him.”  Charles  Lloyd 
and  Thomas  Lloyd  were  requested  “  to  write  to  particular 
Surgeon  friends  ”  on  his  behalf.  A  subscription  was 
made  for  his  assistance,  and  he  was  sent  on  from  Shrews¬ 
bury  to  John  ap  John  to  be  helped  forward  to  Thomas 
Wynne,  of  Caerwys  in  Flintshire,  to  whom  he  was  after¬ 
wards  bound  for  seven  years.  Thomas  Lloyd  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1682,  and  Thomas  Wynne  accompanied 
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him  or  followed  in  the  same  year.  Very  probably 
Mordecai  Moore  accompanied  one  or  other  of  them, 
as  he  left  England,  settled  at  South  River  in  Maryland, 
and  subsequently  married  Deborah,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lloyd.  In  1687,  “  in  grateful  remembrance  of  Friends’ 
kindness  to  him  when  young,”  he  forwarded  to  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Meeting  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  cost  he  had 
occasioned  ;  and  he  maintained  some  correspondence 
with  Friends  in  Shrewsbury,  as  opportunity  offered. 


tn.  “  Jfowrnaf  of  3°$n  <£>raffon.” 

John  Gratton,  of  Monyash,  in  Derbyshire,  gives 
an  account  in  his  Journal,  of  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  1684.  Since  1680,  he  had  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  keeper  or  officer  of  the  gaol  at  Derby,  but  the  officer 
had  given  him  permission  to  leave  Derby  at  intervals. 
He  records8: — 

Having  obtained  leave  to  go  home  for  some  time  to  see  my  Wife 
and  Family,  it  fell  out  that  Robert  Meller,  of  Whitehough  in  Staffordshire 
died,  who  had  been  an  honest  Friend  in  his  day,  and  a  noble  Standard 
in  Suffering  Times ;  his  wife  was  also  a  sincere  hearted  woman,  and 
his  son  J ohn  a  very  honest  Friend  They  hearing  of  my  being  at  home  sent 
and  invited  me  to  come  to  his  Burial,  and  though  I  was  sorry  for  the  Loss 
of  so  faithful  a  Friend  yet  was  I  desirous  to  go  to  his  Burial  thinking  there 
would  be  many  People,  for  he  was  beloved  both  by  Rich  and  Poor,  and 
of  good  Report  amongst  Men  of  all  sorts.  But  I  being  a  Prisoner  was 
careful  the  Gaoler  might  not  be  blamed  nor  turned  out  of  his  Place  on 
my  account,  for  both  he  and  his  Wife  and  Children  loved  me  well  and 
were  very  kind  to  me  :  upon  which  I  waited  upon  the  Lord  desiring  to 
know  His  mind  whether  I  should  go  or  no.  Then  I  felt  I  might  go. 

He  went  to  the  Graveyard,  where  were  “  three 
Public  Friends  besides,  viz.,  W.  F.,  J.  H.,  and  J.  J.”  They 
all  spoke  ;  and  ultimately  informations  were  laid  against 
them.  The  magistrates  imposed  fines  of  £20  each, 

and  Thomas  Hammersley,  the  Friend  of  the  House,  for  the  grave  yard 
twenty  pounds  ;  in  all  one  hundred  pounds,  besides  other  Friends  five 
Shillings  apiece  for  Hearers.  Yet  these  then  Informers  got  nothing 
of  that  hundred  pounds,  for  Friends  went  to  the  Magistrates  and  they 
moderated  it.  .  .  The  deceased  Friend  was  a  rich  man,  and  so  were 
his  Relations  in  that  County  and  in  Derbyshire. 

8  Journal  of  the  Life  of  John  Gratton,  pp.  95,  105,  109. 
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Endeavours  were  made  to  enforce  the  penalties,  "but 
the  Hearts  of  divers  People  rose  against  ”  the  informers. 
There  were  attempts  to  disturb  both  the  gaoler  and 
John  Gratton,  but  these  were  overruled.  Some  of  the 
magistrates,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  William  Boothby,  at 
last  declined.  One  of  the  three  Friends  indicated  by 
initials  is  mentioned  in  the  margin,  as  William  Fallow- 
field.  The  other  two  are  not  named.  One  may  have 
been  Joseph  Holt,  of  Oakham,  and  the  other,  John  ap 
John.  This  is,  however,  entirely  surmise.  The  burial 
of  Robert  Mellor  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Seventh 
Month,  1684 ;  and  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Mellor,  died  at 
Whitehough  on  the  26th  of  Ninth  Month,  1695. 

John  Gratton  had  previously  visited  Cheshire,  and 
he  subsequently  did  so  on  two  occasions.  In  1691  he 
was  at  Hawarden  and  at  Wrexham,  “  and  so  to  Richard 
Davies’  House  near  Welshpool ;  ”  and  “  at  Charles 
Lloyd’s  at  Dolobran  "  ;  and  afterwards  at  0  Pontymoile 
and  The  Pant  near  Raglan,  in  Monmouthshire  .  . 

and  other  places  whose  names  I  do  not  remember  now.” 
In  1695  he  went  again  to  Shrewsbury  and  on  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Pontymoile  ;  and  after  to  the  Pant 
and  so  over  the  Passage  into  Gloucestershire.  On  neither 
occasion  does  he  mention  the  residence  of  John  ap  John, 
to  whom,  it  might  be  thought,  he  would  be  desirous  to 
make  a  visit. 

In  1687,  Benjamin  Bangs,  who  had  settled  in  Cheshire, 
residing  at  Crowton  and  afterwards  at  Stockport,  and 
his  wife,  travelled  through  Leicestershire  and  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  to  Robert  Mellor’s  at  the  Whitehough  in 
Staffordshire,  where  they  stayed  a  night.  In  the  morning 
they  passed  on  to  Leek,  and  so  to  Macclesfield,  and 
thence  home. 


tnt.  Betters  of  C(Jo mao  Ifyotme. 

Thomas  Holme  and  Elizabeth  Holme,  his  wife,  very 
frequently  corresponded  with  George  Fox  and  Margaret 
Fox,  reporting  their  labours,  and  receiving  in  return 
sympathetic  advice  and  general  direction. 
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The  following  letter  from  Thomas  Holme  is  probably 
addressed  to  George  Fox9: — 

dear  brother. 

my  loue  in  the  head  is  remembred  to  thee,  &  my  obedence  &  sub- 
iection  to  thee  in  my  head  is  the  same  as  euer  was,  god  is  my  witnes. 

this  is  to  let  thee  know  of  my  Journey  &  sarves  in  Wals.  J  came  out 
of  Chesher  About  5  weekes  agoe,  &  J  staid  to  first  dayes  in  radnersher  in 
the  mountans  where  J  had  diveres  meetings  wher  many  ar  Convinced  of 
the  truth,  of  that  peopell  caled  babtis  ;  many  of  ther  Churches  ar  broken 
in  peeses.  Ther  is  A  great  convincement  in  that  part,  but  the  most  ar 
welsh  &  sume  canot  vnderstand  Englesh.  Ther  ar  3  who  hath  the  welsh 
toung,  which  ar  servasable  &  labores  A  mong  them,  which  3  frinds  came 
out  of  the  north  of  wals  ;  ther  is  on  who  is  A  Justes  of  peace  Convinced, 
&  is  prety  faithfull  &  servaseble  in  his  place.  J  was  5  nights  in  his  house, 
&  had  A  great  meeting  at  his  hous  ;  hee  dwells  in  the  mountenes  in 
Mvngomerishir.  As  J  pased  thorw,  J  was  moued  to  goe  into  A  castell, 
&  spoke  the  word  of  the  lord  in  much  Clearnes  &  bouldnes  among  the 
soulders  &  it  was  receved  by  some. 

After  J  had  been  to  first  dayes  in  radnersher,  J  pased  into  mvnmvth- 
shir  to  A  town  caled  Abergine  wher  I  got  A  meeting  that  euening  in  the  in 
wher  J  looged  ;  &  the  next  day,  being  the  market  day,  J  was  moued  to 
speake  in  the  market.  J  drew  the  peopell  into  A  convenent  place,  & 
spoke  A  prety  time  to  them.  It  cast  A  sund  thoraw  the  town  &  county, 
for  not  any  frind  had  spoken  ther  befor. 

The  next  day,  J  met  with  my  wife  &  Alas  birket,  at  A  place  wher 
the[y]  had  A  meeting  ;  &  sene  J  haue  been  in  thes  parts,  wher  the  lord  is 
gathering  A  peopell  in  mvnmuthshir  &  chemorgenshir  wher  wee  labor  vp  & 
doun  in  the  work,  &  sarves  of  the  lord.  At  this  time  my  wife  &  Alas  birket 
is  in  mvnmuthshir  ;  to  Justes  of  the  peas  is  convinced  in  that  county. 

The  last  first  day  J  had  A  meeting  4  miles  from  Chipstow,  &  on  the 
seconday  J  had  on  in  Chepstow  &  anouther  on  the  third  day  &  this  day 
being  the  4  day  J  had  A  meeting  6  mils  beyond  Cardife  at  the  seea  sid, 
wher  ther  is  A  prety  peopell.  Tomorow  J  pass  to  A  generall  meeting  in 
nvport  At  A  Justes  house  ;  soe  that  dayly  wee  labor  vp  &  doun  in  thy 
sarves  to  horn  my  obedence  is. 

Soe  with  thee  J  rist,  disiring  thee  to  remember  vs  thy  sarvants,  & 
if  any  thing  thou  would  with  vs,  writ  to  vs,  &  sure  wee  shall  be  obedent ; 
&  what  have  been  Amees  in  vs,  send  it  into  A  land  of  for  getfullnes,  wher 
it  may  neuer  be  remembered. 

Soe  J  rist  thy  sarvant,  who  thee  doe  prese  &  valvy  &  honor  more 


then  euer. 

from  Cardife  the  27  day 

12  month. 


my  wife  loue  is  dear  to  thee.  John  ap  Jones  remenes  presener  yeat. 
9  From  the  original  in  D.  (Swarthmore  MSS.  iv.  247.) 
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It  is  probable  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  year  of  the 
date  of  this  letter10;  but  Besse,  in  mentioning  the  detention 
of  Thomas  Holme  and  John  Brown  at  Caerwent  in  1658, 
adds,  “  This  Thomas  Holme  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
preacher  among  the  People  called  Quakers  in  Wales.” 
Thomas  Holme,  his  wife  Elizabeth,  Alice  Birket,  Francis 
Gawler,  Edward  Edwards,  and  others  were  continuously 
in  South  Wales  up  to  1660,  and  suffered  many  detentions 
or  imprisonments,  and  much  rough  and  brutal  treatment, 
in  connection  with  their  ministrations  there. 

There  is  also  preserved  among  the  Swarthmore 
MSS. 11  another  letter  from  Thomas  Holme  to  George  Fox 
which  has  a  more  direct  reference  to  Denbighshire  : — 

...  It  was  vpon  vs  to  giue  freinds  in  wells  [Wales]  aviset ;  and  when 
wee  pased  out  of  Chesher,  wee  gote  A  meeting  in  flintsher  and  anouther  in 
denbysher  at  Katheren  Edwards,  which  J.  Jones  is  to  haue.  Then  wee 
pased,  being  moued  their  to,  into  mungumerysheir,  wheir  wee  visited  the 
young  freinds  in  prison  at  welsh  powell.  We  gote  ameeting  ore  two 
amonge  them  ;  and  they  wear  refreshed  their  by.  They  are  A  hopfull 
peopell,  &  valiant  for  truth.  Then  wee  pased  through  radner  &  breck- 
nocke  sheir.  The  litell  fue  that  was  in  brecknockesheir  are  in  prison, 
about  6.  Then  wee  pased  to  munmuthsheir.  .  .  . 

Thomas  Holme. 

from  swanzee  in  the  County  of  glamorgan,  the  1 1  day  of  the  4  month, 
1663. 

The  mention  in  this  letter  of  Catherine  Edwards, 
no  doubt  of  Trevor  and  Rhuddallt,  is  very  interesting,  and 
so  also  is  the  incidental  statement,  “which  J.  Jones  is  to 
have,"  which  very  possibly  refers  to  John  ap  John.  The 
name  would  easily  assume  the  English  variation  of  Jones 
to  a  person  to  whom  Welsh  was  entirely  unfamiliar  ;  as 
it  afterwards  did  upon  the  engagement  or  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  register  as 
Phoebe  Jones. 

In  1659,  Francis  Gawler,  of  Cardiff,  published  A 
Record  of  some  Persecutions  .  .  .  in  South  Wales , 

which  relates  chiefly  to  the  cruelties  befalling  Elizabeth 
Holme,  her  companion  Alice  Birket,  and  the  writer,  at 
Swansea,  at  Shirenewton,  at  Newport,  and  afterwards 

10  This  letter  was  not  dated,  as  to  the  year,  by  the  writer,  but  “  1654  " 
is  inserted  in  the  handwriting  of  George  Fox.  He  may  have  mistaken 
the  year,  as  he  did  occasionally  in  other  documents  dated  by  him. 

11  D.  (Swarthmore  MSS.  iv.  245.) 
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at  Haverfordwest.  The  pages  of  this  Record  afford  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  the  privations  to  which  all  the  early 
preachers  in  South  Wales  were  from  time  to  time  sub¬ 
jected. 

The  decease  of  Thomas  Holme  occurred  in  South 
Wales  in  1665.  His  widow,  Elizabeth  Holme,  removed 
to  Kendal,  and  survived  him  many  years.12 


I  2 


For  Elizabeth  Holme,  see  F.P.T. 


3. 


©escentonfe  of  J(o0n 

In  1689,  the  8th  of  Third  Month,  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  of  John  ap  John,  under  the  name  of  Phoebe 
Jones,  with  John  Mellor,  of  the  Whitehough  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  was  solemnised  at  the  house  of  Richard  Davies,  at 
Rhuddalt.  The  entry  in  the  Staffordshire  Register 
describes  her  as  Phoebe  Jones,  daughter  of  John  ap  John. 
To  English  speaking  persons  the  name  ap  John,  or  ap 
Shon,  would  almost  naturally  slide  into  Jones. 

The  pages  of  the  Registers  bear  the  records  of  the 
close  of  these  laborious  lives.  In  1694,  on  the  9th  of 
Eleventh  Month,  Catherine  ap  John,  wife  of  John,  died 
at  Ruddulph  (Rhuddallt),  and  on  the  12th  was  interred 
at  Trevour  (Trevor).  Whether  John  and  Catherine  ap 
John  had  removed  their  residence  from  their  old  home 
at  Trevor  to  the  hamlet  of  Rhuddallt,  or  were  there  at  the 
time  as  visitors  only,  must  be  left  to  conjecture  ;  but, 
most  probably,  soon  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  John 
ap  John  removed  from  Denbighshire  to  the  home  of  his 
daughter  at  Whitehough. 

The  Whitehough13  is  a  Manor  House,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Ipstones,  and  near  to  the  town  of  Leek  and  the 
village  of  Basford.  It  is  now  a  large  farm  house,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Whitehough  ;  but  the  present  build¬ 
ing  is  small  compared  with  the  house  once  suitable  for 
the  owner  of  a  considerable  estate.  It  must  have  been  a 
pleasant  retreat  for  John  ap  John  after  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

His  decease  occurred  on  the  16th  of  Ninth  Month, 
1697.  No  other  particular  is  given  in  the  Register,  but 
further  information  is  conveyed  in  the  following  state- 

13  Pronounced  Whitehuff.  George  Fox  had  a  meeting  there  in  1663. 
He  was  there  again  in  1678,  and  wrote  thence  his  letter  to  Friends  in 
Staffordshire,  of  that  year. 
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ment  from  Staffordshire  in  answer  to  Queries  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings:  — 

FROM  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


1698.  QUERIES  ? 

1st  Friends  Sufferings  ? 

ANSWERS. 

Contain’d  in  a  paper  hereunto  Annexed. 

2d  Prisoners  ? 

None. 

3d  Prisoners  Released  ? 

None. 

4th  Meeting-houses  built  ? 

One  at  Wolverhampton,  about  this  time 
to  be  opened. 

5th  New  Meetings  ? 

Not  one. 

6thiy  Publick  Friends  deceased 
this  year  ? 

Onely  (our  Antient  Friend)  John  ap  John, 
who  died  ye  sixteenth  of  ye  ninth, 
1697,  at  ye  house  of  his  Sone-in-law, 
Jon  Miller  of  Whitehough,  and  buried 
at  Basford. 

7th‘y  Schools  set  up  for  ye 
education  of  Friends 
Children  ? 

One  at  Leek,  and  good  Incouragement 
given.14 

That  there  is  no  obituary  notice  in  the  records  of  the 
Meetings  of  either  Robert  Mellor,  or  of  John  ap  John, 
cannot  now  be  explained.  It  may  be  that  both  of  them, 
from  failing  health,  had  been  withdrawn  from  public 
service  for  some  time,  but  this  reason  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  sufficient.  There  must  have  been  some  direct 
request  adverse  to  it  or  else  there  would  have  been  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  regard  in  which  they  must  have  been 
held,  and  of  thankfulness  for  their  devoted  service  in  the 
cause  of  Truth,  from  one  or  other  of  the  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ings  within  which  they  resided. 

In  1712,  some  years  after  the  decease  of  John  ap 
John,  London  Yearly  Meeting,15  by  Minute,  requested 
“  Friends  of  North  and  South  Wales  to  collect  together 

14  This  school  was  continued  for  several  years,  until  1714  at  least, 
the  Monthly  Meeting  contributing  a  small  annual  grant  to  the  master, 
Joseph  Davison. 

15  London  Y.M.  Minutes,  iv.  293,  360. 
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such  Memorials,  Books,  and  manuscripts  as  they  can  find, 
relating  to  ye  services  and  sufferings  of  our  Antient  and 
Faithful  Friend,  John  Ap  John,  and  send  them  up  to 
ye  2d  days  Morning  Meeting/1  This  Minute  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  1713.  It  appears  in  the  Minute  Book  of  North 
Wales  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  ordered  at  the  Meeting  held 
at  Shrewsbury  on  the  28th  of  Eighth  Month,  1713,  and 
it  also  had  attention  in  Montgomeryshire,  as  evidenced  by 
a  Minute  made  at  Dolobran  in  Twelfth  Month,  1713,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  any  reply  to  the  request. 

John  and  Phoebe  Mellor,  at  their  home  at  White- 
hough,  evidently  were,  as  were  their  parents  on  both  sides, 
interested  in  the  work  of  Friends.  John  Mellor  was 
frequently  appointed  a  representative  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  the  last  occasion  being  to  that  held  at  Stafford 
on  the  14th  of  Fifth  Month,  1715.  His  decease  occurred  at 
Whitehough,  on  the  3rd  of  First  Month,  1717/18,  at  the 
age  of  66.  Phoebe  Mellor  died  on  the  22nd  of  Eighth 
Month,  1734,  aged  69,  at  Leek  where  she  then  resided. 
The  interments  were  at  Basford.  John  Mellor  bequeathed 
to  Leek  Meeting  a  Legacy  of  £20,  “  to  be  disposed  of  by 
Friends  of  that  Monthly  Meeting  to  the  use  of  Poor 
Friends  called  Quakers/'  The  Executors  of  the  will 
were  his  friend,  Hugh  Ford,  of  Leek,  and  his  Wife,  Phoebe 
Mellor. 

The  children  of  John  and  Phoebe  Mellor  were  : — 

Phoebe,  born  1689,  nth  of  Twelfth  Month. 

Elizabeth,  born  1691,  13th  of  Ninth  Month. 

Katherine,  born  1694,  2nd  of  Tenth  Month. 

Robert,  born  1697,  13th  of  Second  Month. 

Hannah,  born  1699,  27th  of  Twelfth  Month. 

Robert  Mellor  succeeded  his  father  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Whitehough.  He  married  Elizabeth  Reynolds, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Reynolds,  and  died  at 
Whitehough  on  the  20th  of  Eighth  Month,  1737,  without 
descendants.  He  for  several  years  took  part  in  Society 
business. 

Phoebe  Mellor,  Jun.,  married  William  Hollins,  of  Moss- 
leigh,  in  1714. 

Elizabeth  Mellor  married  John  Alsop,  Jun.,  of  Inges- 
tre,  on  the  8th  of  Eighth  Month,  1719,  at  Leek,  and 
died  at  Horton  Hall  near  Leek  in  1726,  without  descen- 
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dants.  John  Alsop  devised  his  estate  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  John  Hough. 

Catherine  Mellor  married  John  Hough,  Jun.,  of 
Macclesfield,  a  relative  of  Thomas  and  Ellen  Hough,  of 
Sutton,  in  Cheshire. 

Hannah  Mellor  died  in  1701,  scarcely  two  years 

old. 

HortonHall  is  an  Elizabethan  house  built  by  members 
of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Edge.  From  this  family  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Alsop  family,  and  after¬ 
wards,  from  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Hough  (the 
daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  Hough),  and  Henry 
Fowler  of  Stafford,  it  became  the  property  of  their 
descendants,  who  are  now  the  only  representatives  of 
the  Mellors.  The  Whitehough  has  also  become  their 
property. 

The  family  of  Hollynes  or  Hollins  had  long  been  the 
owners  of  Mossley,  or  Mosslee,  or  Mossleigh,  a  large  estate 
contiguous  to  Leek.  Unlike  the  families  of  Alsop  and  of 
Hough,  it  had  little  connection  with  Friends.  Phoebe 
Hollins,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Hollins 
and  Phoebe  Mellor,  Jun.,  was  born  “Octr.  ye  ffourth,  in  y*5 
aftn,  1716, ”  in  the  parish  of  Ipstones.  She  married,  in 
1742,  Sir  Brooke  Boothby  of  Ashbourne  Hall,  the  fifth 
Baronet,  and  died  the  5th  May,  1788.  “  Their  Son,  Sir 

Brooke  Boothby,  the  sixth  Baronet,  married  Susannah, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Bristowe  ;  and  their 
only  child  was  Penelope  Boothby,  who  died,  1791,  Oct.  6, 
to  whose  memory  was  dedicated  the  exquisite  monument 
in  Ashbourne  Church,”  and  whose  pensive  features  are 
so  well  known  in  the  engravings  by  S.  Cousins  after  the 
portrait  of  her  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


“Zfyt  QJearfp  Qfteeftng  for  Q3?afee.'6 

In  1681,  Richard  Davies  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  holding  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting  for  Wales  at  a  time  to  be  settled  at  the  Half-yearly 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  Swansea.  Richard  Davies  reported 
the  decision  to  John  ap  John,  as  though  he  were  largely 
interested  in  it.  Thomas  Ellis,  who  was  present  at 
Swansea,  wrote  in  reply  to  Richard  Davies  with  reference 
to  it.  He  says. 

Although  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  seeing  thee  here 
at  this  half  year’s  Meeting,  yet  thy  letter  to  John  ap  John,  coming  so 
seasonably,  did  so  answer  for  thee  that  it  was  both  joy  and  refreshment 
to  many  of  us.  We  had  a  full  meeting  of  Friends  from  most  parts  of 
Wales;  many  having  come  upon  the  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  was  concluded  to  be  at  Haverfordwest  the  second  day  of  the 
week  called  Easter  week  for  the  following  year  [1682.]  Here  were 
E.  Edwards,  John  ap  John,  W.  Players,  Francis  Lea,  Philip  Leonard  and 
Richard  Walter,  who  had  Testimonies  ;  and  many  other  Friends  besides 
from  other  remote  parts,  all  zealous  for  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  had 
meetings  here  the  three  last  days. 

This  Meeting  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Yearly 
Meetings  held  annually  in  one  or  other  of  the  towns  in 
Central  Wales  and  Shropshire,  continuing  for  two  or 
three  days,  down  to  the  year  1797,  and  at  one  time 
large  attended  by  Ministers  and  other  Friends.  It 
is  difficult  now  to  realise  how  numerous  were  the  Minis¬ 
ters  who,  either  pretty  constantly,  or  at  intervals,  felt 

16  This  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  annual  meetings  for  worship  and 
religious  instruction,  which  circulated  within  certain  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  down  to  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were 
frequently  denominated  “  Circular  Yearly  Meetings.”  They  had  no  legis¬ 
lative  powers. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Wales,  from  the  pen  of 
Frederick  J.  Gibbins  of  Neath,  together  with  a  complete  list  of  the  places 
where  the  meetings  were  held,  may  be  found  in  The  Friend  (Lond.), 
vol.  10  (1870). 
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it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  themselves  up  to  visiting 
settled  Meetings  or  to  holding  meetings  in  country  towns 
and  villages  ;  nor  indeed  to  realise  the  fatigues,  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  difficulties  which  were  involved  in  these 
journeys,  undertaken  chiefly  on  horseback — and  only 
in  quite  recent  times  in  private  vehicles. 

The  Minute  or  Register  Book  “  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Wales/’  still  in  existence,  commences  with  records 
going  back  nearly  to  the  Half-Yearly  Meeting  held  in 
1681  at  Swansea.  Its  introduction  is  this  : — 

Here  beginneth  an  account  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  Wales,  and  as 
many  as  we  could  find  of  ye  Epistles  thereto  appertaining. 

Note.  That  ye  first  Yearly  Meets  for  Wales  was  kept  at  Dolgyn, 
at  the  house  of  Ellis  Morris,  near  Dolgelly,  in  Merionethshire  on  ye  7th  of 
ye  yd  jn  ye  year  1683 — where  there  was  a  great  and  glorious  Meeting 
attended  with  God’s  Heavenly  power  and  presence.  And  Friends  out  of 
most  Counties  of  Wales  and  divers  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
present,  and  divers  worthy  and  precious  testimonies  given  forth  and 
declared  for  ye  edification  and  comfort  of  ye  followers  of  the  Lamb  and 
true  Believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  then  likewise  true  and  serious  con¬ 
siderations  and  care  was  taken  of  Friends’  conditions  and  Sufferings 
throughout  the  whole  dominion  of  Wales,  &c.  And  divers  good  Epistles 
written  on  the  Meeting’s  behalf,  one  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  att  London, 
and  another  to  Friends  att  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  &c. 

Note.  A  Meeting  was  kept  at  Redstone17  in  Pembrokeshire  ony* 
5th  of  2nd  Mo,  1682,  wh.  was  presumed  to  be  an  Yearly  Meeting  for  Wales. 

It  was  laid  before  the  Meeting  concerning  the  good  service  of  trans¬ 
lating  some  Friends’  Books  into  Welsh  :  and  upon  consideration  it  is 
desired  that  Thomas  Ellis  take  care  to  acquaint  thereof  the  quarterly 
Meets  of  North  Wales. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  in  1683  was  directed  to  be  held 
at  Dolgyn  in  Merionethshire,  and  in  1684  at  Haverford¬ 
west. 

At  the  latter,  William  Humphreys,  of  Llanegryn  in 
Merionethshire,  undertook  to  record  all  Sufferings,  etc., 
in  Wales,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  a 
copy  thereof  to  be  sent  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  ; 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  to  take 
care  to  satisfy  William  Humphreys  for  his  pains.  The 
Friends  then  present  were  chiefly  from  Pembrokeshire 
and  Haverfordwest. 

In  1685,  the  Meeting  was  held  at  Garthgynvor,  near 
Dolgelly,  and  representatives  were  present  from  all  of 

17  Near  Narberth. 
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the  Welsh  counties  except  Anglesey.  Charles  Lloyd 
and  Richard  Davies  came  from  Montgomeryshire.  Roger 
ap  John,  John  ap  John,  and  Richard  Davies  were  there 
from  Denbighshire. 

In  1688,  two  representatives  were  appointed  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London.  They  were  Richard  Davies 
for  North  Wales  and  James  Lewis  for  South  Wales. 
Two  years  later  the  Meeting  directed  a  payment  of  40s. 
to  be  made  to  each  of  the  representatives  to  London 
towards  necessary  expenses.  Evidently  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  one  or  more  representatives  from  each 
county  made  itself  felt,  and  the  position  was  frequently 
taken  by  the  same  Friend. 

John  ap  John  attended  at  the  house  of  William 
Awberry,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1689,  and  at  the  house  of 
Lewis  Owen,  at  Garthgynvor,  near  Dolgelly,  in  1692. 
In  1692/3,  on  the  18th  of  First  Month,  the  Meeting  was 
held  at  his  own  house  at  Coed  Epionaidd  in  Denbigh¬ 
shire,  with  a  large  attendance  of  Denbighshire,  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire,  and  Merionethshire  Friends. 

In  1695,  John  ap  John  and  Tryall  Rider,  from 
Denbighshire,  attended  the  Meeting  held  at  Tregaron 
in  Radnorshire.  The  Meeting  in  1697  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Robert  Evans,  Mayor  of  Llanidloes.  On  the 
Denbighshire  business,  Richard  Davies  and  Tryall  Ryder 
were  desired  to  assist  and  encourage  the  midweek  meet¬ 
ings  at  Rhuddallt  and  Wrexham.  The  Meeting  was  held 
on  the  6th  and  7th  days  of  the  Twelfth  Month,  and  the 
decease  of  the  venerable  John  ap  John,  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  the  previous  Ninth  Month.  No  reference  to  this 
event,  however,  nor  to  the  grounds  for  the  assistance 
needed  by  the  Meetings  at  Rhuddallt  and  Wrexham, 
appears  in  the  record. 

At  the  Meeting  held  at  Llanidloes  in  1699,  the  decease 
of  Charles  Lloyd,  the  elder,  of  Dolobran,  is  mentioned  as 
Laving  occurred  since  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
directions  given  "  that  it  should  be  recorded  where  it  is 
meet.” 

In  1703,  the  subject  of  the  Burial  Ground  and  Meeting 
House  at  Rhuddallt  claimed  attention.  Richard  Davies, 
of  Rhuddallt,  was  interested  in  the  land,  and  the  Meeting 
House,  apparently,  was  provided  by  John  ap  John. 
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“  Our  friend,  William  Fallowfield,  is  desired  to  speak  to 
John  Mellard  about  it,  to  settle  the  roome  for  a  Burying 
place,  and  that  if  he  sees  any  inconveniency  in  it  he  would 
be  pleased  to  contribute  about  another  place.” 

In  1708,  the  decease  of  "  Our  Ancient  Friend,  Richard 
Davies,  of  Cloddiau  Cochion,  on  y*  22nd  of  1  Mo., 
1707/8,”  is  briefly  recorded. 

(Ptetfe  of  QSKf’f’tam  <B&mondeott  to  Q3?a?ee. 

William  Edmondson  came  from  Ireland  to  Holyhead 
early  in  1697  with  Roger  Roberts,  George  Rooke,  and 
John  Barcoft.  After  remaining  two  days  and  being 
met  by  David  Jones,  they  went  to  Dolgelly,  to  the  house 
of  Lewis  Owen,  and  then  to  Dolobran,  to  the  house  of 
Charles  Lloyd.  In  company  with  several  Friends,  they 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Llanidloes,  which  lasted 
two  days,  “  for  the  worship  of  God  and  Church  affairs.” 
Thence  William  Edmondson  went  into  Radnorshire 
and  Herefordshire,  and  returned  home.  In  1701,  1702, 
and  1703  he  was  in  Cheshire  and  North  Wales,  but 
apparently  on  no  occasion  at  Wrexham. 


(2>tetfe  of  £0omae  £>forg  fo  (EOafee. 

Thomas  Story  briefly  notes  in  his  Journal  the  places 
and  the  persons  whom  he  visited  in  his  several  journeys. 
In  1693,  in  company  with  his  much  esteemed  friend, 
Thomas  Wilson,  of  Cumberland,  who  was  “  to  me  the 
most  able  and  powerful  minister  of  the  word  of  Life  in 
the  age,”  he  was  at  Worcester,  and  went  on  by  Bewdley, 
Stourbridge,  New  Inn,  and  Newport,  to  Coppull  and 
Chester.  In  1698,  he  went  from  London  by  Nantwich  and 
Chester,  to  Aberconway,  meeting  “  with  a  great  shower 
of  Snow,  high  wind,  and  loud  thunder,”  of  which  the 
inconvenience  was  soon  forgotten  “  on  reaching  Conway 
and  joining  Wm.  Penn  and  John  Everot.”  In  1717,  after 
his  return  from  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
again  at  Chester  and  went  thence  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Bristol.18  He  travelled  to  Wrexham  in  company  with 
18  See  note  16. 
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THE  PANT.  (See  p.  33) 

In  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel-Ystern-Llewern. 

Reproduced  from  The  History  of  Monmouthshire ,  bv  permission  of  the  author. 

The  black  and  white  timber-framed  portion  on  the  right  is  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  building.  That  on  the  left  is  of  small  red  bricks,  built  apparently 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  door  on  the  left  is  to  the  cellar,  and 
above  this  is  the  room  in  which  the  Friends  met. 
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Sarah  Lloyd,  the  wife  of  Charles  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  and  her 
son  and  daughter.  He  lodged  with  his  friend,  John 
James,  who  received  him  kindly.  He  had  a  meeting  there, 
small  for  want  of  due  notice,  “  and  many  things  opened 
full  and  large  and  the  People  were  much  satisfied/' 
They  went  on  to  Dolobran,  being  twenty-four  miles,  the  next 
day ;  and  after  a  stay  of  three  or  four  days  Charles  Lloyd 
accompanied  him  to  Montgomery  and  to  Llanidloes. 
In  several  subsequent  years  Thomas  Story  was  at  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  at  Chester  on  the  occasion  of  the  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings,  and  in  1735  again  at  Wrexham.  “I  had  a  small, 
open,  and  free  meeting  at  Wrexham,  and  that  evening 
went  to  Ruabon  lodging  at  Jacob  Littlemore’s.” 


(pottf. 

The  following  interesting  references  to  Quaker 
localities  are  taken  from  J.  A.  Bradney’s  History  of 
Monmouthshire,  1894,  2  vols.  folio  : — 

The  Pant  means  the  hollow ,  and  is  the  name  given  to  a  very  ancient 
house  remarkable  for  having  been  an  early  settlement  of  Quakers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Wakeman,19  in  the  third  of  Elizabeth,  Hugh  Jenkins  was 
tenant  of  certain  chauntry  lands  in  this  parish  [Llanfihangel  Ystern 
Llewern],  which,  in  the  12  Car.  I.  (1636),  were  granted  to  two  persons 
named  Braddock  and  Kingscott,  described  as  lands  then  late  in  the 
possession  of  Hugh  Jenkins,  of  which  part  had  been  given  to  find  a  light 
before  the  crucifix,  and  part  was  parcel  of  the  late  College  chauntry 
or  fraternity. 

Thomas  Jenkins,  Rector  of  the  parish,  probably  son  of  the  above 
Hugh,  died  about  1649,  leaving  his  son  Walter  his  heir.  This  Walter 
Jenkins  was  a  Quaker,  and  is  doubtless  the  one  of  that  name  mentioned 
by  George  Fox20  as  being  at  a  meeting  at  Whetstone  in  Leicestershire 
with  one  Peter  Price,  both  of  whom  were  Justices  of  the  Peace  that 
came  out  of  Wales,  who  came  both  to  be  ministers  of  Christ. 

In  Besse’s  Sufferings  of  People  called  Quakers,  1753,  it  is  stated  that 
Walter  Jenkins  and  seventeen  others  were  committed  to  Cardiff  Gaol 
for  refusing  to  swear,  and  on  January  the  31st,  1660/61,  he^  was  arrested 
along  with  John  Williams,  Philip  Williams  and  Charles  Jenkins,  was 
confined  in  an  old  Castle — perhaps  Whitecastle — and  conveyed  to 
Monmouth.  Walter’s  will  was  proved  1st  November,  1662,  and  he  him¬ 
self  was  buried  in  the  burial-ground  he  had  made  at  the  Pant.  His 

19  Antiquarian  Excursions  in  the  N eighb  our  hood  of  Monmouth,  i860. 

20  Collection  of  Epistles,  Letters,  etc.  :  by  George  Fox,  1698.  [See 
also  The  Journal  of  George  Fox,  i.  251,  ii.  81.] 
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only  child  and  heiress  married  John  Beadles,  who  was  also  a  Quaker,  but 
notwithstanding  that,  and  somewhat  contrary  to  the  principles  of  his 
sect,  who  affected  to  scorn  pride  of  ancestry,  he  entered  his  pedigree  at 
the  Herald's  Visitation  in  1683,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  Sir  Capel 
Bedel.  The  herald,  having  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this,  qualifies 
the  pedigree  by  a  note.  Elisha,  the  son  of  John  Beadles,21  settled  at 
Pontypool  as  an  apothecary,  and  by  this  time  the  family  had  become  so 
thoroughly  Welsh,  that  he  translated  and  published  in  1715  in  Welsh, 
a  Quaker  devotional  book,  which  according  to  the  title,  had  first  of  all 
been  written  in  English  by  his  grandfather,  Walter  Jenkins22 : — 

Y  Gyfraith  a  roddwyd  allan  0  Zion.  Gwedi  i  hysbysu  i  Ddynion  gan 
Walter  Jenkins.  A  sgrifenwyd  yn  gynta  yn  yr  iaith  Saesoneg  yn  y  flwyddyn 
1660.  Ag  yn  awr  gwedi  i  gyfieithu  i’r  Gymraeg  er  lleshad  i  bawb.  .  . 

Gan  Elisha  Beadles.  Mwythig. 

[The  Law  which  was  given  out  of  Zion.  Declared  to  men  by  Walter 

Jenkins.  Written  first  in  the  English 
tongue  in  the  year  1660.  And  now 
translated  into  Welsh  for  the  advantage 
of  all.  .  .  .  By  Elisha  Beadles. 

Shrewsbury.] 

The  estate  continued  in  the  Beadles 
family  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  was  sold  to  Henry 
Allen  of  Bath,  from  whom  it  descended 

to  John  Rolls,  Esq.,  who  sold  it  to - 

Parry.  Trevor  Parry,  son  of  George 

Parry,  sold  it  about  1875  to - 

Jones,  who  went  to  America,  and  whose 
mortgagees  sold  it  to  the  writer.2* 

Part  of  the  house  is  very  old,  and  of 
timber  work  with  brick  nogging.  The 
more  modern  part  dates  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  contains  the  room  in 
which  the  Friends  held  their  meetings. 
Cut  on  a  beam  in  the  kitchen  are  the 
letters  I.  B.  1687,  referring  to  John  Beadles. 

The  burial-ground  is  in  an  orchard  adjoining  the  house.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  towards  the  keeping  up  of  which  there  was 
an  annual  sum  of  £ 2  10s.  charged  on  Parc  Grace  Dieu,  but  the  payment 
has  long  since  lapsed,  and  the  walls  have  disappeared. 

There  were,  so  I  have  been  told,  several  stones,  but  only  two  remain, 
which  have  become  almost  illegible. 

11  [See  F.P.T.,  pp.  321-335.] 

22  [See  F.P.T.,  p.  322.  D.  possesses  two  copies  of  the  1663  edition 
in  English.  It  consists  of  twelve  pages,  and  has  a  postscript  by  Edward 
Bourne.] 

23  [Joseph  Alfred  Bradney,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.,  Talycoed  Court, 
Monmouth.] 


ARMS  OF  BEADLES. 

Gules,  a  chevron  engrailed  between 
three  escallops  argent. 

Reproduced  from  The  History  of 
Monmouthshire  by  permission. 
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The  one  to  Walter  Jenkins  is  as  follows  : — 

Walter  Jenkins  lyeth 

BURIED  HERE,  WHOS  HEA 

rt  to  God  was  fovnd 

SINCERE.  AS  BY  A  VISION 
DID  APPEERE  FROM  HlM 
WHO  LOVE  HIS  SOVLE 
FVLL  DEERE.  THIS 
Bvrying  PLACE  CON¬ 
TRIVED  Hee  for  ot 
HER  FRIEND  INTERD 
To  BE.  He  LEFT 
the  Body  the  xxx. 

Day  of  the  fifth 
Month  1661. 

The  other  stone  lies  in  an  oblong  position,  and|I  have  been  told  that 
when  some  years  ago  the  owners  of  the  place,  after  removing  several  stones 
for  repairs  to  the  building,  endeavoured  to  move  this  one,  the  oxen  were 
unable  to  get  it  farther,  being  prevented  by  a  higher  power  : — 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of  Jonathan  Barrow,  who  died  October 
ye  29th,  1737,  aged  75  yrs.  Also  the  Body  of  Sarah,  his  wife,  who 

DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  Ye  7th  DAY  OF  [JUNE],  1 746,  AGED  60  YEARS. 24 

Jonathan  Barrow  was  a  timber  dealer  in  Monmouth,  the  son  of 
William  Barrow  of  Wilton-by-Ross. 


Emigration  to  (pennejtfVama. 

In  the  settlement  of  his  Province  by  William  Penn, 
large,  almost  free  grants  of  land  were  made  to  emigrants 
from  North  Wales,  forming  a  district  known  as  the 
Welsh  Tract.  In  1682  John  ap  Thomas  and  Edward 
Jones,  for  themselves  and  friends  (seventeen  families), 
purchased  5,000  acres  of  land.  This  land  was  at  one 
time  known  as  Merioneth,  and  later  as  Lower  Merion, 
and  extended  from  the  Schuylkill  near  the  Falls  towards 
the  still  existing  Merion  Meeting  House,  including  this 
ground,  and  extending  westwardly  beyond  it.  In 
Holme’s  Map  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following 
are  given  as  the  boundaries  of  this  land,  which  he  calls 
that  of  Edward  Jones  and  Company,  being  seventeen 

24[There  are  sixty-six  entries  of  burials  at  the  Pant  in  the  Friends’ 
Burial  Registers,  including  those  referring  to  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Barrow. 
The  latest  entry  is  dated  1771.] 
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families,  viz. — On  the  north  by  lands  of  William  Shadow 
and  John  Roberts,  on  the  east  by  the  Schuylkill  River,  on 
the  south  by  the  Liberty  Lands  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
west  by  lands  of  Charles  Lloyd,  Thomas  Lloyd,  John 
ap  John,  Richard  Davies,  and  John  Bevan.  A  little  to 
the  north-west  is  the  land  of  Rowland  Ellis.  The  use  of 
the  names  of  Charles  Lloyd,  John  ap  John,  and  Richard 
Davies,  is  not  intelligible,  as  no  one  of  them  went  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  even  on  visits.  It  is  probable  that  the  land 
set  aside  to  these  five  Friends  was  not  a  completed  gift 
(and  certainly  it  was  not  taken  up  by  them  or  on  their 
behalf),  but  that  some  intention  of  a  Trust  was  connected 
with  it. 


The  following  is  also  extracted  from  The  History  of 
Monmouthshire  : — 

At  Pont-y-moel  there  was  an  early  settlement  of  Quakers.  Elisha 
Beadles  (son  of  John  Beadles  of  the  Pant  in  Llanfihangel  Ystern  Llewern), 
an  apothecary  and  mercer  in  Ponty-pool,  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
sect  before  1700,  as  was  also  Richard  Hanbury  and  his  son  Charles. 
From  the  latter  is  descended  the  well-known  family  of  Hanbury  of 
London,  bankers  and  brewers. 

The  earliest  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Pont-y-moel  of  which  * 
there  is  a  record  is  in  1703.  At  this  there  were  present :  Elisha  Beadles, 
of  Pont-y-moel ;  Richard  Hanbury  of  Pont-y-moel ;  Charles  Hanbury 
of  Llanfihangel  Ystern  Llewern  ;  Roger  Jenkin  of  Pont-y-moel,  elsewhere 
described  as  of  Llanvrechva. 

The  oldest  meeting-house,  of  which  only  three  walls  remain,  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway  nearly  opposite  Maes-derwen.  The 
burial-ground  is  covered  by  the  embankment,  and  the  walls  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  at  this  spot  form  the  boundary  fence  of  the  railway.  The  railway 
here  follows  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  it  was  when  the  canal  was  made, 
about  the  year  1800,  that  this  meeting-house  was  abandoned  for  the  new 
one  built  in  Trosnant.  This  is  situated  half  way  up  Trosnant  on  the 
right-hand  side,  and  is  now  used  as  a  carpenter’s  shop.  On  the  door  of 
the  Trosnant  burial-ground,  in  which  still  remain  some  mounds  covering 
graves  without  (after  the  custom  of  the  Quakers)  memorial  stones,  is  a 
cast-iron  plate  with  the  words  : — 


Friends 

Burial  Ground. 
1800. 


EVAN  BEVAN. 
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The  Quakers  as  a  religious  community  came  to  an  end  about  1820, 
when  the  meeting-house  was  used  for  Church  of  England  services.  In 
1836,  when  the  English  Baptist  cause  was  started  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thomas,  President  of  the  College,  this  building  was  used  by  the  English 
Baptists,  who  removed  to  the  Crane  Street  chapel  when  that  was  built 
in  1846. 

A  school  was 
carried  on  in  the 
old  meeting-house  at 
P  o  n  t-y-m  o  e  1  for 
thirty-five  years  by 
one  Evan  Bevan,  or, 
as  he  was  often 
styled,  Evan 
Evans.25  He  was 
bom  at  Llantwit 
Faerdre  in  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  and 
after  being  edu¬ 
cated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  matric¬ 
ulated  in  1695  at 
the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  became  an  at¬ 
torney  in  his  native 
county,  where  he 
officiated  as  under- 
sheriff.  He  subse¬ 
quently  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends, 
and  settled  at  Pont- 
y-moel.  Here  he 
instructed  his  pupils 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  geography,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  his  sect.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1746,  and  was  buried  in  the  Friends’ 
burial-ground  at  Pont-y-moel.26  After  his  death  no  more  is  heard  of 
the  school. 

Another  of  the  sect  was  Joseph  John.  This  man  was  much  upset 
when  on  his  death-bed,  in  1730,  he  discovered  that  his  wife  and  her 
relations  had  secretly  paid  the  tithe,  an  impost  he  strongly  objected 
to.2? 

At  Pen-y-garn,  nearly  opposite  the  Baptist  chapel,  is  a  piece  of 
ground  said  to  have  been  once  a  burial-ground  of  the  Quakers.  On  the 


PLAN  SHOWING  SITE  OF  MEETING  HOUSE. 
Scale,  25  inches=i  mile. 

A. — Site  of  Meeting  House  ;  B. — Pound  of  the  Manor  of  Edlogan. 
Reproduced  from  The  History  of  Monmouthshire ,  by  permission 

of  the  author. 


25  He  signs  as  Evan  Bevan  al's  Jevans. 

26  [Thomas  Chalk’s]  Autobiographical  Narrations ,  1848,  p.  85,  et  seq. 

27  Ibid .  [See  J.  Smith’s  Catalogue,  i.  259.] 
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north  side  of  this  is  a  wall  of  great  age,  no  less  than  seven  feet  in  thickness, 
bounding  a  garden  which  in  recent  years  was  a  public  tea-garden.  It 
shows  signs  of  having  been  laid  out  in  the  old  style  with  a  raised  mount 
in  the  centre.  The  house,  which  is  an  ancient  one,  gives  the  place  an 
appearance  of  having  once  been  of  some  consideration.  In  the  wall  grows 
the  small  fern  called  Cystopteris  fragilis.  This  is  said  to  be  farthest 
eastward,  where  it  grows  wild. 


References  to  John  ap  John  and  early  Quakerism  in  Wales,  in  addition 
to  those  given  above,  may  be  found  in : — Croese’s  History,  1696,  pp.  5 1,  69 ; 
Crouch's  Posthuma  Christiana,  1712,  p.  135;  Pugh’s  Salutation,  1732, 
preface;  The  Friend  (Phila.),  vol.  26  (1853),  p.  205,  and  continued  for 
many  weeks  ;  The  British  Friend,  vol.  49  (1891),  pp.  266,  285  ;  The  Friend 
(Lond.),  vol.  [14  (1874),  p.  199,  vol.  41  (1901),  pp.  486,  501,  vol.  46  (1906), 
p.  127  ;  The  American  Friend,  vol.  10  (1903),  p.  417  ;  Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner,  vols.  14,  p.  86,  24,  p.  167,  36,  pp.  265,  517  ;  G.  E.  Evans’s 
Antiquarian  Notes,  1904  ;  The  Friends  in  Wales ,  by  E.  Griffith,  J.P.,  1895; 
J.  E.  Southall’s  Leaves  from  the  History  of  Welsh  Nonconformity,  1899, 
and  other  works  ;  Dr.  J.  J.  Levick's  John  ap  Thomas  and  his  Friends, 
1886,  and  The  Early  Welsh  Quakers  and  their  Emigration  to  Pennsylvania, 
1894;  T.  A.  Glenn’s  Merion  in  the  Welsh  Tracti  1896;  S.  Lloyd's  The 
Lloyds  of  Birmingham,  1997. 

There  are  numerous  references  to  Wales  in  the  Swarthmore  and  other 
MSS.  in  D.  There  is  also  in  D.  a  copy  of  the  tract,  The  West  Answering 
to  the  North ,  upon  the  title  page  of  which  is  written,  “  John  ap  John  his 
booke.” 


Aberconway,  32. 

Abergine,  22. 

Adamson,  James,  15,  n. 

Allen,  Henry,  34. 

Almeley,  16. 

Alsop  family,  27,  28. 

America,  10,  34. 

American  Friend,  The,  38. 
Anglesey,  3,  31. 

Ashbourne,  28. 

Audland,  John,  7. 

Awberry,  William,  31. 

Bala,  15,  16. 

Bangs,  Benjamin,  21. 

Baptists,  13,  18,  22,  37. 

Barcroft,  John,  32. 

Barrow  family,  35,  n. 

Basford,  25-27. 

Bath,  34. 

Baxter,  Richard,  7. 

Beadles,  Elisha,  34,  36. 

Beadles,  John,  34,  36. 

Beaumaris,  3,  8. 

Bedel,  Sir  Capel,  34. 

Bedwell,  Morris,  priest,  12. 

Besse,  J.,  Sufferings,  10-13,  23» 
33- 

Bevan,  Evan,  37,  n. 

Bevan,  John,  36. 

Bewdley,  32. 

Birkett,  Alice,  22,  23. 

Blome,  R.,  Fanatick  History,  5m 
Boothby  family,  28. 

Boothby,  Sir  William,  21. 

Bourne,  Edward,  34m 

Braddock, - ,  33. 

Bradney,  J.  A.,  History  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  33-38. 

Brecknock,  7. 

Brecknockshire,  23,  31. 

Briggs,  Thomas,  15. 

Bristol,  7,  10,  15,  16. 

Bristol  Y.M.,  32  ;  see  Circular 
Yearly  Meetings. 

Bristowe,  Robert,  28. 


Bristowe,  Susannah,  aft.  Boothby, 
28. 

British  Friend,  The,  38. 

Brown,  John,  23. 

Burial  Grounds,  34-38. 

Burnyeat,  John,  15. 

Burnyeat,  John,  Writings,  10. 

Caerwent,  23. 

Caerwys,  16,  19. 

Camm,  John,  7. 

Cardiff,  9,  11,  12,  16,  22,  23,  33. 
Cardigan,  15. 

Carnarvon,  8. 

Cefn  Bychar,  18. 

Chalk,  T.,  Narrations,  37m 
Charles  I.,  2,  33. 

Charles  II.,  14. 

Chepstow  (Shipton),  9,  22. 

Cheshire,  1,  2,  8,  10,  17,  18,  21- 
23,  28,  32. 

Chester,  2,  7,  9,  32,  33. 

Chirk,  3,  12. 

churches,  speaking  in,  11-13. 
Circular  Yearly  Meetings,  29n, 

33  ;  see  Bristol ;  Wales. 

Civil  War,  3,  4,  9. 

Cloddiau  Cochion,  13,  15,  16,  18,  19, 
32. 

Coed  Epionaidd,  31. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  13. 
Conway,  32. 

Coppull,  32. 

Cousins,  S.,  28. 

Cradock,  Walter,  3,  4. 

Croese,  G.,  History,  38. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  11,  14. 

Crouch,  W.,  works,  38. 

Crowton,  21. 

Cumberland,  32. 

Cynfael,  4. 

Davies,  Catherine,  aft.  Edwards, 

9,  1 7,  18. 

Davies,  Edward,  18. 

Davies,  John,  18. 
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Davies,  Richard  (of  Welshpool), 
io,  19,  21,  29,  31,  36. 

Davies,  R.,  Journal,  10,  13-19. 
Davies,  Richard  (of  Rhuddallt), 

1 7,  18,  25,  31. 

Davies  (Edwards),  Richard,  18. 
Davies,  Tace,  18. 

Davison,  Joseph,  26n. 

Dawkins,  Robert,  1 1 . 

Dean,  Forest  of,  9. 

Dee,  river,  1. 

Denbigh,  17. 

Denbighshire,  2,  n,  17,  23,  25,  31. 
Derby,  20. 

Derbyshire,  20. 

Directory  for  Public  Worship ,  13. 
Dolgelly,  3,  4,  8,  15,  18,  30-32. 
Dolgyn,  30. 

Dolobran,  10,  14,  16,  19,  21,  27, 
31-33- 

Dolserau,  3,  15. 

Edge  family,  28. 

Edlogan,  37. 

Edmondson,  William,  32. 
education,  26,  n,  37. 

Edward,  David  ap,  17. 

Edwards,  Catherine,  form.  Davies, 
12,  1 7,  23. 

Edwards,  Edward,  23,  29. 

Edwards  (Davies),  Richard,  18. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  28,  33. 

Ellis,  Rowland,  36. 

Ellis,  Thomas,  10,  15,  n,  29,  30. 
emigration,  3,  15,  19,  35.  38. 

Endon,  David,  18. 

Endon,  Tace,  form.  Davies,  18. 
Episcopalians,  2,  4,  13,  37. 

Evan,  Morgan,  14. 

Evans,  Edward,  14. 

Evans,  Evan,  37. 

Evans,  G.  Eyre,  Notes,  38. 

Evans,  Robert,  mayor,  31. 

Everot,  John,  32. 

Fallowfield,  William,  20,  21,  32. 

“  First  Publishers  of  Truth”  I5n, 
24n,  34n. 

Flintshire,  19,  23. 

Floyd,  see  Lloyd. 

Ford,  Hugh,  27. 

Fox,  George,  1,  4,  6,  17,  19,  21-23, 
n>  25n>  33*  n- 

Fox,  G.,  Journal ,  3,  6-9,  33m 
Fox,  Margaret,  21. 

Fowler,  Elizabeth,  form.  Hough,  28. 


Fowler,  Henry,  28. 

Frandley,  18. 

Friend,  The  (Lond.),  isn,  29n,  38. 
Friend,  The  (Phila.),  38. 

Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,  38. 

Gandy,  William,  8. 

Garthgynvor,  5,  30,  31. 

Gawler,  Francis,  12,  13,  23. 

Gawler,  F.,  Record,  13,  n,  23,  24. 
Gibbins,  Frederick  J.,  29m 
Gibson  Bequest  MSS.,  5. 
Glamorganshire,  11,  22,  23,  37. 
Glenn,  T.  A.,  Merion,  38. 
Gloucester,  4. 

Gloucestershire,  10,  15,  21. 
Gratton,  John,  Journal,  20. 

Griffin,  Evan,  priest,  12. 

Griffith,  E.,  Friends  in  Wales,  38. 
Griffith,  Henry,  captain,  12. 
Gwersyllt,  12. 

» 

Hacker,  Colonel,  8. 

Hammersley,  Thomas,  20. 
Hanbury  family,  36. 

Hanbury,  Richard,  9,  36. 
Haverfordwest,  8,  18,  24,  29,  30. 
Hawarden,  21. 

Henry,  Philip,  4. 

Herbert,  Lord,  16. 

Herefordshire,  16,  32. 

Hodge,  Toby,  12. 

Hollins  (Hollynes)  family,  27,  28. 
Holme,  Map  of  Penna.,  35. 
Holme,  Elizabeth,  21-24. 

Holme,  Thomas,  7,  21-24. 

Holt,  Joseph,  20,  21. 

Holyhead,  32. 

Horton  Hall,  27,  28. 

Hough  family,  28. 

Hubberthorne,  Richard,  5m 
Humphrey,  Owen,  15. 
Humphreys,  William,  30. 

Independents,  3,  4,  7-9,  13-15. 
informers,  10,  12,  16,  20,  21. 
Ingestre,  27. 

Ipstones,  25,  28. 

Ireland,  32. 

James  I.,  2. 

James  II.,  17. 

James,  John,  18,  33. 

Jenkins  family,  33. 

Jenkins,  Roger,  36. 

Jenkins,  Walter,  7,  33-35. 

I  Jenkins,  W.,  Law,  34,  n. 
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Jevan,  see  Bevan. 

John,  Anne,  2. 

John,  Catherine,  form .  Trevor,  4. 

John,  Catherine,  form .  Trevor  or 
John,  25. 

John,  John  ap,  his  parents  and 
birth,  1,2;  residence  at  Trevor, 
1,2;  lack  of  biographical  details, 
1,  4,  26  ;  his  school-days,  3  ; 
early  religious  and  political 
views,  3,  4  ;  minister  at  Beau¬ 
maris,  3  ;  his  marriage,  4,  5  ; 
his  wife,  4,  25  ;  his  daughter,  5, 
23,  25  ;  a  Trier,  6,  7  ;  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  G.  Fox,  6,  7 ;  travels 
with  G.  Fox,  7-9  ;  imprison¬ 
ments  at  Tenby,  8,  at  Beau¬ 
maris,  8,  at  Cardiff,  11,  12,  16, 
22,  at  Swansea,  n,  12  ;  travels 
with  John  Burnyeat,  10  ;  travels 
with  Richard  Davies,  15,  18  ; 
speaker  in  Welsh  and  English, 
15  ;  mentioned  in  Quarterly 
Meeting  Minutes,  19  ;  at  the 
funeral  of  Robert  Mellor,  20,  2 1  ; 
mentioned  by  Thomas  Holme, 
22,  23  ;  removal  to  Whitehough, 

25  ;  his  death,  25,  26,  31  ;  de¬ 
tails  of  his  life  to  be  collected, 

26  ;  his  descendants,  27,  28  ; 
attendances  at  Yearly  Meeting 
for  Wales,  29,  31  ;  provided 
a  Meeting  House  at  Rhuddallt, 
31  ;  his  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
36. 

John,  Joseph,  37,,  n. 

John,  Maria,  2. 

John,  Phoebe,  see  Jones,  Phoebe. 

John,  Roger  ap,  5,  n,  31. 

Jones,  - ,  34. 

Jones,  David,  32. 

Jones,  Edward,  35. 

Jones,  Phoebe,  aft.  Mellor,  5,  23, 
25. 

Kendal,  24, 

Kent,  9. 

Kingscott, - ,  33. 

Lancashire,  6. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  2. 

Lea,  Francis,  29. 

Leek,  21,  25-28. 

Leicestershire,  8,  21,  33. 

Leominster,  8. 

Leonard,  Philip,  29. 

Levick,  J.  J.,  works,  38. 


Lewis,  James,  31. 

Lewis,  Owen,  14. 

Littlemore,  Jacob,  33. 

Llanegryn,  30. 

Llanfair,  14. 

Llanfihangel  Ystern  Llewern,  33,39. 
Llangollen,  1,  2. 

Llanidloes,  18,  31-33. 

Llantwit  Faedre,  37. 

Llanvrechva,  36. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  10,  14,  16,  19,  21, 
31-33*  36. 

Lloyd,  Deborah,  aft.  Moore,  20. 
Lloyd,  Morgan,  4,  6,  7,  9. 

Lloyd,  Samuel,  Lloyds,  38. 

Lloyd,  Sarah,  33. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  15,  16,  19,  20,  36. 
Lloyd,  William,  bishop,  16,  17. 
Llwyngwril,  15. 

London,  10,  14,  16-19,  32>  36. 
London  Y.M.,  16,  26,  29-31. 

Macclesfield,  21,  28. 

Machynlleth,  10,  15. 

Maes-derwen,  36. 

Maryland,  20. 

Mathafarn,  10. 

Mayo,  Elizabeth,  16. 

Mayo,  John,  12,  16. 

Meeting  for  Sufferings,  1,  26. 
Mellor  family,  27. 

Mellor,  Elizabeth,  20,  21. 

Mellor,  John,  20,  25-27,  32. 

Mellor,  Phoebe,  form.  Jones,  25,  27. 
Mellor,  Robert,  20,  21,  26. 

Merion,  Lower,  35,  38. 

Merioneth  (Pa.),  35. 

Merionethshire,  2,  10,  16,  30,  31. 
Merionethshire,  Montgomeryshire 
and  Shropshire  Q.M.,  19,  27. 
Milford  Haven,  10. 

Millington,  John,  14. 

Monmouth,  33-35. 

Monmouthshire,  10,  16,  21-23,  33, 
36. 

Montgomery,  33. 

Montgomeryshire,  2,  8,  10,  13,  19, 
22/  23,  27,  31. 

Monyash,  20. 

Moore,  Deborah,  form.  Lloyd,  20. 
Moore,  Mordecai,  19,  20. 

Moore,  Richard,  19. 

Morley,  18. 

Morning  Meeting,  27. 

Morris,  Ellis,  30. 

Mossleigh,  27,  28. 

Mostyn,  Ambrose,  4. 
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Myddleton,  Colonel,  3. 

Myddleton,  Sir  Thomas,  3. 

Nantwich,  18,  32. 

Narberth,  30m 
Nayler,  James,  5m 
Neath,  29m 
New  Inn,  32. 

Newport,  9,  22,  23,  32. 

Newton,  Hannah,  18. 

North  Wales  Q.M.,  2?s  30. 
Nottinghamshire,  21. 

Oakham,  21. 
oaths,  33. 

Owen,  Lewis,  31,  32. 

Owen,  Robert,  3,  15. 

Owen,  Rowland,  18. 

Oxford,  37. 

Paine,  William,  14. 

Palmer,  Alfred  N.,  2. 

Pant,  The,  21,  33-36. 

Parry  family,  34. 

Pembrokeshire,  8,  10,  16,  30. 
Penllyn,  15,  16. 

Penn,  William,  16,  32,  35. 
Pennsylvania,  3,  15,  19,  30,  32, 
35>  36,  38. 

Pen-y-clawdd,  12. 

Pen-y-garn,  37. 

Philadelphia,  36. 

Plas  Eva  (Evan),  a. 

Players,  W.,  29. 

Pontymoile,  8,  21,  36-38. 
Pontypool,  7,  9,  34,  36. 

Powell,  Vavasor,  13-15. 

Powis,  Lord,  10. 

Presbyterians,  3,  4,  13. 

Price,  Peter,  7,  33. 

Prichard,  Roger,  16. 

Protectorate,  3,  14. 

Pugh,  E.,  Salutation,  38. 

Pugh,  Justice,  10. 

Pugh,  Thomas  ap,  12. 

Puritans,  2,  3. 

Quaker  Justices,  7,  22,  23. 
Quakers’  Graveyard,  The,  2. 

Radnorshire,  7,  8,  16,  22,  23,  31, 
32. 

Raglan,  21. 

Randal,  Edward  ap,  17. 

Redstone,  30. 


Reynolds,  Elizabeth,  aft.  Mellor, 
27. 

Reynolds,  John,  27. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  28. 
Reynolds,  Sarah,  27. 

Rhuddallt  Isaf,  9,  17,  18,  23,  25, 
31- 

Rider,  Tryall,  31. 

Roberts,  - ,  preacher,  12. 

Roberts,  John,  36. 

Roberts,  Roger,  32. 

Robinson,  Justice,  12. 

Rolls,  John,  34. 

Rooke,  George,  32. 

Ruabon,  1,  2,  5,  9,  12,  17,  33. 
Ruthin,  12. 

St.  Asaph,  16. 

Schuylkill,  35,  36. 

Severn,  river,  10. 

Sharlow,  William,  36. 

Shipton  (Chepstow),  9. 
Shirenewton,  23. 

Shon,  ap,  25. 

Shone,  Roger  ap,  12. 

Shrewsbury,  8,  10,  14,  15,  18-21, 

27,  33»  34- 
Shropshire,  1,  29. 

Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire 
Q.M.,  19- 

Smith,  Joseph,  Catalogue ,  37m 
Somersetshire,  9. 

South  River,  20. 

Southall,  J:  E.,  Leaves,  38. 
Stafford,  27,  28. 

Staffordshire,  20,  21,  25,  n,  26. 
Stockport,  21. 

Story,  Thomas,  Journal,  32. 
Stourbridge,  32. 

Sutton,  28. 

Swansea,  9,  11-13,  16,  23,  30. 
Swarthmore,  6. 

Swarthmore  MSS.,  22n,  23,  n, 
38. 

Talycoed,  34m 
Tenby,  8. 

Thelwall,  Colonel  S.,  3. 

Thomas,  Anne,  18. 

Thomas,  John  ap,  35,  38. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Thomas,  37. 
tithes,  4,  5,  37. 

Tregaron,  31. 

Trevor,  1,  2,  4,  9,  12,  17,  23,  25. 
Trevor,  Catherine,  aft.  John,  4. 
Trevor,  John,  4. 

Triers,  6. 
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Trosnant,  36. 

Tyddyn-y-Garreg,  15,  n. 

Valle  Crucis,  4. 

Wakeman,  Excursions,  33,  n. 
Wales,  Y.M.  for,  5,  18,  21,  29-32. 
Walter,  Richard,  29. 

Welsh  Tract,  The,  35,  38. 
Welshpool,  10,  13-15,  21,  23. 
Wesleyans,  19. 

West  Answering  to  North,  38. 
Whetstone,  8,  33. 

Whitecastle,  33. 

Whitehead,  George,  16,  18. 
Whitehough,  20,  21,  25-28. 


Williams,  John,  33. 

Williams,  Philip,  33. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  32. 
Wilton-by-Ross,  35. 
Wolverhampton,  26. 

Worcester,  32. 

Worcestershire,  15,  16. 

Wrexham,  1-7,  9,  10,  12,  16,  18,  21, 
31-33. 

Wyle  Cop,  14. 

Wynne,  Dr.,  17. 

Wynne,  Thomas,  16,  19. 

Wynnstay,  17. 


Yale  family,  17. 
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